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Tradition  and  Innovation  in  the 
Occidental  Lyric  of  the  Last  Decade 


V.  Soviet  Poetry 

By  LUDMILLA  B.  TURKEVICH 

The  reigning  dextrine  of  Soviet  cultur¬ 
al  life  is  socialist  realism,  which  re¬ 
quires  Soviet  artists  to  follow  the 
principle  of  partijnost’ .  This  denotes  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  spirit  of  the  Communist 
Party.  As  enunciated  by  the  XX  Party  Con¬ 
gress,  this  means  that  Soviet  art  must  re¬ 
flect  life  in  its  development,  in  its  ambi¬ 
valence  and  complexity;  it  must  create  im¬ 
ages  of  avant-garde  people  of  Soviet  society. 
It  must  convey  the  inexhaustible  energy 
and  power  of  the  builders  of  Communism, 
of  fighters  for  peace. 

Thus  postwar  Soviet  poetry  is  poetry  of 
commitment  to  this  Soviet  idea.  The  crea¬ 
tive  direction  of  the  Soviet  writer  is  the 
opposite  of  the  search  for  “pure  poetry” 
by  many  western  writers.  Some  twentieth 
century  European  schools  are  seeking  to 
break  with  everyday  life  in  order  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  subconscious,  subliminal,  meta¬ 
physical  areas  of  the  human  spirit  and  thus 
to  achieve  greater  self-knowledge.  The  So¬ 
viets,  on  the  other  hand,  have  turned  their 
back  on  similar  avenues  once  opened  to 
them  by  Bely,  Bryusov,  Pasternak,  and 
others.  They  have  devoted  their  work  to 
greater  knowledge  of  the  Communist  per¬ 
sonality  and  its  role  in  the  world.  Some 
western  poets  have  sought  to  achieve  dom¬ 
ination  of  self;  their  Soviet  counterparts 
strive  for  a  broader  knowledge  and  dom¬ 


ination  of  more  and  more  people.  Clau¬ 
del  and  his  followers  in  France  defined 
poetry  as  the  conquest  of  the  universe; 
Soviet  poetry  is  often  about  the  conquest 
of  the  world  under  the  slogan  of  “peace 
to  the  world.”  More  recently  Soviet  poetry, 
like  the  sputniks,  has  also  taken  to  the 
firmament,  not  in  a  metaphysical,  cos¬ 
mic,  or  symbolic  quest,  but  as  an  account 
of  actual  or  proposed  conquest  of  space. 
Whereas  the  western  poets  may  play  with 
exquisite  metaphors,  establish  subtle  and 
striking  relationships,  create  new  forms, 
Soviet  art  is  an  art  of  rules  and  limita¬ 
tion  sternly  imposed  by  an  unpoetic  po¬ 
litical  system.  The  typical  Soviet  poet  has 
none  of  the  snobbishness  that  characterizes 
some  of  his  western  counterparts.  He  must 
speak  to  the  people.  His  message  must  be 
clear.  Hence,  novelty,  poetic  experimenta¬ 
tion,  subjectivism,  self-exploration  of  non- 
Communist  nature  is  quite  impossible. 

Who  are  the  leading  Soviet  p)oets  of  the 
Fifties.?  There  are  over  three  thousand 
members  in  the  Union  of  Soviet  Writers. 
Surkov,  Kirsanov,  Tvardovsky,  Lugov- 
skoy,  Slutsky,  Rozhdestvensky,  Tikho¬ 
nov.  Yevtushenko,  Antokolsky,  Vinokurov, 
Martynov  and  the  three  ladies  Inber,  Ali- 
ger,  and  Bergholts  are  some  of  the  prom¬ 
inent  members  of  the  poetry  section.  It 
must  be  noted  that,  in  the  official  opinion 
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of  his  countrymen,  Pasternak  was  not  a 
poet  but  a  translator. 

While  it  is  hard  to  reduce  this  number  of 
poets  for  a  rwumc  of  the  decade,  the  con¬ 
tent  of  their  works  can  easily  be  classified 
into  several  categories.  The  first  includes 
poems  about  the  nature  and  content  of  So¬ 
viet  poetry.  Then  there  is  poetry  which 
deals  with  war  experiences  and  recollec¬ 
tions.  Anti-western  propaganda  comprises 
another  group  of  verse.  The  fourth  group  is 
patriotic  poetry  featuring  Communist  Rus¬ 
sia  as  the  avant-garde  of  world  progress 
and  peace.  Closely  related  to  the  patriotic 
theme  is  “expansionist  propaganda”  deal¬ 
ing  with  outlying  underdeveloped  territor¬ 
ies  of  the  USSR  and  with  foreign  countries 
like  Qiina  (cf.  Tikhonov),  Vietnam  (cf. 
Antokolsky,  Surkov).  “Hero  cult”  poetry 
which  was  formerly  devoted  to  Stalin  still 
persists  in  the  Soviet  Union,  but  now  it  is 
directed  to  Lenin.  Soviet  youth,  its  prob¬ 
lems  and  function  in  the  present  world, 
also  has  inspired  a  large  amount  of  verse. 

The  treatment  of  these  themes  is  also 
standardized.  It  ranges  from  gentle  rev¬ 
erie,  description,  exhortation,  panegyric 
to  invective.  In  appraising  it,  I  would  say 
that  the  less  blustering  and  violent  is  the 
expression,  the  more  incisive  and  commu¬ 
nicating  the  message. 

Poems  of  the  first  group  are  vehicles  of 
Soviet  aesthetics.  The  questions  discussed 
in  them  are  those  of  the  nature  of  a  poetic 
hero,  appropriate  subjects  for  poetry,  of 
spirit,  language,  communication,  tone,  and 
the  relation  between  a  poetic  creation  and 
the  collective.  Communist  reality.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  protagonist  of  Soviet  poetry, 
these  poems  define,  should  not  be  a  little 
man  from  the  underground,  locked  up  in  a 
labyrinth  of  petty  selfish  interests,  but 
should  be  an  expression  of  the  noblest  hu¬ 
man  aspirations  and  a  bold  champion  of 
the  happiness  of  others.  (It  is  thus  they  also 
explain  their  foreign  intervention.) 

Cuba  is  far  away. 

The  tyrant  has  been  overthrown. 


Well,  one  would  say 

That  Cuba  is  far  away 

And  the  Cubans  are  far,  far  away. 

Still  the  man  on  our  street 
Feels  much  lighter  and  easier 
As  yet  he  does  not  understand  why. 

But  lighter  it  is! 

On  our  busy  street 
We  have  no  room 

for  the  lachrymose  and  the  weak 
Our  people  know  how  to  combat  trouble 
And  this  situation  too 

we’ll  know  how  to  resolve. 

We  must  make  man  happy 
For  there  must  be  more  happy  people. 
Aligcr  has  been  particularly  articulate  on 
the  subject  of  writing  poetry,  e.g.  “Write!” 
and  “The  First”  {Ol{tjabr’,  1959,  VII),  and 
“The  Jubilee”  in  “Conversation  During  a 
Journey”  (Novyj  Mir,  1959,  IX).  In  “The 
Jubilee”  she  relates  how  an  architect  re¬ 
gards  his  own  work,  a  “flight  into  the  fu¬ 
ture,”  both  as  a  personal  contribution  to 
posterity  and  a  monument  and  expression 
of  his  whole  generation.  It  is  “the  roar  of 
these  youthful,  unrepeatable,  life-giving 
years.” 

Poets  are  instructed  to  write  about  cur¬ 
rent  events  and  achievements.  They  are  re¬ 
minded  that  their  works  must  keep  pace 
with  sputniks  and  cyclotrons.  Though  this 
“pep  talk”  is  abundant,  it  is  limited  to  talk¬ 
ing  about  these  advances,  rather  than  show¬ 
ing  how  comparable  progress  may  be  made 
in  art  itself. 

The  tragic  events  of  the  Forties  brought 
forth  a  body  of  pxetry  that  was  more  than 
reportage  or  propaganda.  Deeply  felt  ex¬ 
periences,  expressed  with  more  freedom, 
produced  some  real  pxetry.  In  their  com¬ 
mon  agony  the  pxet  and  his  people  sorrow¬ 
ed  and  suffered  together,  but  did  not  sur¬ 
render  either  to  the  German  or  to  despair. 
There  were  those  spx)ntaneous  emotions 
that  produced  Inber’s  “Pulkovo  Meridian,” 
Aliger’s  “Zoja”  and  Tvardovsky’s  “Vasilij 
Tcrkin.”  Taking  heart  from  tempx)rary  lit¬ 
erary  freedom,  some  px)ets  like  Akhmatova 
ventured  to  expjeriment  with  poetic  form, 
but  this  was  soon  curtailed.  Peace  brought 
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renewed  control  over  the  Soviet  artist  in 
the  “Zhdanov  Decree”  of  1946.  Poets  were 
reminded  of  their  duty  to  socialist  realism. 

Postwar  Soviet  reality  was  grim.  Any¬ 
one  visiting  the  Soviet  Union  today  soon 
sees  that  its  war  scars  have  not  been  ironed 
out.  One  can  rebuild  and  replant  up  to  a 
point,  but  manpower  is  needed.  The  after¬ 
effects  of  the  war  are  particularly  telling 
here.  It  will  be  long  before  the  human  war 
losses  are  made  up.  Meanwhile,  the  Russian 
woman  has  become  father  and  mother, 
worker,  soldier,  teacher,  and  everything 
else  her  country  needs.  A  bulk  of  poetry 
shows  the  country’s  awareness  of  their  Wo¬ 
man’s  predicament.  For  instance,  in  “Rec¬ 
ollections”  (Znatnja,  1959,  IX)  B.  Slutsky 
recalls  wartime  trials  and  exhorts  the  wo¬ 
men  of  today  to  forget  their  sorrows  and 
their  bleak  prospects  of  spinsterhood.  Gal¬ 
lantly  he  assures  them  that,  though  they  are 
over  thirty,  they  can  sparkle  and  stir  hearts, 
that  their  loveliness  has  not  been  lost  in  the 
wear  and  tear  of  war.  He  concludes  encour¬ 
agingly,  “Take  heart,  girls!”  Indeed,  those 
long-suffering  Russian  women  deserve 
poetry — and  much  more. 

Another  work  dedicated  to  the  feminine 
image  is  in  N.  Gribachev’s  cycle  “A  Note¬ 
book  from  the  Front,”  written  between 
1943  and  1955  (Znamja,  1955,  VI).  Like 
Slutsky,  he  opens  with  memories  of  war 
and  a  soldier’s  tender  love  for  a  maiden. 
But  over  this 

In  the  heart  of  every  one  of  us 
There  still  remains  a  woman’s  image. 

And  in  a  difficult  moment 
It  recalls  home  and  childhood. 

This  is  mother. 

Then  the  poet  leaps  from  the  human  moth¬ 
er  to  the  motherland,  for  World  War 
Two  was,  in  the  Soviet  Union,  “The  War 
for  the  Motherland.”  This  title  gave  mili¬ 
tary  operations  a  deeply  personal  meaning 
But  there  is  another  holy  power. 

It,  too,  has  surrounded  me  with  love 
And  given  me  its  blessing. 

She  is  neither  a  woman,  nor  is  she  a  mortal. 
She  is  Russia,  my  vast  Motherland! 


V.  Lugovskoy’s  “Moscow  a  Night  Bomb¬ 
ing”  {Znamja,  1957,  V)  is,  perhaps,  one  of 
the  best  poems  of  this  class.  It  is  the  tragic 
old  story  of  a  soldier’s  love,  departure,  and 
death,  but  it  is  told  with  such  forthright 
simplicity,  interspersed  with  charming 
folkloric  imagery  and  arresting  metaphors 
that  it  is  novel  and  haunting.  “As  gypsy- 
colored  twilight  settles  on  Moscow,  spread¬ 
ing  her  brilliant  peacock  tail,”  the  city 
stands  alert  peering  into  the  “desert  night” 
of  the  blackout.  Cranes  pass  overhead  in 
hurried  flight,  as  if  pursued  by  those  other 
“birds.”  Moscow,  “smothered  in  expecta¬ 
tion,”  “gasps  with  a  heavy  bosom,”  while  a 
spotlight  plays  on  the  somber  sky,  adorning 
the  “passing  clouds  with  golden  swan-like 
wings.”  Then  the  siren.  Bombing.  Fires. 
The  buildings  and  streets  take  on  human 
attributes  of  wisdom,  rationality,  and  capa¬ 
city  for  .luffering.  Then  it  is  all  over  and 
“suddenly,  from  behind  the  drunken  bal¬ 
conies,  appear  the  grizzly  grey  eyebrows 
of  morning  Moscow” — Moscow,  “the  soul 
of  its  people,”  “the  conscience  of  the  realm.” 

On  this  background  a  girl  and  youth 
stroll  hand  in  hand  along  the  embankment. 
Later,  gazing  into  the  threatening  “dead 
blackout,”  she  stands  by  her  sweetheart  as 
if  on  guard  over  the  city.  To  the  ardent 
young  officer  she  is  both  the  desirable  girl 
and  a  symbol  of  impatient,  brave,  patriotic 
Russian  youth.  She  is  also  Russian  woman¬ 
hood  grieving  over  a  \urgan,  a  funeral 
mound.  She  is  Russia  nurtured  on  centuries 
of  ordeals  and  suffering,  now  emerging 
menacing,  valiant,  powerful.  He  loves  her. 
Night  passes.  He  carries  her  magnificent, 
complex,  hallowed  image  away  with  him 
westward,  on  to  the  Oder  where  he  falls. 

Anti-western  propaganda,  which  had 
subsided  somewhat  during  World  War 
Two,  was  given  new  imp)etus  by  Surkov’s 
rabid  px)em  “Lift  up  your  Voices,  Honest 
Men,”  and  “Unmask  the  Murderers”  {Iz- 
vestija,  #41  [2356],  Sept.  27, 1947).  The  cue 
given  by  this  powerful  secretary  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Writers  was  picked  up  by 
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other  writers.  It  is  pointless  to  repeat  here 
all  the  insulting  rubbish  typifying  this  class 
of  verse.  I  will  only  enumerate  a  few,  Sur¬ 
kov’s  “In  the  Land  of  Solitary  People,” 
(Znamja,  1957,  IV)  about  the  Korean  War, 
Antokolsky’s  long  poem  “The  Atlantic 
C)cean”(Znam/a,  1953,  XII),  directed  at  the 
United  States  and  the  Atlantic  Pact,  Sof- 
ronov’s  collection  of  poems  “Beyond  the 
Channel”  {Znamja,  1955, 1)  and  “From  My 
Icelandic  Notebook”  {Znamja,  1953,  VII), 
and  Emin’s  “On  the  Summits  of  Ararat” 
{Znamja,  1955, 1)  about  American  spies  in 
Armenia.  The  tone  and  content  of  such 
works  is  well  illustrated  by  Smirnov’s  “In 
the  Name  of  the  Fathers  and  Mothers,” 
{Ogonel{,  #39,  Sept.  1951). 

The  enemies  harness  the  atom  for  bombs. 
They  seek  to  possess  the  whole  wide  world 
Beneath  a  banner  like  a  striped  zebra 
They  distribute  death  to  all  the  continents. 

Enemies  clink  about  nearby  .  .  . 

Practicing  magic  over  plague  bacilli  ... 
They  threaten  us  with  bullets,  gas  and 
poison, 

But  we  are  stronger,  as  light  is  stronger 
than  darkness. 

Patriotic  poetry  is  naturally  extensive.  A 
great  deal  of  it  is  naive  self-affirmation 
through  poems  about  collective  farming, 
industrial  and  technological  progress,  re¬ 
making  of  nature,  and  about  “going  East.” 
For  example,  E.  Dolmatovsky’s  “Every¬ 
thing  is  only  just  Beginning”  {Znamja, 
1958,  X) : 

My  country  is  limitless 

Everything  is  changing 
Everything  is  only  just  beginning. 

Here  there’ll  be  a  new  sea 
And  there  a  cherry  orchard. 

Yonder  a  city  of  enterprises 

Whose  power  will  be  moved  by  the  atom. 

Dreams  will  come  true. 

A  running  start,  a  flight. 

Motion,  a  deep  breath. 

Just  as  on  that  first  day  of  Creation. 

With  science  and  technology 
We’ve  traversed  a  short  life. 

With  rapid  steps,  comrades 
Wc  didn’t  even  notice 


That  we’ve  witnessed  two  eras. 

We  are  messengers  of  joy  to  the  world. 

Even  the  Cosmos  submits 

To  our  planned  systems. 

Stars  are  born  anew 

Everything  is  only  just  beginning. 

Similar  ideas  arc  enunciated  by  many  con¬ 
temporaries  such  as  Lugovskoy  (“Begin¬ 
ning,”  Znamja,  1956,  IX),  Matusovsky 
(“Volga  Notebook,”  Znamja,  1953,  X)  and 
Rozhdestvensky  (“Happiness,”  Znamja, 
1958,  IV).  The  best  and  most  important 
work  of  this  group  is  A.  Tvardovsky’s 
Beyond  the  Distance — Distance.  It  tells  of 
the  poet’s  trip  from  Moscow  to  the  Far 
East,  describing  Siberian  beauty  and  the 
power  of  its  virgin  lands  and  untamed 
rivers,  as  well  as  the  magnificence  of 
man-made  enterprises  taking  shape  there. 
There  is  a  superstructure  of  philosophi¬ 
cal  reflections  on  Russia,  its  present  and 
future.  This  long  poem  adheres  to  the 
thematic  and  aesthetic  demands  of  So¬ 
viet  poetry,  but  here  Tvardovsky  man¬ 
ages  to  rise  above  banality  by  virtue  of  his 
sensitive  love  for  Russia,  by  well-done  de¬ 
scriptive  passages,  and  by  restraint,  dignity, 
and  simplicity  in  the  expository  and  nar¬ 
rative  portions.  The  potential  power  and 
fertility  of  nature  in  the  Soviet  domain, 
stated  by  Tvardovsky  here,  is  described  in 
a  great  many  poems  dealing  with  rural 
economy  and  virgin  lands,  e.g.,  Aliger’s 
“Crimean  Poems”  {Znamja,  1952,  VII),  G. 
Kurenev’s  “Bread  and  Stars”  {Znamja,  1957, 
I).  In  the  latter  there  is  a  quaint  peasant-like 
flavor,  with  metaphors  and  earthy  images 
and  expressing  homespun  wisdom.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  such  spontaneous  p>oems,  there 
are  the  professional  “assignment  jxoms,” 
which  are  pompous,  dull,  and  artificial. 

Despite  the  control  and  routine  that  en¬ 
velops  Soviet  poetry,  the  post-Stalin  thaw 
produced  some  strange  subjects  and  start¬ 
ling  references.  Here  and  there  wc  find  ref¬ 
erences  to  “the  doctors’  plot,”  possibilities  of 
judicial  error,  instances  of  the  heavy  hand  of 
bureaucracy  choking  endeavor  and  allusions 
to  the  doubtful  joys  of  life  under  Stalin. 
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The  “doctors’  plot,”  mentioned  by  Eh- 
renburg  in  The  Thaw,  was  one  of  the  earli¬ 
est  admissions  of  the  existence  of  such  pris¬ 
oners  in  the  ussr.  It  was  also  an  admission 
that  justice  could  miscarry,  even  under 
Communism. 

In  1956  Olga  Bergholts,  who  lost  her  hus¬ 
band  Boris  Kornilov  in  1937,  published  in 
Novyj  Mir,  VIII,  “Poems  from  a  Diary,” 
(1938-56),  which  contain  “The  Trial.” 
Here  she  describes  the  agony  of  a  trial  and 
talks  about  the  perfidy  of  friends. 

i\nd  anew  there  is  strength 
To  see  and  to  know 
How  all  that  you’ve  loved 
Starts  to  torture  you. 

Suddenly  a  friend  rises 
A  werewolf  before  you 
And  slanders  you 

While  another  rejects  and  repudiates  you. 
They  begin  to  tempt  you, 

Demanding  “renounce!” 

And  the  soul  writhes 
In  fear  and  despair. 

But  again  strength  will  suffice 
To  insist  on  one  reply: 

“I  shall  not  renounce 
All  that  I’ve  lived  by!  No!” 

And  again  there  will  be  strength, 
Recalling  those  days, 

To  cry  out  to  all  that  you’ve  loved. 
“Come  back!  Come  .  .  .” 

Aligcr  speaks  of  a  similar  experience  in 
“Right”  {Of{tjabr,  1956,  XI): 

A  friend  of  my  youth 
Was  cruelly  slandered  by  his  foes, 
Removed  from  his  job 
And  expelled  from  the  Party  by  us. 
what  could  be  more  terrible! 

Before  the  end  the  Party  reverses  its  orig¬ 
inal  decision  and  Aliger  sanctimoniously 
thanks  it  for  its  “inspired  righteousness.” 

E.  Vinokurov’s  “Plank  Beds”  {Oktjabr, 
1957,  X)  is  a  short  poem  describing  the 
prisoners’  plight  in  prison  camps.  Here  ex¬ 
hausted  specters  rise  from  plank  beds  in  the 
morning,  having  spent  the  night  “delirious¬ 
ly  raving,  moaning,  screaming  and  smack¬ 
ing  parched  lips.”  The  poem’s  brevity  and 
terrible  understatement  are  very  powerful. 


One  of  the  issues  of  Novyj  Mir  (1956, 
IX)  carrying  the  notorious  Dudintsev  nov¬ 
el  Not  by  Bread  Alone,  has  a  poem  by  S. 
Kirsanov,  “Seven  Days  of  the  Week.”  The 
hero,  as  in  the  Dudintsev  novel,  is  an  in¬ 
novator  working  on  an  important  technical 
project,  being  thwarted  by  red  tape  and  dis¬ 
covering,  in  the  end  that  influential  favor¬ 
ites  have  stolen  the  idea.  The  poem  is  far 
more  meaningful  than  the  novel.  The  mat¬ 
ter  concerns  a  heart  and  not  a  drainpipe. 
The  poet’s  most  cherished  friend  is  dying 
slowly  and  a  new  heart  will  give  him 
new  life.  (I  cannot  help  wondering  here 
whether  the  poet’s  precious  friend  is  not 
his  own  motherland.)  The  poem  opens 
with  an  exhortation : 

Open  wide  all  doors,  if  it’s  stuffy  within! 

Land  of  the  Soviet,  you  are  magnanimous. 

By  your  very  essence,  you  are  Freedom. 
Out  of  this  non  sequitur  flows  a  long  tale 
of  frustration  and  suffocation.  The  first 
line  is  obviously  a  plea  of  a  loyal  Rus¬ 
sian  to  his  country  and  its  people  to  open 
wide  all  their  doors — also  their  hearts  and 
“iron  curtains,”  and  to  end  all  the  secre¬ 
tiveness  and  stuffiness  of  the  Stalin  era. 
Then  the  poem  proper  starts  with  the  dawn 
of  Sunday,  which  in  Russian  means  the  day 
of  the  Resurrection.  As  the  young  inventor- 
poet  walks  down  the  institute  corridor,  he 
is  filled  with  longing  for  “novelty  in  the 
world,”  “daring  in  thought,  verse,  and  col¬ 
or,”  for  “extraordinary  conception  and  en¬ 
thusiasm,  not  banal  tedium.”  After  the  long 
night,  he  now  yearns  for  “sunny  thoughts,” 
“open  talks  everywhere,”  “frankness  with¬ 
out  whispering.”  He  wants  “integrity  of 
opinions.  No  counterfeit.” 

Then  “Monday  comes,  a  day  of  High 
Value.”  The  author  says  that  new  hearts 
are  necessary,  for  old  ones  have  conic  to 
beat  too  weakly.  (Kirsanov  seems  to  sug¬ 
gest  here  the  need  for  new  life  and  new  atti¬ 
tudes,  to  replace  the  old  and  throttled  ones) . 
The  inventor  feels  a  tremendous  urgency, 
but  everyone  is  indifferent  and  heartless. 

Tuesday  comes  and  the  inventor-poet 
feels  his  Friend’s  pulse  weakening.  He 
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raises  an  anguished  cry,  “Who  will  come  The  seventh  day  is  Sunday.  The  inventor 
as  savior?”  but  no  one  cares.  He  makes  a  discovers  that  his  idea  has  been  stolen  and 
second  blueprint  of  a  new  heart.  Here,  the  turned  into  a  devastating  joke.  A  worth- 
very  notion  of  a  mechanical  heart  shows  less  counterfeit  is  now  offered  to  the  public, 
how  deeply  involved  the  inventor-poet  is  The  Friend,  meanwhile,  gasps  his  last.  The 
in  his  technologically  obssessed  world.  He  inventor-poet’s  anger  and  sarcasm  only 
runs  from  office  to  office,  but  is  put  off.  In  sharpens  his  criticism  and  makes  his  mes- 
fact,  he  is  reprimanded  for  “conceiving  sage  formidable.  At  the  same  time,  his  pro¬ 
ideas  without  authorization”!  Meanwhile  found  love  for  his  Friend  rings  out  clearly, 
his  Friend  is  finding  it  increasingly  difficult  Implicit  in  the  poem  is  the  author’s  love 

to  read.  It  is  pointedly  ironic  that  the  ailing  Russia  and  its  people,  and  the  hope  that 
Friend  is  reading  an  article  entitled  “Con-  ^ew  day  will  cure  the  heartlessness  of 
cern  for  the  Simple  Soviet  Man.  suggests  the  hope  for  fulfill- 

And  here  is  Wednesday.  Still  struggling  ment  for  dedicated  men  of  art  and  ideas, 
with  his  innovation,  the  inventor-jKiet  in-  Similarly  significant  and  outspoken  is  E. 
sists  that  “It  is  necessary  for  communica-  Yevtushenko’s  long  poem  “Station  Winter" 
tion.”  (The  implication  may  be  that  ma-  (o\t}abr\  1956,  X).  It  is  not  as  agitated  as 
terialism  is  inadequate.  A  heart  and  soul,  ^^e  Kirsanov  poem,  but,  through  the  surface 
human  sympathy,  are  necessary  for  real  liv-  g^lm  and  near-romantic  nostalgia  for  child- 
ing.)  A  heart  will  make  men  kinder  and  hood,  there  comes  a  powerful  plea  for  Soviet 
more  perceptive,  says  he,  and  he  fairly  y^u^h.  Briefly,  the  author,  speaking  for 
quivers  with  the  thought  that  his  invention  Soviet  youth,  indicts  the  preceding  era 
“will  make  the  whole  world  happy.”  when  people  did  not  speak  openly,  or  an- 

Thursday  brings  bad  dreams.  He  un-  swer  youth’s  crucial  queries  of  “what?” 
covers  flaws  in  his  scheme  and  comments  “who?”  and  “why?”  Years  of  reticence  have 
that,  maybe,  for  a  heart  to  be  good,  one  warped  the  younger  generation  and  today’s 
needs  the  real  thing.  A  gadget  may  not  do.  youth  has  not  the  vision  or  the  daring  or  the 
Learned  discussions  of  his  project  consume  sincerity  of  old  revolutionaries  like  Yevtu- 
precious  minutes.  The  Friend’s  case  is  shenko’s  parents.  Much  of  contemporary 
postjwned  in  favor  of  someone  else  “who  is  youth  has  become  either  silent  or  p)omp)ous- 
evidently  dear  to  someone”  of  consequence,  ly  smug.  Fortunately,  the  situation  need  not 
Hypocrites,  False  Witnesses  crowd  in  to  continue.  Despite  Falsehood  and  Triviality, 
block  the  inventor’s  progress.  He  awakens  youth  is  seeking  Right  and  Truth.  It  does 
Friday  morning  to  realize  that  all  this  was  not  want  blind  love,  but  a  reasoned,  firm  de- 
only  a  horrible  nightmare.  Alas,  his  relief  votion  for  which  it  can  fight  with  convic- 
is  short-lived,  for  his  nightmare  comes  true.  tion.  In  this  wholesome  attitude,  Yevtu- 
Being  a  dynamic  individual  he  rages.  In  shenko  sees  Russia’s  hop>e  for  the  future, 
him  passionate  disgust  joins  hysteria.  This,  in  sum,  is  the  picture  of  Soviet  po- 

Then  comes  Saturday,  which  the  f)oct  re-  the  mid-century.  Most  writers  con- 

calls  was  the  sixth  day  of  Creation  when  all  forni  with  the  directions  handed  out  to 
the  material  elements  were  on  hand.  Hu-  them,  but  in  some  cases  there  has  been  evi- 
manity  alone  was  lacking.  This  notion  is  dence  of  new  frankness.  Often,  however, 
further  stressed  by  Kirsanov’s  constant  em-  authors  themselves  are  the  first  to  deny 
phasis  on  life,  the  living,  the  new  heart,  dis-  ^ny  such  “deviation,’  and  one  cannot  blame 
tress  with  heartlessness,  soullessness  or  bez-  them.  The  system  is  there,  and  they  have 
duiie  around  him.  Saturday  is  the  “day  off”  to  live  under  it  the  best  they  can. 
and  all  offices  are  closed.  Douglass  College 


Of  Tagore  and  Jimenez 


By  GRACIELA  P.  NEMES 

^  HE  burning  log  bursts  in  flames 

I  and  cries, — ‘This  is  my  flower, 
dL  my  death.’  ”  The  reading  of  these 
two  lines  strikes  our  sensitivity  with  a 
shock.  It  calls  upon  us  to  witness  the  immo¬ 
lation  of  beauty.  It  registers  deeply  upon 
our  consciousness  because  the  sacrifice  is 
twofold  and  exhaustive;  beauty  is  destroyed 
by  annihilating  that  which  is  capable  of 
producing  it.  By  transposition  of  thought 
we  think  of  a  mother  with  child  being 
burned  at  the  stake  and_  we  are  over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  brutality  of  the  act,  we  suf¬ 
fer  the  horror  of  the  deed,  we  are  emotion¬ 
ally  upset  the  instant  we  read  Rabindranath 
Tagore’s  short  lines  of  poetic  prose  consist¬ 
ing  of  fourteen  short,  simple  words.  We 
are  not  reading  Tagore  directly,  but  the 
Spanish  translation  of  Stray  Birds  by  Zeno- 
bia  Camprubi  de  Jimenez.  As  we  read  it,  we 
know  we  are  also  reading  Juan  Ramon 
Jimenez.  Only  the  Spanish  poet  could  have 
written  Tagore’s  lines  with  the  perfection 
with  which  they  are  rendered  into  Spanish. 
Those  of  us  who  know  his  works  could 
have  easily  been  deceived  into  affirming  that 
Jimenez  was  the  author  of  Stray  Birds. 

In  the  prologue  to  the  Bengali  and  Hindi 
versions  of  Jimenez’s  Platcro  and  I,  we  have 
related  in  detail  the  propitious  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  the  Spanish  poet 
and  his  wife  became  collaborators  in  the 
translation  of  Tagore’s  works.  Unwittingly 
the  Hindu  poet  played  the  role  of  Cupid 
in  their  courtship.  It  all  began  in  1913  when 
Tagore  was  being  widely  read  as  the  recipi¬ 
ent  of  the  Nobel  prize  in  literature.  Sra. 
Jimenez,  at  the  time  Srta.  Camprubi,  had 
read  him  in  English.  She  had  known  this 
language  since  childhood  through  her 
mother,  a  descendant  on  the  paternal  side 
from  the  Aymars  of  New  York.  Zenobia 
Camprubi  found  in  Tagore  a  poetic  sensi¬ 


tivity  akin  to  that  of  Jimenez,  whom  she 
had  recently  met.  To  bring  Tagore  to  the 
latter’s  attention  she  translated  into  Spanish 
some  of  the  pioems  from  The  Crescent 
Moon.  Jimenez,  already  in  love  with  Srta. 
Camprubi,  became  interested.  By  rendering 
her  translations  into  perfect  poetic  Spanish 
he  found  time  to  be  with  her  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  his  own  cause.  Their  collaboration 
thus  started,  Tagore  continued  to  further 
their  ensuing  courtship.  In  their  love  let¬ 
ters  written  between  the  years  1913  and 
1915  there  are  many  references  to  the  Hindu 
writer.  Many  of  the  works  which  were  pub¬ 
lished  immediately  after  their  marriage  in 
1916,  and  thereafter,  had  been  completed  by 
them  during  that  time. 

It  had  been  the  choice  of  Jimenez  during 
their  courtship  to  give  his  wife  full  credit 
for  the  translations.  He  had  written  her  in 
a  letter  of  September  6, 1915:  “All  our  trans¬ 
lations  of  beautiful  things  shall  be  signed 
by  you,’’  and  this  was  done  despite  her  pro¬ 
tests  that  she  did  not  wish  her  name  to  ap¬ 
pear  on  a  'oeautiful  thing  done  by  him  (see 
Ricardo  Gullon,  “Monumento  de  amor,” 
La  Torre,  Puerto  Rico,  Ano  VII  [julio-sep- 
tiembre  1959]  No.  27,  p.  161).  Srta.  Cam¬ 
prubi  was  unnecessarily  modest,  for  it  was 
she,  not  he,  who  had  translated  Tagore 
from  the  English,  a  language  in  which  Ji¬ 
menez  was  not  proficient.  But  while  put¬ 
ting  the  finishing  touches  to  the  translations 
he  was  converting  another  artist’s  experi¬ 
ence  into  his  own,  because  Tagore  and 
Jimenez  were  one  in  sensitivity  and  one  in 
lyrical  expression. 

In  a  comparative  study  of  these  two  poets 
the  easiest  and  most  direct  method  is  to  no¬ 
tice  the  parallelism  between  Tagore’s  The 
Crescent  Moon  and  Jimenez’s  Platero  and  I. 
Both  works  are  spiritual  biographies,  both 
works  contain  a  philosophy  of  life  based  on 
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simplicity,  both  enhance  the  lesser  people 
and  the  commonplace  through  an  attitude 
toward  nature  and  people,  which  speaks 
with  the  greatest  tenderness  that  exists  in 
the  hearts  of  men.  However  their  approach 
to  the  subject  is  different.  Tagore  enters 
the  inner  life,  his  life,  by  way  of  a  child’s 
soul,  Jimenez  by  way  of  Moguer,  his  native 
town. 

The  coincidences  are  many.  In  Tagore’s 
work  there  is  a  shaggy-headed  banyan  tree. 
The  little  child,  looking  at  it  from  his  win¬ 
dow,  longed  to  be  the  wind  and  blow 
through  its  rustling  branches  (“The  Ban¬ 
yan  Tree”).  In  Jimenez’s  work,  he,  the 
child,  also  had  a  tree,  an  acacia  (“The  Tree 
in  the  Yard”).  It  was  the  first  source  of  his 
poetry,  as  Tagore’s  banyan  tree  had  been  to 
the  Hindu  child.  The  children  in  the  works 
of  both  jxjets  have  golden  dawns  and  silver 
moons;  both  fear  lightning  and  thunder; 
both  the  Indian  and  the  Spanish  child  day¬ 
dream  of  the  prodigious  outside.  When  the 
former  sees  through  his  open  window  the 
watchman  walking  up  and  down,  he  wishes 
he  were  a  watchman  walking  the  streets 
all  night  (“Vocation”).  The  Spanish  child, 
placing  his  face  against  the  bars  of  the 
locked  gate,  strains  his  eyes,  eagerly  yearn¬ 
ing  for  the  wide,  low  road  that  he  has  never 
traveled  (“The  Locked  Gate”).  Tagore  re¬ 
members  the  girl  who  went  away  “when 
the  trees  were  in  bud  and  the  spring  was 
young”  (“The  Recall”)  and  Jimenez,  that 
melancholy  summer  when  “the  little  girl 
in  her  crib  sailed  downriver  toward  death” 
(“The  Little  Girl”). 

Tagore’s  The  Crescent  Moon  and  Jime¬ 
nez’s  Platero  and  I  are  poetic  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  reality,  a  reality  which  reappears 
later  in  life  in  other  works  of  biographical 
character.  Such  is  the  case  in  Tagore’s  My 
Reminiscences,  and  Jimenez’s  several  auto¬ 
biographical  sketches  and  his  long  p>oem  in 
prose  “Espacio.”  Tagore’s  banyan  tree  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  Reminiscences  and  Jimenez, 
reviewing  his  whole  life  in  “Espacio,”  also 


yearns  for  the  trees  of  his  childhood.  As 
we  read  these  men’s  “autobiographies,”  we 
find  other  coincidences.  The  Indian  poet 
relishes  the  childhood  memory  of  the  view 
from  the  terrace,  the  Spanish  poet  the  en¬ 
chantment  in  childhood  of  the  view  from 
the  roof.  Remembering  the  child  he  was, 
Tagore  recalls  how  unknown  dwellings 
looked  as  if  they  were  suggesting  to  him 
the  mysteries  of  their  interiors.  Jimenez,  the 
man,  also  confesses  how  for  him,  as  a  child, 
the  house  across  the  way  had  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  attraction. 

Tagore’s  memories  of  the  Normal  School 
he  attended  were  not  “the  least  sweet  in 
particular.”  He  would  not  associate  with 
the  other  boys,  for  they  were  nasty.  In  the 
intervals  of  classes,  he  would  go  up  to  the 
second  story  and  while  away  the  time  sit¬ 
ting  near  a  window  overlooking  the  street 
(My  Reminiscences  [New  York.  1917],  p. 
33.)  And  after  coming  back  to  the  school 
fresh  from  the  wondrous  contact  with  the 
“Beyond”  (namely  nature,  people,  the  vil¬ 
lage),  his  days  were  “as  so  many  mouthfuls 
offered  up  to  be  gulped  down  into  the  yawn¬ 
ing  interior  of  the  Normal  School”  (Ibid., 
p.  48). 

The  child  with  such  regrets  was  only  a 
little  older  than  the  Spanish  child  Jimenez, 
whose  eleven  years,  as  he  wrote  it  in  an 
early  autobiographical  sketch  published  in 
the  short  lived  review  Renacimiento  of  Ma¬ 
drid  (V,  julio  1907),  “entered  in  mourning 
the  Jesuits’  College  in  the  Port  of  Santa 
Maria.”  He  went  in  sadly  because  he  was 
leaving  behind  the  window  from  where  he 
could  sec  the  rain  falling  on  the  garden;  his 
forest;  the  setting  sun  on  his  street.  There 
was  also  “a  window”  in  the  College.  It 
faced  the  shore  and  at  night  he  could  sec  the 
deep  sky  sleeping  on  the  water. 

Tagore,  the  child,  is  upset  on  seeing  an 
amputated  leg  because  to  view  man  in  this 
fragmentary  way  seemed  to  him  so  horri¬ 
ble,  so  absurd,  that  he  could  not  get  rid  of 
the  impression  of  that  dark,  unmeaning  leg 
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for  many  a  day  (My  Reminiscences,  p.  43). 
Jimenez,  the  child,  revolted  at  the  contents 
in  the  jars  exhibited  in  the  class  of  Natural 
History  (Platero  and  I,  “The  Fable”)  not 
from  fear  but  because  of  the  absurdity  and 
indignity  of  it. 

Tagore  blushes  as  he  reads  the  effusions 
of  his  boyhood  and  says:  “While  yet  any 
truth  has  not  dawned  upon  one’s  mind,  and 
others’  words  are  one’s  only  stock-in-trade, 
simplicity  and  restraint  in  expression  are 
not  possible”  (My  Reminiscences,  p.  149). 
Nevertheless,  he  recognized  the  worth  of 
these  writings,  which  were  pervaded  with 
an  enthusiasm  the  value  of  which  could  not 
be  small :  “And  if  the  fuel  of  error  was  nec¬ 
essary  for  feeding  the  flame  of  enthusiasm, 
then  while  that  which  was  fit  to  be  reduced 
to  ashes  will  have  become  ash,  the  good 
work  done  by  the  flame  will  not  have  been 
in  vain  in  my  life”  (Ibid.,  p.  151).  Jimenez 
was  so  horrified  at  some  of  his  first  jX)ems 
that  he  destroyed  whatever  copies  of  his  first 
two  books  he  could  lay  his  hands  on;  never¬ 
theless,  like  Tagore  he  wrote:  “I  think  that 
among  so  many  excesses  and  so  much  inex- 
p)erience,  the  best,  the  purest  and  the  most 
unexpressable  of  my  soul  is,  perhaps,  in 
those  first  two  books”  (in  Renacimiento) . 

Besides  those  works  of  Tagore  and  Jime¬ 
nez  reminiscent  of  their  childhood  and 
early  youth,  there  are  other  works  which 
merit  comparison.  They  are  of  a  more  com¬ 
plex  nature  as  they  project  the  “Inner  Self” 
of  the  poets  in  a  mystical  way  which  at 
times  coincides  in  expression  and  thought. 
There  is,  in  the  literary  production  of  Jime¬ 
nez  after  1916,  a  new  poetic  vision,  a  mysti¬ 
cal  attitude  toward  his  artistic  endowments, 
and  a  subsequent  exalted  satisfaction  in  his 
poetic  creation  much  like  that  which  pre¬ 
vails  in  Tagore’s  works.  In  the  four  issues 
of  the  review  Indice,  published  by  Jimenez 
in  1921  and  1922  in  Madrid,  there  are  poems 
in  prose  and  in  verse  and  aphorisms  which 
bring  to  mind  Tagore’s.  These,  dated  by 
Jimenez  as  having  been  written  between 
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1913  and  1920,  are  samplings  of  later  major 
works  written  between  1916  and  1923:  Eter- 
nidades,  Piedra  y  cielo,  Poesia  and  Belleza. 
The  similarities  between  these  works  of 
Jimenez  and  Tagore’s  The  Gardener,  Stray 
Birds  and  Fruit-Gathering  are,  at  times, 
p>oetic  coincidences;  at  other  times  their 
views  on  p)oetry  are  the  same. 

We  read  in  Tagore’s  The  Gardener  (v)  : 
I  am  restless.  I  am  athirst  for  far-away 
things. 

My  soul  goes  out  in  a  longing  to  touch 
the  skirt  of  the  dim  distance. 

O  Great  Beyond,  O  the  keen  call  of  thy 
flute! 

I  forget,  I  ever  forget,  that  I  have  no  wings 
to  fly,  that  I  am  bound  in  this  spot 
evermore. 

And  in  Jimenez’s  Indice  (No.  3,  p.  59) : 

I  have  wandered  all  night,  in  my  sleep, 
throughout  paths  that  are  contrary  to  real¬ 
ity.  O  what  distances  I  would  travel  if 
what  is  were  that  which  it  should  be! 

And  on  awakening  I  have  sadly  asked 
myself,  “Where  is  the  land  where  man 
can  be  the  master  of  his  dreams?  When 
will  the  time  come  when  man  shall  be 
given  the  right  to  his  yearnings?” 

Tagore  says  in  Stray  Birds  (ccxxxv) : 

Do  not  say,  “It  is  morning,”  and  dismiss  it 
with  a  name  of  yesterday. 

See  it  for  the  first  time  as  a  new-born  child 
that  has  no  name. 

And  Jimenez  in  Indice  (No.  i,  p.  9) : 
Yesterday’s  illusion  shall  be  left,  without 
greed,  as  a  flower  or  a  gem  to  yesterday’s 
corpse. 

In  a  study  of  poets  of  the  new  India  (The 
Golden  Breath  [London.  1933]),  Mulk  Raj 
Anand  says  that  the  general  trend  of  Ta¬ 
gore’s  Gitanjali,  published  in  1911,  is  mysti¬ 
cal  and  that  it  corresponds  to  the  period 
during  which  he  discovered  the  “key  to  the 
very  music  of  his  Being”  (p.  54).  Three 
important  topics  in  Gitanjali  can  be  found 
in  Jimenez’s  works  after  1916:  a  depuration 
of  the  verse,  an  awareness  of  his  other  self, 
and  a  great  concern  with  the  time  devoted 
to  artistic  creation.  In  a  metaphor,  Tagore 
speaks  thus  of  his  new  poetry : 

My  song  has  put  off  her  adornments.  She 
has  no  pride  of  dress  and  decoration.  Or- 
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naments  would  mar  our  union;  they 
would  come  between  thee  and  me,  their 
jingling  would  drown  thy  whispers  ( Gi- 
tanjali  vii). 

This  striving  for  simplicity  is  voiced  again 
by  Tagore  in  Fruit-Gathering  (xv) : 

Your  speech  is  simple,  my  Master,  but  not 
theirs  who  talk  of  you. 

I  understand  the  voice  of  your  stars  and 
the  silence  of  your  trees. 

Jimenez  puts  forth  his  famous  concept  of 
“naked  poetry”  in  Eternidades,  in  1916,  in 
a  metaphor  which  refers  also  to  having  put 
off  the  adornments : 

Then  she  took  to  adorning  herself 

With  all  sorts  of  finery 

And  I  hated  her  not  knowing  why. 

But  once  more  she  began  imdressing 
And  I  smiled  upon  her. 

And  she  took  off  her  slip,  too, 
and  appeared  quite  naked  .  .  . 

Oh,  naked  poetry,  my  lifelong  passion. 
Now  you  are  mine  forever! 

(Trans.  H.  R.  Hays,  The  Selected 
Writings  of  fuan  Ram6n  Jimenez 
[New  York.  1957],  pp.  82-83). 

The  concept  of  “naked  poetry”  became  the 
best  known  feature  of  Jimenez’s  works. 

When  Tagore  and  Jimenez  appraise  their 
duality,  they  proclaim  in  the  same  poetic 
vein  the  inferiority  of  the  self  of  flesh : 

I  came  out  alone  on  my  way  to  my  tryst. 
But  who  is  this  that  follows  me  in  the 
silent  dark? 

I  move  aside  to  avoid  his  presence  but  I 
escape  him  not, 

mourns  Tagore,  in  Gitanjali  (xxx),  while 
Jimenez  reflects,  in  Eeternidades  (exxv) ; 

I  am  not  I. 

I  am  he 

who  walks  at  my  side  without  my  seeing 
him. 

Tagore  grieves  for  the  eternal  time  that 
passes  him  by  without  his  participation  in 
creation : 

And  thus  it  is  that  time  goes  by  while  I 
give  it  to  every  querulous  man  who  claims 
it,  and  thine  altar  is  empty  of  all  offerings 
to  the  last  ( Gitanjali  lxxxii). 

Jimenez  laments  having  to  stop  in  his  race 
like  a  locomotive  through  eternity: 


They  all  derail  me. 

Hour  after  hour.  What  a  dark  task,  hour 
after  hour  .  .  .  ( Indice  No.  4,  p.  20) 
Artistic  creation  became,  in  Jimenez  as  in 
Tagore,  the  prime  source  of  delight.  Like 
Tagore,  Jimenez  learned  to  trust  his  “Inner 
Self.”  He  first  had  worshipped  beauty  as 
an  outsider,  and  through  beauty  he  had 
discovered  the  key  to  Being.  Both  poets 
feel  the  exaltation  of  the  discovery: 

My  paths  are  open  before  me. 

My  wings  are  full  of  the  desire  of  the  sky. 

I  go  to  join  the  shooting  stars  of  midnight, 
to  plunge  into  the  profound  shadow 
.  .  .  (Fruit-Gathering  x) 
sings  Tagore.  And  Jimenez,  in  Piedra  y 
cielo  (xx) : 

All  of  a  sudden,  now 

my  place  having  been  found 

it  seems  to  me  a  place  rare  and  strange' 

from  where  I  master 

the  world. 

The  beauty  of  creation  is  in  themselves.  In 
his  Fruit-Gathering  (lxxxiii)  Tagore 
sings : 

I  feel  that  all  the  stars  shine  in  me. 

The  world  breaks  into  my  life  like  a  flood. 
The  flowers  blossom  in  my  body. 

And  Jimenez  in  Eternidades  (cxxii) 
echoes : 

I  well  know  I  am  a  trunk 
of  the  tree  of  the  eternal. 

I  well  know  that  the  stars 
with  my  blood  I  sustain. 

Having  attained  mystical  union  with  cre¬ 
ation,  they  check  their  ledgers  and  report 
their  findings  with  the  same  metaphor, 
“the  fruit.”  In  Fruit-Gathering  (ii)  Tagore 
writes : 

Now  at  the  end  of  youth  my  life  is  like  a 
fruit  having  nothing  to  spare, 
and  waiting  to  offer  herself  completely 
with  her  full  burden  of  sweetness. 

In  Piedra  y  cielo  (xxvii)  Jimenez  writes: 
Now  all  my  fruits 
,  are  in  my  granary. 

What  a  joy  with  each  day 
to  try  out  a  new  one; 

how  pleasant  the  refreshment  of  my 
maturity  I 

In  one  of  his  aphorisms  Jimenez  said: 
“An  Easterner  and  a  Westerner  I  am,  Alas! 
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For  me  there  is  no  way  out!”  ( Cuadernos 
de  /.  R.  /.,  p.  206) .  His  pronouncement  had 
to  do  with  his  poetic  personality.  Although 
greatly  indebted  to  the  West  for  certain 
disciplines  of  his  art,  Jimenez  was,  never¬ 
theless,  breaking  away  from  Western  ortho¬ 
doxy.  Of  Tagore  it  can  also  be  said  that  he 
was  breaking  away,  but  from  Eastern  ortho¬ 
doxy.  In  his  study  on  Indian  Thought  and 
Its  Development  (New  York.  1936),  Albert 
Schweitzer  presents  Tagore  as  a  thinker 
who  has  reached  a  positive  relation  to  the 
world  which  proceeded  from  God.  With 
Tagore,  says  Schweitzer,  “ethical  world  and 
life  affirmation  has  (sic)  completely  tri¬ 
umphed”  (p.  238),  adding  that  joy  in  life 
and  joy  in  creation  belong,  according  to  Ta¬ 
gore,  to  the  nature  of  man,  and  to  support 
this  view  Schweitzer  quotes  (p.  239)  a  para¬ 
graph  from  Tagore’s  Sadhana: 

Of  course  it  is  obvious  that  the  world 
serves  us  and  fulfills  our  needs,  but  our 
relation  to  it  does  not  end  there.  We  are 
bound  to  it  with  a  deeper  and  truer  bond 
than  that  of  necessity.  Our  soul  is  drawn 
to  it;  our  love  of  life  is  really  our  wish  to 
continue  our  relation  with  this  great 
world.  This  relation  is  one  of  love. 

The  European  mind  is  generally  believed 
to  be  more  preoccupied  with  its  relation  to 
human  society  than  with  its  relation  to  in¬ 
finite  Being.  In  this  respect,  Jimenez  is  less 
European  and  more  Oriental.  In  “Espacio,” 
a  work  corresponding  to  the  last  stage  of 
his  life  and  writings,  he  says : 

What  a  gift  the  world,  what  magical 
universe,  and  all  for  everyone,  for  me,  I! 

I,  immense  universe,  within  and  without 


you,  secure  immensity!  Images  of  love  in 
the  concrete  presence,  gratia  plena  and 
glory  of  the  image,  .  .  .  You,  I,  can  cre¬ 
ate  eternity  one  time  and  a  thousand 
times,  whenever  we  wish! . . .  Love,  with 
you  and  with  the  light  all  can  be  done  and 
what  you  do,  love,  is  endless!  (Tercera 
anfolojta  poitica  [Madrid.  1957],  pp. 
862-863). 

In  his  lectures  at  the  University  of  Mary¬ 
land,  Jimenez  defined  poetry  as  “all  essen¬ 
tial  feelings  related  to  beauty,”  adding  that 
“one  who  lives  in  poetry  is  living  in  God.” 
To  the  end  of  his  life  he  adhered  to  this  be¬ 
lief.  Like  Tagore,  Jimenez  cultivated  the 
emotions  while  cultivating  the  intellect  and 
the  will,  thus  developing  his  nobler  desires 
through  emotions  of  beauty  which  were 
voiced  in  his  poetry.  It  is  not  strange,  then, 
to  find  in  the  works  of  Tagore,  a  great  poet 
of  the  East,  and  of  Jimenez,  a  great  poet  of 
the  West,  so  many  coincidences  in  expres¬ 
sion  and  thought.  We  do  not  find  in  Jime¬ 
nez’s  works  oriental  themes  of  a  narrative 
character  like  those  found  in  the  many 
works  of  Tagore.  He  parallels  Tagore  in  a 
genre  that  is  very  old  in  all  literatures,  the 
aphorism.  He  coincides  also  in  the  poem  in 
prose  but  this  genre  came  of  age  in  Spain 
with  Modernism  during  Jimenez’s  time  and 
by  way  of  Spanish  America.  Thus  we  con¬ 
clude,  in  Tagore’s  beautiful  lines  from  My 
Reminiscences  (p.  267):  “It  is  our  gaze 
which  gives  to  the  blue  of  the  autumn  sky 
its  wistful  tinge  and  human  yearning  which 
gives  poignancy  to  the  breath  of  its  breezes.” 

U niversity  of  Maryland 
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The  European  Literary 
Situation— 1960 

By  WOLFGANG  BERNARD  FLEISCHMANN 


From  August  to  November  of  i960,  I 
traveled  in  Western  Europe  for  the 
purpose  of  refreshing  contact  with 
long-term  correspondents  of  Boo^s  Abroad 
and  of  meeting  editors,  publishers,  and 
writers  whose  work  had  gained  significance 
since  my  predecessor  in  the  Booths  Abroad 
editorial  chair,  Ernst  Erich  Noth,  had  been 
able  to  make  a  similar  trip  in  1956.  My  stops 
were  Liege,  Brussels,  Antwerp,  Amster¬ 
dam,  The  Hague,  Copenhagen,  Oslo, 
Stockholm,  Hamburg,  Frankfurt/Main, 
Munich,  Vienna,  Zurich,  Geneva,  Milan, 
Rome,  Paris,  and  London — an  order  de¬ 
signed,  in  part,  to  enable  me  to  attend  three 
literary  meetings  of  international  signifi* 
cance:  the  Vlllth  Congress  of  the  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Modern  Languages  and  Literatures 
at  Liege,  a  seminar  on  “The  Writer  and  the 
Welfare  State”  sponsored  at  Copienhagen 
by  the  Congress  for  Cultural  Freedom,  and 
the  annual  book  fair  at  Frankfurt,  as  well 
as  to  allow  me  to  witness  publishing  activi¬ 
ties  in  the  great  literary  capitals  of  Paris 
and  London  at  their  autumnal  fever-pitch. 

A  whirlwind  tour  of  this  sort,  even  when 
appointments  and  interviews  with  journal 
correspondents  have  been  carefully  ar¬ 
ranged  in  advance,  is  bedeviled  with  a  hec¬ 
tic  Faustian  tempo.  Upon  leaving  each  city, 
it  always  seemed  to  me  as  if  at  least  one  great 
conversation,  bearing  within  it  a  moment 
of  truth,  had  been  meant  to  take  place  on 
the  day  after  my  departure.  Yet,  covering 
great  areas  at  great  speed  bore  its  advan¬ 
tages  also:  conversations  with  interlocutors 
of  literary  significance  at  varying  locations 
followed  so  closely  one  upon  the  other  that 
they  became  endowed  with  a  sense  of  con¬ 
tinuity.  An  image  of  the  totality  of  West¬ 
ern  European  writing  and  publishing  ac¬ 


tivities — a  view  of  the  literary  situation  at 
large — could  be  erected  in  the  mind’s  eye. 
It  will  be  my  endeavor  here  to  present  as 
faithful  a  copy  of  this  image  as  I  can  muster, 
in  the  hope  that  where  this  paper  may  pre¬ 
tend  to  no  final  conclusions  of  any  sort  it 
may  serve  to  stimulate  curiosity. 

What  seems  perhaps  most  striking  to  an 
American  transient  in  European  literary 
circles  today  is  the  growing  reality  of  what 
the  Dutch  critic  Adriaan  Morricn  terms  the 
“European  literary  village.”  This  concept 
embraces  two  factors:  the  well-nigh  simul¬ 
taneous  distribution  of  new  literary  works 
of  significance,  wherever  these  may  occur 
originally,  over  the  whole  of  Western  Eu¬ 
rope  so  that  Oslo,  Rome,  and  London  will 
discuss  the  same  phenomenon  at  once;  and 
the  almost  parallel  developments  of  similar 
new  literary  trends  in  different  countries, 
so  that  the  cultivation  of  a  given  experimen¬ 
tal  style  in  an  avant-garde  Swiss  review 
makes  it  a  predictable  fact  that  the  same 
manner  will  be  displayed  in  Dutch  or  Dan¬ 
ish  magazines  if  not  this  very  month,  then 
the  next. 

The  first  aspect  of  literary  European  vil¬ 
lage  life — the  simultaneous  burgeoning  out 
everywhere  of  works  alleged  to  be  impor¬ 
tant — is  most  patently  shown  in  the  field  of 
the  theater.  Late  in  1959,  Gallimard  of  Paris 
published  a  new  piece,  Le  rhinoceros,  by 
the  Rumanian-born  French  playwright  Eu¬ 
gene  Ionesco,  A  theatrical  opening  in  Paris 
was  in  the  offing,  and  indeed  it  occurred  in 
early  March  of  i960  at  the  Comedie  Fran- 
9aise  (Odcon)  under  the  aegis  of  Jean- 
Louis  Barrault.  The  European  village  had, 
however,  not  been  able  to  await  a  mise  en 
scene  of  the  original  text  of  Le  rhinoceros: 
a  German  translation,  under  the  tide  of 
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Die  Nashorner,  had  been  produced  at  Diis- 
seldorf  several  weeks  before  the  Paris  pre¬ 
miere.  At  the  same  time,  translators  and 
theatrical  managers  in  Sweden,  Holland, 
and  Denmark — as  well  as  in  England — had 
busied  themselves  to  the  extent  of  allowing 
performances  of  the  play  in  Amsterdam, 
Copenhagen,  Goteborg,  and  London  before 
the  end  of  the  1959-60  theatrical  season, 
with  numerous  German  language  stages 
(notably  Zurich  and  Munich)  following 
suit  with  the  translation  successfully 
brought  out  at  Diisseldorf.  In  the  fall  of 
i960,  Norwegian  theater-goers  interpreted 
the  fact  that  Ionesco’s  story  of  a  befuddled 
survivor  from  la  rhinocSrocite  had  to  await  a 
later  theatrical  season  for  an  of>ening  in 
riJ^smM  at  the  National  Theater  as  a  sign 
of  Oslo  provinciality.  For  within  twelve 
months,  more  or  less,  of  its  public  existence 
Le  rhinoceros  had  become  a  European  play, 
detached  from  the  French  village  landscape 
in  which  it  is  set,  articulate  in  many 
tongues,  and  analyzed  with  little  regard  to 
original  text  and  style  by  critics  everywhere. 

The  case  of  Le  rhinoceros  is  admittedly  a 
spectacular  one  for  parallel  diffusion.  Yet, 
even  within  the  field  of  the  novel,  similarly 
striking  instances  may  be  found.  Thus  Gra¬ 
ham  Greene’s  newest  work,  A  Burnt-Out 
Case,  came  out  in  Swedish  translation  com¬ 
pleted  from  the  manuscript  in  November 
i960,  where  the  London  edition  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  original  had  to  await  early  1961  for  pub¬ 
lication.  Conversely,  English  and  French 
editions  of  Alberto  Moravia’s  new  fictional 
work.  La  noia,  were  already  planned  and 
contracted  for  long  before  the  Italian  pub¬ 
lication  date.  In  Paris,  literary  agents  from 
Germany,  England,  and  from  other  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  each  year  await  the  award 
of  the  great  French  fiction  prizes  (Gon- 
court,  Femina,  Renaudot,  and  others)  with 
bated  breath,  ready  to  buy  options  on  trans¬ 
lation  and  publication  rights  with  an  eager¬ 
ness  seldom  equalled  by  an  actual  reading 
acquaintance  with  the  novels  concerned. 


If  the  drama  and  the  novel  show  forth 
the  most  striking  examples  for  the  simul¬ 
taneous  diffusion  of  literary  works  within 
the  literary  village,  lyric  poetry  offers  the 
most  interesting  example  of  the  other  aspect 
of  that  community — the  parallel  develop¬ 
ment  of  similar  styles  and  modes  in  original 
creation  as  practiced  in  different  countries 
of  Europe.  It  is,  for  instance,  difficult  to  say 
just  where  or  when  the  emulation  of  the 
Japanese  haikju  cast  in  contemporary  collo¬ 
quial  language  had  its  inception  as  a  fash¬ 
ionable  mode  of  poetic  expression  for 
younger  experimentalists  in  Western  Eu¬ 
rope.  Today,  however,  the  hail{u  may  be 
found  on  the  pages  of  any  avant-garde  fX)- 
etry  magazine  worthy  of  mention,  whether 
one  opens  up  the  Swiss-German  hortulus  or 
the  French  action  po6tique,  the  English  To¬ 
morrow  or  the  Irish  Icarus,  the  Dutch  Sin- 
gel  262  or  the  Danish  Vindrosen,  one  or  an¬ 
other  haif{u  may  be  found.  To  a  lesser  but 
still  perceptible  extent  the  critical  essay  in 
the  European  literary  village  of  i960  speaks 
a  thematic  lingua  franca  which  does  not 
seem  to  suffer  from  translation  and  gives  an 
appearance  of  spontaneity  in  whatever  lan¬ 
guage  it  happens  to  be  presented.  A  spec¬ 
tacular  example  of  contemporary  Euro¬ 
pean  criticism  depaysS  is  offered  by  the 
chain  of  cultural  periodicals  more  or  less 
loosely  sponsored  by  the  Congress  for  Cul¬ 
tural  Freedom:  Der  Monat  in  German, 
Encounter  in  English,  Preuves  in  French, 
Cuadernos  in  Spanish,  Tempo  Presente  in 
Italian,  and  (as  a  newcomer  to  the  group) 
the  Danish  Perspe^tiv,  where  the  same  ar¬ 
ticles,  in  translations  appropriate  to  the  id¬ 
iom  of  the  given  journal,  are  at  times  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  literary  section  of  all. 

Such  a  phenomenon  is  an  extreme  symp¬ 
tom  for  the  denationalization  of  literatures 
and  their  attendant  tendency  to  standardi¬ 
zation  which  are  salient  features  of  Euro¬ 
pean  literary  life  as  observed  in  i960.  The 
parallel  diffusion  of  major  works  and  the 
close  resemblances  among  original  creations 
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of  certain  sorts  in  various  languages  give  the 
impression  that,  where  literary  aaivities  in 
the  Communist-controlled  part  of  Europe 
have  been,  since  1945,  forcibly  standardized 
through  political  pressures  and  “agitprop,” 
these  are  being  levelled  and  international¬ 
ized  voluntarily  in  the  Western  democra¬ 
cies.  This  impression  is  enhanced  and  but¬ 
tressed  by  the  presence  of  attendant  phe¬ 
nomena  of  which  some  go  beyond  the  print¬ 
ed  page  as  a  medium  of  communication. 
Here  one  must  speak  primarily  of  radio 
and  television  programs  which,  on  the  state- 
owned  networks  in  Western  Europe,  can 
afford  to  schedule  poetry-readings,  round¬ 
table  discussions  of  major  publications,  and 
leaure  scries  concerned  with  literary  his¬ 
tory  and  criticism.  With  unequal  intensity 
from  country  to  country,  the  European  lit¬ 
erary  village  attitude  prevails  here:  I  was 
able,  by  sheer  accident,  to  witness  a  p)er- 
formance  of  Sartre’s  Lts  sSquestris  d'Al- 
tona  ( Die  Eingeschlossenen )  over  the  Ger¬ 
man  television  network,  to  hear  James  Joyce 
discussed  over  a  radio  transmitter  in  an 
Austrian  airport  bus,  and  to  practice  my 
limited  Swedish  on  what  I  assumed  to  be 
a  radio  lecture  on  Britain’s  Angry  Young 
Men.  Further  supporting  features  of  the 
internationalization  of  European  literature 
and  its  communication  to  the  broad  public 
arc  publishing  activities  in  the  pocket-book 
field  intensified,  since  World  War  Two,  in 
the  direction  of  translations  far  more  nu¬ 
merous  in  quantity  and  more  attractive  in 
presentation  than  was  true  before  that  time. 
Finally,  the  continued  availability  of  state- 
subsidized,  inexpensive  theater  tickets  in 
countries  otherwise  suffering  from  infla¬ 
tion  is,  when  one  considers  the  growing  in¬ 
ternationalization  of  the  Western  European 
stage,  no  negligible  factor  in  this  discussion. 

Occidental  literary  Europe  is  thus  draw¬ 
ing  more  closely  together  than  was  true 
thirty  or  certainly  twenty  years  ago;  major 
authors  arc  seen  as  European  rather  than 
as  national  figures;  movements  of  thought 


and  of  creation  cross  geographic  borders. 
This  is  the  salient  feature  of  today’s  Europe¬ 
an  literary  situation,  yet,  even  in  such  a 
brief  sketch  as  this,  at  least  two  strictures 
should  be  drawn  in  relation  to  it. 

The  first  almost  self-evidently  concerns 
tradition;  it  is  a  bringing  to  mind  that  a 
closely  knit  European  literary  community 
has,  at  one  or  the  other  p>oint  of  history,  ex¬ 
isted  before.  Anyone  who  has  studied  the 
diffusion  of  the  works  of  Petrarch  in  fif¬ 
teenth  and  sixteenth  century  Europe  knows 
how  many  poets  good  and  bad,  spread  geo¬ 
graphically  from  Poland  to  Portugal,  based 
a  great  proportion  of  their  original  crea¬ 
tion  upon  his  style.  Even  further  back  in 
time,  the  thematic  diffusion  of  matter  for 
medieval  romances  shows  an  international 
link  bettered  only  by  that  much  more  wide¬ 
spread  community  of  Europ)ean  men  of  let¬ 
ters  from  the  Renaissance  to  the  nineteenth 
century  engaged  in  the  reading,  emulation, 
and  imitation  of  Graeco-Roman  works  of 
literature.  Tradition  should  be  brought  in¬ 
to  connection  with  the  current  phenome¬ 
non  of  Western  European  literary  integra¬ 
tion  if  only  to  show  that  the  thought  proc¬ 
esses  animating  this  coming  together  are 
quite  established  ones  and,  perhaps  more 
importantly,  that  the  internationalization 
of  European  literature  at  any  given  point 
in  time  provides  no  guarantee  for  a  simi¬ 
lar  continuation  into  the  futiye.  The  ex¬ 
ample  of  Hungarian  literature  in  i960,  such 
as  it  is,  demonstrates  succinctly  that,  given 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  suppression  and 
force,  the  membership  any  national  com¬ 
munity  has  in  a  greater  one  transcending 
its  borders  may  be  reduced  and  mutilated  to 
an  almost  total  degree.  f 

The  second  stricture  to  be  placed  on  the 
concept  of  “the  European  literary  village” 
as  presented  here  concerns  trends  and 
movements  active  in  various  Western  Eu¬ 
ropean  countries  today  which  either  by  their 
nature  or  through  a  limited  desire  on  the 
parts  of  authors  and  publishers  to  get  works 
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known  abroad  get  only  limited  recognition 
outside  the  confines  of  their  own  country 
and  thus  remain  definitely  national  in  char¬ 
acter.  Regionalist  works  of  fiction  as  writ¬ 
ten  in  Norway  and  Sweden  in  large  quan¬ 
tities  but  also  published  to  a  measure  in 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Switzerland  prob¬ 
ably  make  up  the  largest  group  of  works 
which,  while  they  enjoy  a  sizeable  reading 
public  in  their  home  countries,  are  usually 
not  selected  for  translation  and  publication 
abroad.  Lyric  poetry  written  in  styles  said 
to  be  internationally  unfashionable  at  pres¬ 
ent  because  the  traditions  of  which  they 
form  a  part  have  already  enjoyed  cosmojx)!- 
itan  recognition  in  the  past  makes  up  a  sec¬ 
ond  group  of  works  in  this  category.  Here, 
Norwegian  poets  who  are  just  now'  discov¬ 
ering  and  emulating  T.  S.  Eliot  should  be 
mentioned;  German  poetry  which  contin¬ 
ues  to  employ  traditional  classic-romantic 
forms  furnishes  another  example;  French 
lyrics  written  in  Geneva  or  Brussels  where 
a  prosody  reminiscent  of  Victor  Hugo  is 
still  occasionally  acceptable,  a  third.  Among 
those  works  of  literature  which  remain 
within  their  country’s  boundaries  for  rea¬ 
sons  of  disinterest  and  neglect  on  the  part 
of  their  authors  and  publishers,  a  good  por¬ 
tion  of  contemporary  Italian  fiction,  lyric 
pxotry,  and  drama  must  be  mentioned,  Sal¬ 
vatore  Quasimodo  is  by  no  means  the  only 
Italian  poet  of  high  merit  whose  work, 
through  a  lack  of  interest  in  broadcasting 
the  quality  of  his  creations,  has — until  the 
Nobel  Prize  skyrocketed  him  to  celebrity — 
remained  almost  unknown  outside  of  Ital¬ 
ian  literary  circles.  A  remarkable  lack  of 
interest  on  the  part  of  Austrian  publishers 
in  getting  the  work  of  their  authors  known 
even  as  far  away  as  Germany  or  Switzer¬ 
land  has  resulted  in  restricting  a  good  quan¬ 
tity  of  p)oetry  and  prose  to  a  very  limited 
audience.  Here  the  initiative  of  the  authors 
themselves,  who  are  constrained  to  find  an 
energetic  publisher  in  Munich  or  Stuttgart 


interested  in  making  their  work  known,  is 
often  called  into  play,  if  they  succeed  in 
broadening  their  horizons. 

This  brief  essay  attempts  to  relate  my  im¬ 
pressions  of  the  literary  situation  in  West¬ 
ern  Europe,  i960.  The  current  tendency 
most  evident  in  the  Europiean  world  of  let¬ 
ters  this  side  of  the  Iron  Curtain  seems  to 
be  toward  an  integration  and  standardiza¬ 
tion  in  writing  and  publishing  on  a  cosmo¬ 
politan,  international  scale.  Major  works 
achieve  European  stature  almost  before 
they  are  recognized  as  leading  productions 
in  their  countries  of  origin.  The  art  of 
translation  flourishes,  and  mass  media  of 
communication  including  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  networks  are  imbued  with  an  inter¬ 
nationalist  spirit  of  literary  criticism.  In 
spite  of  this  great  merger  of  Europiean  lit¬ 
erary  phenomena,  certain  distinctively  na¬ 
tional  literary  trends  continue  to  flourish: 
Noteworthy  among  these  are  Norwegian 
and  Swedish  regionalist  fiction  deemed  to 
be  of  little  interest  outside  the  boundaries  of 
their  own  countries  and  a  good  pxirtion  of 
new  writing  in  Italy  and  Austria,  countries 
in  which  a  certain  provincialism  and  an  as¬ 
sumption  of  a  lack  of  interest  in  their  litera¬ 
tures  on  the  part  of  foreign  audiences  are 
strong  forces.  While  the  Europiean  literary 
world  seems,  at  least  on  the  surface,  to  have 
recovered  from  the  arrant  nationalisms  and 
chauvinisms  which  in  varying  measure  be¬ 
set  it  at  the  time  of  the  last  war,  the  history 
of  literature  shows  us  that  even  a  far  more 
productive  harmony  than  is  at  present  evi¬ 
dent  carries  within  it  no  guarantees  of  p>er- 
manence.  Nor  are  literary  standardization 
and  internationalism  without  their  built-in 
threats,  as  the  warning  example  of  Soviet 
satellite  literatures  makes  clear.  Larger  con¬ 
ferences  and  alarms  than  Mount  Helicon 
has  customarily  been  able  to  cop)e  with  sin¬ 
gly  will,  I  fear,  decide  the  future  of  litera¬ 
ture  in  the  Europiean  Occident. 

Emory  University 
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Boris  Zaitsev  at  Eighty 
By  Leonid  Rzhevsky 
(Translated  by  Donald  S.  Short) 

Boris  Zaitsev,  the  well  known  Russian  novel¬ 
ist  whose  books  have  been  translated  into 
many  foreign  languages,  was  eighty  years  old 
this  year.  After  the  death  of  Ivan  Bunin  (in 
Paris,  1953)  and  Sergheev-Tsensky  (in  the 
Soviet  Union,  1958),  B.  Zaitsev  is  the  oldest 
of  the  most  well  known  masters  of  Russian 
prose  of  pre-revolutionary  times,  “the  last  Mo¬ 
hican”  of  a  pleiad  of  writers  of  the  beginning 
of  the  century.  His  first  story,  Voll{i  (“The 
Wolves.”  1902),  gained  him  admittance  to  the 
big  literary  magazines  and  he  became  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  small  literary  circle,  “Sreda”  (Wed¬ 
nesday),  to  which  L.  Andreev,  I.  Bunin,  Cor¬ 
ky,  and  Chekhov  belonged. 

B.  Zaitsev’s  childhood  is  connected  with  the 
Turgenev  landscape  of  central  Russia,  with  the 
rural  and  urban  way  of  life  of  the  Russian  in¬ 
tellectual  circles  (he  was  born  in  1881  in  Orel 
into  the  family  of  a  mining  engineer).  In  1913 
his  first  novel,  Dal’nij  f^raj  (“The  Far  Coun¬ 
try”),  came  out,  and  in  1918  Golubaja  zvezda 
(“Azure  Star”),  which  is  the  best  of  his  long 
novels,  was  written  in  Moscow  and  about 
Moscow  and  is  sprinkled  with  lyricism  which 
reminds  one  at  times  of  Chekhov,  but  which 
by  its  poetic-semantic  nature  is  Zaitsev’s  style 
entirely. 

In  1921,  after  a  serious  illness,  Zaitsev  re¬ 
ceived  permission  to  go  beyond  the  borders  of 
the  country,  where  by  this  time  a  large  group 
of  Russian  writers  who  did  not  accept  the  Oc¬ 
tober  Revolution  were  gathering  (A.  Tolstoy, 
Bunin,  Merezhkovsky,  Kuprin,  Shmelev,  Bal¬ 
mont,  and  many  others).  And  B.  Zaitsev 
moved  abroad,  living  at  first  in  Berlin  (there 
in  1922  his  collected  works  in  six  volumes 
came  out),  then  in  Italy,  and  after  1924  in 
Paris. 

The  years  of  emigration  turned  out  to  be 
very  fruitful  for  B.  Zaitsev.  “All  of  my  more 
or  less  mature  work  has  been  done  in  exile,” 
he  says  in  the  essay,  O  sebe  samom  (“About 
Myself’).  He  wrote  a  series  of  novels  and  es¬ 
says  about  Italy  and  translated  Dante  into 
Russian.  In  1926  his  first  lengthy  work  after 
his  emigration,  the  novel  Zolotoj  uzor  (“Gold¬ 
en  Pattern”),  was  published.  Its  theme  is  the 
Russian  intelligentsia  and  revolution,  and  for 
the  first  time  this  theme  is  given  a  critical,  re¬ 


pentant  treatment.  To  the  first  days  of  the 
revolution  the  novel  Anna  (1929-30),  one  of 
the  clearest  pieces  of  Zaitsev’s  work  in  regard 
to  plasticity  of  description,  is  dedicated,  along 
with  the  stories,  Strannoe  putesestvie  (“Strange 
Journey”)  and  Avdot'ja-Smert’  (“Avdot’ja- 
The  Death”).  During  the  emigration  pe- 
•  riod,  three  extensive  biographical  novels  about 
authors  whose  creative  character  was  probably 
nearest  to  Zaitsev  himself,  Zizn'  Turgeneva 
(“The  Life  of  Turgenev”),  “Zhukovsky,”  and 
“Chekhov,”  were  written.  In  the  years  1937- 
52,  an  autobiographical  trilogy,  Putesestvie 
Gleba  (“Gleb’s  Journey”),  was  produced,  the 
theme  of  which  is  the  unchangeable  back¬ 
ground  of  Russia,  as  the  author  had  experi¬ 
enced  it  and  as  he  was  re-experiencing  and  re¬ 
appraising  it  in  memory.  In  1960  in  Munich, 
the  second  edition  of  Moskva  (“Moscow”) 
came  out.  This  is  a  book  of  most  interesting 
recollections  of  the  life  of  the  creative  elite  of 
Moscow  during  the  pre-revolutionary  period 
and  in  the  first  years  after  the  revolution. 

Among  Russian  writers  of  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  B.  Zaitsev  holds  a  special  position. 
Somewhere  between  Chekhov  and  Bunin,  not 
on  the  side  of  the  symbolism  of  A.  Bely  or  the 
later  L.  Andreev,  but  also  not  on  the  side  of  the 
traditional  realism  of  A.  Kuprin,  runs  the  line 
that  represents  Zaitsev’s  mastery.  A  very  in¬ 
dividual,  very  lyrical  outlook  on  life,  softened 
by  sincere  reconciliation  and  peace,  is  the  basis 
of  Zaitsev’s  aesthetics.  “Nobody  would  think 
of  including  you  in  the  realists,”  Pierre  Pascal 
(of  the  Sorbonne)  writes  him.  “There  is  too 
much  tenderness,  goodness  and  sympathy 
toward  people  in  your  works  for  that.  You 
have  too  much  faith  in  the  fact  that  human  fate 
is  not  exhausted  by  earthly  reality.”  A  Chris¬ 
tian,  religious  world-feeling  is  the  essence  of 
Zaitsev’s  aesthetics.  In  that  sense  (not  in  the 
sense  of  formal  mastery)  he  is  more  compar¬ 
able  to  the  later  Pasternak  than  anyone  else, 
and  it  was  not  by  accident  that,  in  the  past  few 
years  of  the  life  of  the  author  of  Doctor  Zhiva¬ 
go,  mutual  correspondence  between  the  two 
writers,  who  knew  each  other  before  the  rev¬ 
olution,  had  developed. 

The  theme  of  this  turning  to  heaven,  the 
acknowledgment  of  a  force  greater  than  hu¬ 
man  destiny,  is  one  of  the  revealing,  internal 
themes  of  2^itsev’s  works.  It  is  already  no¬ 
ticeable  in  the  aforementioned  novel  Golubaja 
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zvezda  (the  star  Vega  in  the  constellation 
Lira),  the  hero  of  which  says:  “I  have  a  belief 
which  perhaps  seems  strange  to  anyone  else: 
that  my  star  is  a  protectress.  I  was  born  under 
her.  I  notice  her  first  of  all  whenever  I  look 
at  the  heavens.  For  me  she  is  beauty,  truth, 
divinity.  Besides  that,  she  is  a  woman,  and 
sends  me  the  light  of  love.” 

In  his  latest  works  and  hrst  of  all  in  the 
autobiography,  Putelestvie  Gleba,  a  sort  of 
pantheistic  feeling  of  a  higher  force  grows  in¬ 
to  a  Christian  reconciliation  with  the  will  of 
providence.  In  a  small  lyrical  essay.  Van- 
dejsl{ij  epilog  (“Vendee  Epilogue.”  1951), 
as  if  finishing  an  inner  monologue  about  his 
aesthetic  creed  Zaitsev  writes:  “I  accept  every¬ 
thing  and  am  thankful  for  everything,  for  hap¬ 
piness  and  for  grief  (you  have  had  both, 
enough  of  both.  But  only  for  your  advantage). 
And  if  one  is  in  a  foreign  country,  is  lonely, 
and  has  no  native  country,  it  means  that  this  is 
how  it  is  pleasing  to  God.  What  can  I  with 
my  tiny  intellect  say?  In  the  evening  or  at 
daybreak  I’ll  go  out  into  the  fields  alone  as  I 
often  did  in  Russia.  I’ll  walk  up  to  a  statue 
of  the  Saviour,  blessing  in  the  half  darkness 
with  His  right  hand  the  landscape  of  Vendee. 
I’ll  approach  the  pedestal  and  sit  down  on 
the  step.  And  in  this  manner  I’ll  sit  by  His 
feet.  A  passing  truck’s  lights  will  momentarily 
flash  on  us.  A  belated  two-wheeled  cart  will 
slowly  rattle  by,  creaking  on  into  our  village. 
And  then  once  again  it  will  become  silent.” 

“And  not  one  word  of  mine  which  was 
written  abroad  was  allowed  to  get  back  to 
my  native  country,”  laments  the  eighty  year 
old  writer  in  O  sebe  samom.  He  is  correct 
only  in  part.  It  is  correct  that  in  the  u.s.s.r.  the 
works  of  writers  who  have  emigrated  are  pub¬ 
lished  only  after  their  deaths  (so  it  was  with 
Bunin  and  Shmelev,  for  example).  In  fact, 
the  young  Soviet  generation  is  deprived  of 
the  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  not 
only  with  the  work  done  during  his  emigra¬ 
tion,  but  also  with  the  pre-revolutionary  offer¬ 
ings  of  B.  Zaitsev.  However,  B.  Zaitsev’s  books 
undoubtedly  reach  some,  if  only  and  most  cer¬ 
tainly  small,  literary  circles  in  the  u.s.s.r.  It  is 
impossible  to  blot  his  name  from  the  history 
of  Russian  literature  and  encyclopedic  refer¬ 
ence  books.  One  of  the  prominent  Soviet 
writers,  K.  Paustovsky,  wrote  in  the  novel, 
'Nalalo  nevedomogo  veXa  (“The  Beginning 
of  the  Unknown  Century”):  “In  order  to 
somewhat  recover  my  senses,  I  reread  my  fa¬ 
vorite  books:  “Spring  Waters”  by  Turgenev, 
“Azure  Star”  by  Boris  Zaitsev,  “Tristan  and 
Isolde”  and  “Manon  Lescaut,”  which  all  seem 


to  be  revealed  in  and  warmed  by  a  light  that 
never  grows  dim.  These  books  indeed  seem 
to  shine  in  the  darkness  of  Kiev  evenings  like 
imperishable  stars.” 

Golubaja  zvezda  and  much  more  of  Zait¬ 
sev’s  work  will,  of  course,  be  published  and 
read  in  the  Soviet  Union.  They  will  be  read 
all  the  more  willingly  and  eagerly  because,  as 
far  as  can  be  judged,  the  Soviet  reader  is 
starved  for  the  personal,  the  intimate  in  litera¬ 
ture.  Another  writer  celebrating  his  jubilee 
this  year,  seventy  year  old  Ilya  Ehrenburg,  ap¬ 
parently  was  speaking  precisely  of  such  a 
hunger  in  a  speech  on  the  radio  (26th  of  Jan¬ 
uary),  having  in  mind  Chekhov’s  novel  The 
Lady  with  the  Dog,  and  the  argument  in  So¬ 
viet  newspapers  between  “physics”  and 
“lyrics”  on  the  subject,  “Are  fine  arts  needed?” 
when  he  said:  “The  dream  of  sputniks  around 
the  earth  has  now  been  brought  to  life  by 
scientists.  But  precisely  from  these  scientists 
I  heard  another  dream:  ‘Where  are  the  sput¬ 
niks  of  the  human  heart?  Where  is  Tolstoy? 
Where  is  Chekhov  ?  Who  will  tell  of  the  weari¬ 
ness  of  the  old  scientist  or  of  the  drama  of  the 
lab  technician  at  the  Energy  Institute,  whom 
nobody  calls  “lady”  and  who  has  no  little 
dog?’  ” 

One  who  to  some  extent  certainly  has  a 
bearing  on  such  “sputniks  of  the  human 
heart”  is  B.  Zaitsev,  the  oldest  writer  of  the 
post-Chekhov  period  of  Russian  literature. 

University  of  Lund 

Shard’s  New  American  Anthology 

By  Carl  L.  Anderson 

Knut  Hamsun’s  strictures  in  Fra  det  moderne 
AmeriXas  Aandsliv  on  American  life  and  lite¬ 
rature  have  stood  for  more  than  seventy  years 
as  cogent,  accurate  criticism  for  those  who 
have  sought  the  kind  of  truth  Hamsun  pur¬ 
veyed;  only  a  year  ago  a  German  translation 
was  published  in  Munich.  Hamsun’s  country¬ 
man,  Sigmund  Skard,  has  deplored  Hamsun’s 
angry  tirade,  for  it  is  to  be  rightly  seen  as  the 
indiscretion  of  a  disillusioned  young  man;  but 
also  for  the  better  reason  that  more  judicious, 
better  informed  Norwegian  criticism  of 
America  has  long  been  available.  A  large  part 
of  it  has,  in  fact,  been  supplied  by  Professor 
Skard  himself  both  in  the  role  of  professor  and 
of  scholar.  His  latest  publication.  Under  nye 
stjerner:  AmeriXansX  lyrriX  gjennom  300  ar 
(Oslo.  Gyldendal  Norsk.  1960.  225  pages),  an 
anthology  of  translations  of  American  poetry 
representing  the  work  of  more  than  thirty 
years  by  the  translator,  is  further  testimony  of 
Professor  Skard’s  energetic  and  devoted  labors 
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in  gaining  understanding  between  his  country 
and  the  United  States. 

The  vast  difference  between  the  Hamsun 
and  the  Skard  approach  to  American  literature 
is  immediately  apparent  in  these  respectful 
selections  from  the  whole  range  of  American 
poetry  and  in  the  great  care  that  has  been  giv¬ 
en  to  their  translation.  Professor  Skard’s 
sympathies  are  persistent  and  wide,  and  Nor¬ 
wegian  readers,  who  have  recently  been  given 
Whitman’s  Song  of  Myself,  Eliot’s  Poems, 
Masters’s  Spoon  River  Anthology,  and  an  an¬ 
thology  of  contemporary  American  poetry  by 
Paal  Brekke,  will  undoubtedly  respond  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Skard’s  efforts  with  gratitude,  even 
though  many  will  perhaps  regret  his  having 
chosen  neo-Norwegian  (nynorslO,  a  learned 
amalgamation  of  dialects,  rather  than  stand¬ 
ard  Norwegian  for  his  medium.  Final  choices 
for  inclusion  in  the  anthology  inevitably  were 
determined  by  their  adaptability  for  Norwe¬ 
gian  translation,  but  the  selection  ranges  from 
Anne  Bradstreet  to  Richard  Eberhart  and  in¬ 
cludes  at  least  one  poem  by  all  important 
poets  except  Ezra  Pound,  Hart  Crane,  and 
Marianne  Moore. 

One-fourth  of  the  volume  is  turned  over  to 
three  obvious  favorites  of  the  translator,  Walt 
Whitman,  Emily  Dickinson,  and  Robert  Frost. 
Emerson,  Stephen  Crane,  Masters,  Sandburg, 
Williams,  Wylie,  and  Jeffers  are  represented 
by  a  half-dozen,  more  or  less,  poems  each. 
The  twenty-two  others  appear  usually  in  one 
or  two  poems  for  each.  Eliot’s  “Prufrock”  is 
one  of  these,  as  is  Stevens’s  “Sunday  Morn¬ 
ing,’’  both  difficult,  one  would  suppose,  to 
translate  if  the  colloquially  ironic  tone  is  to 
be  kept,  and  both  are  admirably  done.  A  poet 
like  Longfellow  actually  improves  in  parts, 
when,  for  example,  such  a  phrase  as  “Thou 
makest  full  confession”  becomes,  simply  and 
direedy,  “Du  skriftar  alt.” 

Skard’s  success  is  seen  best  in  the  three  poets 
he  has  given  most  room  to.  Whitman’s  affini¬ 
ties  to  Wergcland  perhaps  eased  the  task  of 
translation;  at  any  rate,  Skard  is  very  good 
with  Whitman,  and  one  wishes  only  that  he 
had  included  “Out  of  the  Cradle”  or  “When 
Lilacs  Last  in  the  Dooryard  Bloom’d.”  The 
Dickinson  poems,  because  of  short  lines,  prob¬ 
lems  of  rhyme  and  meter,  and  the  like,  have 
undergone  some  transformation  as  well  as 
translation,  so  that,  for  example,  well-known 
lines  like  “But  internal  difference  /  Where 
the  meanings  are”  have  lost  in  translation  some 
of  their  force  as  plain  statement.  On  the  whole, 
however,  despite  inevitable  losses  in  translat¬ 
ing  such  concentrated,  intense,  yet  seemingly 


off-hand  verse  as  this,  the  translations  have 
successfully  caught  its  spirit  and  a  remarkably 
high  degree  of  its  meaning  and  form. 

Some  of  the  finest  translations,  nevertheless, 
are  those  of  Frost’s  poetry,  including  two  dra¬ 
matic  dialogues  as  well  as  thirteen  short  poems. 
The  movement  of  these  lines  is  as  clear  and 
distinctive  in  the  Norwegian  as  in  the  origi¬ 
nal;  rhyme  patterns,  often  exceedingly  intri¬ 
cate  in  Frost,  have  been  given  extraordinary 
care;  whole  stanzas  fall  into  place  as  though 
they  had  been  meant  to  be  in  Norwegian  in 
the  first  place.  Occasionally,  a  reference  in¬ 
serted  by  the  translator  (like  that  to  St.  Lucy’s 
night  in  “Stopping  By  Woods”)  to  make  a 
rhyme  or  fill  out  a  line  disturb"  what  is  other¬ 
wise  close  to  perfection,  but  such  an  intrusion 
is  more  easily  forgivable  than  the  use  of  italics 
in  a  good  many  of  the  translations  to  show  the 
meaning  to  be  taken.  To  italicize  the  first 
word  in  “He  will  not  go  beyond  his  father’s 
saying”  (Han  vil  kje  sleppa  det  som  far  hans 
sagde)  precludes  any  speculation  about  the 
possible  primitivism  of  the  speaker  himself  in 
“Mending  Wall”;  though  a  slight  fault,  the 
use  of  italics  here  and  elsewhere  seems  a 
strange  presumption  by  a  translator. 

The  poems  are  prefaced  by  an  essay  of  near¬ 
ly  thirty  pages  in  the  style  of  literary  history. 
Aside  from  locating  the  Marshes  of  Glynn  on 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  essay  is  as  useful  and 
well-informed  as  the  translations  themselves 
are  clearly  the  work  of  love  and  scholarship. 
Professor  Skard’s  volume  will,  unlike  Ham¬ 
sun’s,  stir  no  controversy,  but  it  will  quietly 
and  solidly  do  lasting  work  for  the  cause  of 
literature  as  well  as  for  international  under¬ 
standing.  University 

The  Sources  of  Aragon’s  War  Poetry, 

1939-^942 

By  Francis  J.  Carmody 
In  France,  during  the  last  war,  men  of  letters 
reacted  variously  toward  changes  in  the  world 
situation  and  their  personal  relationship  to  it. 
It  became  necessary  to  take  a  position  for  or 
against  Fascism,  or  to  stand  aloof.  If  then  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  pure  poetry,  it  would  at  that 
time  have  no  dealings  with  reality,  but  sing  of 
flowers  or  of  the  moon.  Poetry  of  circum¬ 
stance,  in  contrast,  would  express  the  human 
tragedy  as  an  aspect  of  man’s  fate  during  the 
cataclysm,  or  turn  against  the  powers  respon¬ 
sible  for  it,  and  ideologies  would  inevitably 
assume  a  stronger  political  color,  and  come 
more  directly  to  the  point. 

For  French  writers,  the  cataclysm  began  in 
Spain.  Thus  a  new  orientation  in  the  poetry 
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of  Paul  Eluard,  evident  in  La  victoire  de  Guer¬ 
nica,  foresees  his  revolt  against  the  aloofness 
of  surrealism,  and  the  total  engagement  of  his 
clandestine  verse.  In  order  to  situate  the  work 
of  the  war  years,  one  must  keep  in  mind  sev¬ 
eral  political  events  of  this  kind.  The  Russo- 
German  pact  of  August  28,  1939,  not  only  led 
at  once  to  war,  but  officially  allied  the  Com¬ 
munists  and  the  Nazis,  rendered  the  Party  il¬ 
legal,  and  divided  allegiance  between  it  and 
France.  Aragon’s  novel,  Les  communistes, 
documents  this  situation.  Then,  ten  months 
later,  on  July  25,  1940,  the  Armistice  divided 
the  nation  into  two  parts.  In  the  occupied  zone, 
a  few  Communist  writers  attempted  to  orga¬ 
nize  a  resistance  movement  to  aid  the  Allied 
cause  and  undermine  German  intellectual 
propaganda,  while  in  the  free  zone,  subject  to 
the  lesser  rigors  of  pro-German  censorship,  oth¬ 
ers  proceeded  openly  but  by  innuendo.  Two 
typical  literary  reviews  of  this  first  period  are 
La  Pensfe  Libre,  published  illegally  in  Paris, 
and  Pohes  casquSs,  organ  of  “I’^ole  fran- 
qaise,”  edited  by  Pierre  &ghers  at  Villeneuve- 
les-Avignon  (see  B.A.  34:3,  p.  233). 

The  situation  took  a  different  turn  in  July, 
1941,  when  the  German  invasion  of  Russia  of¬ 
ficially  allied  the  Communists  with  the  west¬ 
ern  powers,  and  led  in  Paris  to  the  formation 
of  the  “Comitc  National  des  Ecrivains,”  in 
which  Aragon  took  an  active  part.  It  was, 
however,  only  after  the  annexation  of  the  free 
zone,  on  November  11,  1942,  that  the  nation 
was  finally  united,  and  poets,  abandoning 
veiled  allusion  to  events,  turned  to  illegal  and 
clandestine  publication.  War  poetry,  in  this 
absolute  sense,  appeared  in  Paris  in  Les  Lettres 
fran^aises  and  in  the  anthology  entitled  Vhon- 
neur  des  pohes,  edited  by  Paul  Eluard,  and 
containing,  besides  his  work,  the  overt  anti- 
Nazi  verse  of  Aragon,  Seghers,  and  others. 

Since  Hourra  I'Oural,  of  1934,  Aragon  had 
devoted  himself  to  a  series  of  novels,  and  his 
return  to  poetry  in  1939  was  an  event  of  major 
importance.  As  in  his  earlier  verse,  he  contin¬ 
ued  to  distinguish  himself  from  his  Cubist, 
Dadaist,  and  Surrealist  colleagues  in  his  endur¬ 
ing  enthusiasm  for  modern  things,  his  salu- 
tory  sense  of  irony,  and  his  mastery  of  verbal 
improvisation.  He  owes  more  to  Apollinaire 
than  to  the  Surrealists,  and  Hourra  I’Oural 
inaugurates  a  new  lyricism  powerful  both  in 
its  rhythms  and  its  living  themes.  During  the 
three  years  that  separate  La  crbve-coeur  from 
Brociliande,  he  perfected  a  system  of  rigorous 
versification,  and  invented  a  method  of  sub¬ 
versive  allusions.  His  step  forward  depends 
in  large  part  on  his  use  of  source  materials. 


One  must  keep  in  mind  Aragon’s  personal 
experiences  during  this  period.  (The  best  ac¬ 
count  appears  in  Hannah  Josephson’s  Aragon, 
Poet  of  the  French  Resistance.  New  York. 
1945.)  He  entered  the  medical  corps  and 
traveled  in  the  north,  planning  emergency  hos¬ 
pital  sites.  After  the  Armistice,  he  went  to  the 
free  zone,  stopping  briefly  at  Cahors,  Tou¬ 
louse,  Javerlhac,  Varetz  and  Carcassonne.  He 
passed  1942  at  Nice,  but  at  the  moment  of  the 
annexation  took  to  hiding  and  thenceforth  en¬ 
gaged  in  illegal  expression.  Thus  the  year  1942 
brings  a  first  period  to  a  close. 

Aragon  made  liberal  use  of  a  wide  variety 
of  sources  in  order  to  create  an  allusive  man¬ 
ner.  His  prefaces.  La  rime  en  1940,  Arma 
virumque  cano,  and  De  I’exactitude  historique 
en  poisie  define  his  program  and  name  many 
sources,  to  which  no  further  reference  need 
be  made  here.  He  admits  that  he  imitates,  and 
points  out  plagiarisms  in  the  work  of  Racine 
and  of  Hugo.  In  Arma  virumque  cano  he 
writes:  “Un  an  apr^s  Le  crive-coeur,  si  je 
publie  un  nouveau  livre  de  vers,  je  suis  pret  ^ 
en  montrer  la  trame,  la  fabrication,  sans  plus 
de  honte.  L’histoire  d’une  po^sie  est  celle  de 
sa  technique.”  In  speaking  of  Racine,  he  re¬ 
turns  to  the  doctrine  of  his  TraiU  du  style  as 
a  basic  element  in  his  method:  “Une  faute  de 
fran^ais  devient  pour  les  professeurs  une  syl- 
lepse,  quand  les  pontes  I’appellent  une  beaute.” 
For  the  above  reasons,  though  often  dangerous 
and  futile,  a  search  for  sources  is  not  only  ap¬ 
proved,  but  even  recommended. 

One  must  not  forget  that  the  earlier  work 
of  a  poet  is  often  his  most  important  source. 
The  first  two  verses  of  Le  crive-coeur  illustrate 
Aragon’s  enduring  manner  as  well  as  his  in¬ 
novations  of  1939: 

Le  temps  a  retrouv^  son  charroi  monotone 

Et  rattel6  ses  boeufs  lents  et  roux  e’est  I’automne 

The  important  symbol  of  the  bull  has  no  later 
significance  in  Aragon’s  work,  but  the  term 
“charroi”  contains  all  the  pathos  of  the  mo¬ 
ment,  of  the  weight  of  time,  of  the  “charrue” 
and  the  tilling  of  the  soil,  of  the  timelessness  of 
medieval  “jours  carolingiens”  and  soon  of  the 
illuminations  of  Books  of  the  Hours.  The  sys¬ 
tem  of  related  words  is  extended  in  “la  char- 
rette”  to  include  Sir  Lancelot,  and  in  the  verb 
“charrier”  for  an  image  of  the  rivers  of  France 
carrying  off  the  bodies  of  the  victims  of  war, 
and  their  vain  dreams  of  happiness.  The  bull, 
and  several  references  to  The  Arabian  Nights, 
lead  nowhere,  but  others,  seemingly  unrelated, 
serve  bit  by  bit  to  construct  the  apocalyptic 
scene  of  De  la  fausse  pluie,  the  key  poem  in 
BroeSliande,  and  illustrate  Aragon’s  masterful 
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synthesis  of  disparate  elements  into  an  integral 
whole.  He  constantly  anticipates  himself,  try¬ 
ing  various  expressions  before  finding  their 
best  application;  so  he  writes  “En  ctrange  pays 
dans  mon  pays  lui-meme”  in  his  poem  Lance¬ 
lot  before  adapting  it  as  the  title  of  a  later  vol¬ 
ume,  and  a  symbol  for  his  past  meditations,  for 
his  exile  and  wandering,  and  for  a  world  gone 
wrong. 

The  allusions  in  Le  crive-coeur,  down  to  the 
Armistice,  relate  primarily  to  Aragon’s  pere¬ 
grinations  through  the  cities  he  names,  such  as 
Gandelu,  where  he  witnessed  the  equivocal 
situation  of  the  Communists  at  this  moment. 
Very  soon,  in  Le  temps  des  mots  croises,  he 
was  conscious  of  using  a  symbolism,  to  quote 
his  oral  statements,  of  “mots  dcfendus”  and 
“un  art  poetique  du  systcme  de  la  contre- 
bande.”  In  this  poem  one  Ends  a  first  promise 
of  Broc^liande  in  the  dance  of  the  witches  and 
the  unleashing  of  fear,  and  “la  nuit  du  moyen 
age”  enriches  the  theme  of  the  immobility  of 
time.  La  petite  suite  sans  fil  offers  a  further 
idea,  of  news  brought  by  the  radio  during  the 
inactivity  and  isolation  of  the  cold  war,  and  of 
songs,  of  which  Aragon  has  always  been  fond. 
No  no  Nanette,  Nous  n  irons  plus  au  bois,  or 
Lili  Marine:  the  term  “romance”  has  this 
meaning,  and  later  will  also  refer  to  the  Span¬ 
ish  romancero.  In  Romance  du  temps  quil 
fait,  the  news  from  Denmark  recalls  the  tra¬ 
gedy  of  Ophelia,  and  gives  us  a  first  example 
of  the  theme  of  Les  amants  sSparis.  Aragon 
now  speaks  directly  of  his  method:  “Je  tiens 
la  clef  de  ces  parades  .  .  .  Je  garde  le  secret.” 
In  Per  game  en  France  he  turns  to  the  fall  of 
Troy  and  the  separation  of  Helen  and  Paris 
by  death;  the  theme  relates  to  his  own  separa¬ 
tion  from  his  wife,  and  perhaps  to  a  thought 
of  his  or  her  possible  death. 

Beginning  in  July,  after  Aragon’s  arrival  in 
the  free  zone,  Le  crive-coeur  shows  a  marked 
change  in  content  and  manner.  The  poet’s  pre¬ 
vious  leave  in  Paris,  during  January,  seems  to 
have  oriented  him  toward  precise  sources,  in¬ 
cluding  graphic  objects  seen  in  the  Louvre, 
which  he  calls  a  “bazaar,”  in  Pergame  en 
France,  even  as  he  develops  the  literary  topic 
of  Helen  and  Paris.  Since  the  Complainte  pour 
I'orgue  de  la  nouvelle  Barbarie  is  in  terza  rima, 
and  Aragon  was  at  this  time  translating  Pe¬ 
trarch,  many  of  his  proper  names  might  derive 
from  the  Sonnets  to  Laura  or  from  the  Trionfi, 
il  pastor  de  Troia,  Paris,  Elena,  Omero  and  un 
di  Pergamo,  as  later  Perseo,  Medusa,  Andro¬ 
meda,  Archimede,  a  salamandra,  the  times  of 
chivalry  with  Lancilotto,  Tristano,  il  re  Artis, 
and  even  several  Proven9al  poets,  Bernardo 


and  Raimbaldo,  with  a  verse  in  that  language, 
and  the  name  of  the  enemy  of  the  crusaders, 
Saladino.  Meanwhile,  Aragon’s  principal  new 
theme  is  the  flight  of  the  nation  before  the  Ger¬ 
man  blitz,  most  personally  depicted  in  Om¬ 
bres,  in  September.  Ombres  is  in  fact  a  prelim¬ 
inary  version  of  De  la  fausse  pluie,  reviving 
the  full  range  of  images  of  Hourra  I’Oural, 
and  integrating  the  poet’s  finest  pathos,  irony, 
and  familiar  intimacy. 

From  an  artistic  point  of  view.  Ombres  is 
eclipsed  by  Tapisserie  de  la  grande  peur,  of  the 
preceding  month,  Aragon’s  first  formal  vision 
of  “le  monde  a  I’envers”  and,  as  he  says  iron¬ 
ically,  a  “nouveau  Walpurgis  Apocalypse 
epoque.”  In  its  last  verse  we  read  “Ce  Breu¬ 
ghel  d’Enfer  un  Breughel  de  Velours,”  in  one 
term  implying  a  relationship  to  “Bosch  d’En¬ 
fer,”  in  the  other  the  painter’s  name  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  painting  in  the  Louvre.  The  im¬ 
ages  are  of  the  type  of  Bosch’s  T emptations  of 
Saint  Anthony,  the  “oiseau-pierre  qui  coud,” 
the  “gcante  guepe  acrobate  allumette,”  fan¬ 
tastic  monsters  soon  transformed  into  a 
scourge  of  bombing  planes.  The  word  “tapis- 
seric”  in  the  title  recalls  that,  in  July,  Aragon 
had  met  one  of  Lur^at’s  assistants  from  Aubus- 
son,  and  could  then  have  had  in  mind  the 
great  Apocalypse  d' Angers,  on  which  the  art¬ 
ist  had  been  at  work  since  1937. 

Aragon’s  second  volume,  Les  yeux  d’Elsa, 
collects  poems  from  December,  1940,  through 
the  following  year.  It  continues  certain  of  the 
techniques  of  Le  creve-coeur,  but  turns  to  dif¬ 
ferent  and  more  complex  themes,  and  shows 
less  trace  of  apocalyptic  images.  The  preface 
illustrates  the  progress  made  since  the  preced¬ 
ing  volume  and  explains  the  sources  of  the 
richer  versification.  The  title  is  taken  from 
the  first  poem,  whose  thematic  terms  and 
concetti  recall  Petrarch,  “il  vivo  lume,  in  cui 
natura  si  specchia  e’l  Sol”  (sonnet  154).  The 
power  of  the  first  part  of  Les  yeux  d’Elsa  rises 
precisely  from  Petrarchian  sonorities  and  im¬ 
ages,  or  from  imitators  like  Michelangelo, 
adapted  to  fresh  situations  such  as  Aragon’s 
relationship  to  his  wife. 

The  following  poems  present  the  topsy¬ 
turvy  world  as  a  masked  ball  and  “fetes  ga- 
lantes”  at  Nice,  another  Walpurgis  Night, 
treated  ironically  for  the  utter  futility  in  this 
time  of  national  disaster.  The  strong  contrast 
with  the  Petrarchian  pieces  suggests  possible 
inspiration  from  the  “Canti  carnavaleschi,” 
which  ran  concurrently  in  Italy  with  Neopla¬ 
tonic  love  themes.  L’escale,  an  integration  of 
the  exploits  of  Perseus  with  images  of  the  type 
of  Bosch’s  ship  of  fools,  is  a  first  example  of  a 
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champion  of  maidens  in  distress,  and  a  symbol 
of  French  patriots  attacking  the  invaders  to 
save  the  little  people;  allusions  to  King  Arthur 
and  his  court  have  the  same  intention.  Men¬ 
tion  of  a  number  of  graphic  objects,  such  as 
tanagras  and  the  Discolobus,  seem,  as  we  shall 
see,  to  make  simultaneous  use  of  museum 
pieces  and  of  the  jx)etry  of  Apollinaire. 

In  Les  yeux  d’Elsa,  the  series  of  plaintes,  a 
term  perhaps  borrowed  from  Petrarch,  elabo¬ 
rates  the  theme  of  separated  lovers.  The  poem 
on  the  contested  loves  of  Louise  Labe  and  Oli¬ 
vier  de  Magny  reflects  in  part  the  importance 
of  Lyon  as  a  center  of  the  Resistance.  In  the 
Plainte  pour  la  mart  de  Madame  Vittoria  Co- 
lonna,  Aragon  created  a  complex  symbol  for 
the  tragedy  of  France.  The  opening  is  a  free 
translation  of  Michelangelo’s  answer  to  Carlo 
Strozzi’s  praise  of  his  statue  of  Night  in  the 
Medici  Chapel:  “Caro  m’c  ’1  sonno,  c  piu  Les¬ 
ser  di  sasso  /  Mentre  che  ’1  danno  e  la  ver- 
gogna  dura”  (no.  123).  The  remainder  of  the 
Plainte  adapts  to  this  theme  a  number  of 
Michelangelo’s  typical  concetti  of  the  poems  to 
Vittoria  Colonna,  of  her  eyes,  hair,  arms,  of 
the  wind  and  sun,  old  age  and  death:  “Mira’ 
tante  bcllezze  unichc  e  sole“ — “Tanto  veggio 
me  stesso  in  lor” — “Negli  occhi  . .  .  mia  pace, 
mio  reposo  e  mia  salute” — “e’  biondi  e  be’ 
capegli” — “portar  le  braccia  e  I’una  e  I’altra 
mano” — and,  at  the  end  Michelangelo’s  regrets 
in  old  age:  “Vecchio  alia  morte.”  The  major 
symbol  of  Night  concerns  Michelangelo’s  de¬ 
spair  at  the  end  of  Florentine  liberty,  and  his 
exile  in  Rome;  for  Aragon,  “I’ecole  de  I’exil” 
is  similarly  a  part  of  the  theme  of  separated 
lovers,  and  of  tyranny  in  France.  Another  in¬ 
terpretation  of  separation  appears  in  Contre 
la  poesie  pure,  in  borrowings  from  the  Span¬ 
ish  romance  Fontefrida. 

The  most  important  innovation  in  Les  yeux 
d’Elsa  is  the  use  of  the  Provencal  poets,  either 
from  their  respective  works,  or  from  Appel’s 
Provenzalische  Chrestomathie ,  which  contains 
all  of  the  critical  pieces.  Im  plainte  pour  le 
grand  descort  de  France  is  not  properly  a 
“descort,”  for  it  uses  the  word  in  another 
sense,  but  in  writing  “pour  dire  le  descort” 
Aragon  reproduced  the  traditional  formula, 
“vuelh  un  descort  comensar,”  as  in  the  poem 
of  Raimbaut  de  Vaqueiras.  In  Pour  un  chant 
national,  perhaps  suggested  in  part  by  Pe¬ 
trarch’s  Canzone  ai  grandi  d’ltalia,  Aragon 
names  Bertran  de  Born,  alludes  to  Tyr  and  the 
Sultan,  as  in  Bertran’s  Pohmes  politiques,  and 
follows  the  exact  verse  form  of  the  Epistola 
Sancti  Stephani,  to  the  point  of  imitating  sev¬ 
eral  terms  in  its  prose  refrains.  From  Bertran 


de  Born  Aragon  also  took  the  name 
celiande,  and  {lerhaps  also  Roussilon  and 
Richard  Cocur  de  Lion;  and  from  Peire  Car- 
denal  the  point  of  departure  of  De  la  jausse 
pluie:  “Una  ciutatz  fo,  no  sai  cals,  on  cazet  una 
ploia.”  As  part  of  the  system  of  “trobar  clus” 
explained  in  the  preface,  Aimeric  de  Belenoi’s 
verse  “per  us  brus  braus  brecs”  offers  the  al¬ 
literations,  and  Raimbaut  de  Vaqueiras’s 
“estampide”  the  interior  rhymes.  Finally, 
Bertran  de  Born  is  an  excellent  symbol  of  the 
satirist  and  political  poet,  a  man  in  revolt 
against  his  superiors,  and  a  crusader  against 
Saladin,  the  usurper  of  the  Holy  Land. 

The  legend  of  Broceliande  may  seem  to  de¬ 
rive  from  the  “matiere  de  Bretagne,”  for  ex¬ 
ample  in  the  poem  on  Merlin,  but  the  tone 
and  content  concern  an  earlier  druidic  stone 
cult.  The  absolute  difference  from  Jean  Lor- 
rain’s  Broceliande  emphasizes  this  fact,  as  docs 
the  lack  of  correspondence  between  the  details 
on  Merlin  and  the  works  used  by  Thomas  Mal¬ 
ory.  Broceliande  is  really  a  fusion  of  several 
distinct  sources.  Ombres  foresaw  the  setting 
of  De  la  fausse  pluie,  and  Hourra  I’Oural  its 
versification  and  ideologies,  the  naive  aston¬ 
ishment  of  the  child,  the  men  “avec  leurs  Sou¬ 
liers  trop  beaux  pour  I’cpoquc,”  the  ironic  pro¬ 
test  against  the  futile  carnival  in  the  image  of 
the  “avion  de  tourisme  un  samedi  soir  dcs 
romans  d’anticipation.”  Tapisserie  de  la 
grande  peur  explains  the  “monstres  hybrides 
a  cheval  sur  le  fer  et  la  mechancctc  de 
I’homme,”  and  the  Provencal  poets  offer  the  al¬ 
literations  and  echo  rhymes,  “la  grclc,  le  groin 
du  vent,  la  griffe,  le  greement  se  desagregc,  le 
grabat  grondant.”  In  a  transparent  symbol  for 
the  Germans,  Aragon  interprets  the  scourge  as 
locusts:  “Qui  parlait  de  grele  tout  a  I’hcurc 
.  .  .  Jc  vous  dis  qu’en  Egypte  on  appelait  cela 
dcs  sautcrelles.” 

De  la  fausse  pluie  also  owes  something  to  the 
Apocalypse  d’ Angers,  a  tapestry  of  about  1475, 
which  Lur^at  described  in  a  volume  of  1955. 
Based  on  Saint  John,  the  images  arc  of  less 
present  interest  than  the  texts  set  below  them 
in  Middle  French,  sometimes  in  words  differ¬ 
ent  from  those  of  modern  Bibles.  The  short 
texts  contain  many  details  for  De  la  fausse 
pluie,”  “les  pierres  des  montagnes” — “et  fu 
faictc  grcslc  et  feu  mcslcs  de  sang,”  the  cry 
“Malheur!”  the  “sautcrelles  semblables  a  dcs 
chevaux,”  the  alliterations  of  “grasces”  and 
“grcslc  grossc,”  the  cloud  announcing  the  rain, 
and  the  “faux  proph^tes.”  The  same  tapestry 
explains  earlier  images  of  Les  yeux  d’Elsa,  the 
“faux  proph^tes,”  the  “sept  glaives,”  the  “sau- 
tcrcllcs,”  and  the  setting  “au  pays  de  la  pierre.” 
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Part  of  the  above  material  also  appears  in 
Apollinaire,  especially  in  the  visionary  poems 
of  Alcools  such  as  La  maison  des  marts,  Mer¬ 
lin,  L’ermite  and  VendSmiaire.  As  a  disciple 
of  Apollinaire  in  1917,  Aragon  might  plausibly 
echo  him  in  his  “Arlequin  blanc  et  noir,”  his 
“ctoiles  malades,”  and  the  “filles-f6cs”  of  the 
Rhine;  the  parallelism  becomes  suddenly  sig¬ 
nificant  in  1941,  in  mention  of  “la  Fornarina,” 
recalling  “les  farnarines”  of  L’ermite,  the 
“gcants  converts  d’algues”  of  Cortege,  or  the 
“corbeaux  ^ploycs”  of  L’ermite,  and  more 
strikingly  in  “le  ciel  se  peupla  d’une  apoca¬ 
lypse”  and  the  land  which  “se  couvrit  de 
mille  mythologies  immobiles”  of  La  maison 
des  marts.  In  La  nuit  de  mai  Aragon  writes 
“Va-t-il  falloir  renaitre  a  vos  mythologies,”  and 
returns  to  Cubist  themes  in  “la  machine  du 
temps  monstre  mal  assemble.” 

From  Apollinaire,  Aragon  seems  to  have 
taken  two  other  themes,  of  rivers  and  of  cities. 
The  former  appears  suddenly  in  Les  yeux  d’El- 
sa,  but  never  assumes  clear  form.  In  writing 
“Je  vois  la  Saone  et  le  Rhone  s’^prendre,”  Ara- 
gan  echoes  Vendemiaire:  “la  Moselle  et  le 
Rhin  se  joignent”  and  “le  Rhon  et  la  Saone 
murmurent.”  Apollinaire’s  theme  of  cities, 
in  Vendemiaire,  leads  ultimately  to  one  of  Ara¬ 
gon’s  later  masterpieces,  Le  conscrit  des  cent 
villages,  and  suggests  study  of  Calligrammes, 
for  example  of  Les  soupirs  du  servant  de  Da- 
l(ar.  Aragon  had  given  us  several  short  lists 
of  city  names  in  Le  creve-coeur,  and  later  pro¬ 
posed  a  theme  of  “le  grand  tournoi  des  noms 
de  villes.”  In  Vendemiaire,  in  such  expressions 
as  “les  villes  se  repondaient  maintenant  par 
centaines,”  one  has  a  theme  of  universal 
friendship  and  joy,  and  a  pacifist  ideology. 
“Le  cortege  des  cris,”  in  Aragon’s  Les  lilas  et 
les  roses,  carries  this  spirit  forward  toward  the 
sonorities  and  symbols  of  L^  conscrit. 

Aragon’s  poetry,  from  Le  crive-coeur  to 
Brociliande,  may  also  be  situated  by  compari¬ 
sons  with  other  anti-German  writers,  and  most 
certainly  implies  a  degree  of  inter-influence. 
The  war  pieces  of  Eluard  stand  in  strong  con¬ 
trast  to  L>e  creve-coeur,  and  antedate  Aragon’s 
allusive  period  in  the  early  reactions  to  the  war 
in  Spain.  The  work  of  Pierre  Seghers  paral¬ 
lels  Les  yeux  d’Elsa  in  the  imagery,  symbols, 
and  themes,  and  diiSers  primarily  in  its  very 
slight  use  of  sources  and  in  the  poet’s  personal 
attitudes;  like  Aragon,  Seghers  develops  elab¬ 
orate  verse  patterns,  and  his  mention  of  Lur^at 
confirms  the  association  made  above.  One  may 
also  interpret  Aragon’s  war  poetry  as  an  an¬ 
ticipation  of  his  more  recent  La  Diane  fran- 
faise  and  Elsa,  with  less  recourse  to  sources. 


and  a  growing  preoccupation  with  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  time.  Finally,  La  crive-coeur  is  a  pri¬ 
mary  point  of  departure  for  “neoclassic”  po¬ 
etry  in  France  today,  and  was  recognized  as 
such,  as  well  as  a  salutary  return  to  popular 
song,  by  Andre  Gide  {Imaginary  Interviews, 
no.  6).  University  of  California 

Max  Mell  Premihre  in  U.  S.  A. 

By  Walther  R.  Volbach 
Toward  the  end  of  1959  I  learned  that  Max 
Mell’s  Nachfolge  Christi  Spiel  would  have  its 
premiere  in  Vienna  the  following  summer. 
Since  it  is  the  policy  of  my  department  to  in¬ 
clude  an  original  American,  or  a  foreign  play 
unknown  in  our  country,  in  the  program  of 
each  season,  I  became  interested  in  this  news 
item  and  communicated  with  Dr.  Rott  of  the 
Burgtheater  who  forwarded  my  letter  to  the 
Austrian  poet  whom  I  have  admired  for  more 
than  forty  years,  since  I  witnessed  his  Apostel- 
spiel. 

Dr.  Mell  answered  my  inquiry  in  a  long  and 
extremely  friendly  letter  but  he  discouraged 
me  from  staging  his  Nachfolge  Christi  Spiel. 
His  reasoning  began  with  the  large  number  of 
cast  members  and  technical  problems  and  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  diflSculty  involved  in  translating 
this  particular  play  and  in  the  treatment  of  the 
subject  which  might  be  unacceptable  in  a  pre- 
dominandy  Protestant  city.  The  author  of¬ 
fered  me  instead  his  Schutzengelspiel  (already 
available  in  an  English  version)  and  his  Jeanne 
d’Arc.  After  a  careful  examination  of  both 
plays  the  choice  fell  on  Joan  of  Arc,  as  it  will  be 
called  in  English.  Graciously  the  old  master 
consented  to  giving  Texas  Christian  Univer¬ 
sity  the  American  premiere,  which  will  take 
place  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  South¬ 
west  Theater  Conference  toward  the  end  of 
October  1961. 

There  remained  the  grave  problem  of  find¬ 
ing  a  suitable  translator.  Dr.  Gilbert  J.  Jordan 
of  Southern  Methodist  University  recommend¬ 
ed  his  staff  member,  Mrs.  Raiberto  Comini, 
who  is  a  writer.  The  task  this  lady  faced  was 
complex.  The  Austrian  poet  has  his  own  very 
individualistic  language,  partly  earthy-folksy, 
pardy  rather  medieval-stylized.  Megan  Co¬ 
mini  felt  and  understood  all  of  this  and  so  we 
think  that  she  succeeded  in  preserving  the 
special  “Mell  flavor”  in  her  English  version 
of  Joan  of  Arc.  It  will  be  performed  on  Octo¬ 
ber  26,  27,  28  and  November  1  through  4.  Al¬ 
though  the  Conference  will  require  most  of 
the  seating  capacity  on  October  27  and  28, 
interested  colleagues  are  cordially  invited  to 
attend  the  other  performances. 
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All  of  us  hope  that  our  audiences  will  share 
our  enthusiasm  for  the  Joan  story  as  inter¬ 
preted  by  Max  Mell. 

Texas  Christian  University 

From  the  Editor 

The  logic  of  my  name  on  the  masthead  of 
this  issue  is  purely  administrative;  for  the  most 
part,  all  was  ready  for  print  before  I  succeeded 
to  my  editorship,  and  accepted  articles  and 
ordered  books  will  be  to  the  credit  of  my 
predecessor  at  least  one  year  ahead — in  some 
fields  even  two  and  three  years.  My  successor, 
one  day,  will  be  in  the  same  situation  and,  even 
if  I  have  some  understanding  of  his  impatience 
to  stand  on  his  own  feet,  I  would  like  to  trans¬ 
mit  to  him  material  of  the  same  quality  I  took 
over  from  Dr.  Fleischmann. 

My  successor,  too,  I  am  sure,  will  feel  un¬ 
happy  facing  a  backlog  of  book  reviews,  and 
anxious  to  implore  indulgence  of  Boo\s 
Abroad's  contributors,  explaining  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  publishing  reviews  of  books  issued 
earlier  than  one  or  two  years  previously.  With 
time,  he  will  see  that  a  moderate  backlog  is 
unavoidable  and  that  most  of  our  contributors 
comprehend  and  generously  excuse  an  occa¬ 
sional  discarding  of  a  book  review  when  the 
problem  of  space  becomes  too  overwhelming 
for  the  editor. 

After  having  gone  through  all  preceding 
volumes  of  Abroad  he  will  conclude 

that  his  predecessors  constantly  tried  to  find 
the  best  way  for  the  review  and  that  he,  too, 
has  to  experiment  with  both  prudence  and 
courage.  He  will  not  be  successful  with  all  he 
will  undertake — why  should  he? — ^but  he  will 
take  reasonable  chances. 

For  me,  as  a  Slavist,  there  is  not  a  shadow 
of  doubt  that  Bool(s  Abroad  can  only  gain  by 
introducing  an  independent  section  for  “Books 
in  Slavic  Languages” — even  if  here  a  particu¬ 
lar  problem  is  to  be  considered:  from  countries 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  we  seldom  get  books 
which  we  would  like  to  review.  Therefore, 
tlie  contributors  in  the  Slavic  field  will — in 
most  cases — have  to  volunteer  their  reviews. 
To  avoid  duplications,  I  must  ask  them  tHc 


favor  of  communicating  to  me  the  titles  they 
intend  to  comment  upon  in  Booths  Abroad; 
they  will  receive,  by  return  mail,  confirmation 
that  the  proposed  titles  are  still  unassigned.  It 
sounds  discouraging,  but  the  Slavists  under¬ 
stand  it  from  experience. 

When  I  followed  Boo\s  Abroad  in  Europe 
until  only  three  years  ago,  I  could  not  help 
feeling  a  little  frustrated  that  solely  American 
writing  on  foreign  themes  was  getting  space 
in  the  columns  of  the  review;  with  the  growing 
interest  in  Bool(s  Abroad  overseas,  I  would  like 
to  extend  the  section  “Books  in  English”  even 
to  American  literature  for  the  benefit  of  our 
foreign  readers  and  to  the  extent  made  possi¬ 
ble  by  our  space.  A  part  of  it  can  be  found  by 
eliminating  the  “Headliners,”  a  loss  compen¬ 
sated  by  a  progressive  establishment  of  a  net¬ 
work  of  advisors  throughout  the  world, 
strengthening  our  overall  choice. 

No  satisfactory  solution  is  yet  at  hand  con¬ 
cerning  the  problem  of  criticism  of  periodicals 
announced  tentatively  by  Dr.  Fleischmann 
after  the  elimination  of  the  “Periodicals  Sur¬ 
vey”  (see  B.A.  35:1,  p.  23 — “Exit  Periodicals 
Survey — Enter  Periodicals  Criticism”).  Here, 
too,  we  shall  depend  on  the  help  of  our  con¬ 
tributors  and  especially  of  our  Contributing 
Editors. 

This  issue  concludes  the  thirty-fifth  volume 
of  Books  Abroad,  hut  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
comment  could  enhance  this  accomplishment. 
I  only  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  men  whose 
work  I  am  privileged  to  continue:  Roy  Temple 
House,  whose  idea  of  an  American  effort  to 
further  the  understanding  of  other  peoples 
through  literature  was  in  advance  of  his  own 
time  by  more  than  three  decades  and  who  cre¬ 
ated  a  solid  tradition  for  this  review  during 
his  twenty-three  years  of  editorship;  Ernst 
Erich  Noth,  who  continued  and  developed  Dr. 
House’s  work  during  ten  years  of  constant 
pioneering  effort;  finally  Wolfgang  Bernard 
Fleischmann,  Books  Abroad’s  new  Contribut¬ 
ing  Editor,  who  transmitted  to  me  his  short, 
but  rich  and  fruitful  experience  so  wholeheart¬ 
edly  and  competently  that  no  margin  is  left 
for  excuses  for  my  very  possible  mistakes  and 
shortcomings.  R.  V. 

U  M 
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**  Marcel  Aytn^.  Les  tiroirs  de  I’inconnu. 

Paris,  Gallimard.  1960.  268  pages.  9.50  nf. 
Once  again  Marcel  Aymc  displays  his  great 
talent  for  creating  comical  situations  by  letting 
his  imagination  run  free,  yet  slyly  making  his 
customary  ironical  statements  against  the 
bourgeoisie.  He  expresses  his  disappoint¬ 
ment  with  present-day  Paris  in  a  most  unusual 
novel,  composed  of  an  accumulation  of  sub¬ 
plots  presented  in  a  quick  and  witty  tone. 

It  is  the  story  of  an  intelligent  poor  young 
man,  Martin,  who  is  trying  to  readjust  himself 
to  society  after  having  spent  two  years  in  jail 
for  having  killed  a  man  in  a  moment  of  anger. 
Martin  comes  in  contact  with  various  levels  of 
the  social  scale,  and  there  meets  a  bright  young 
girl,  Tatiana,  who  abandons  her  promising 
studies  to  become,  first  a  model,  then  a  prosti¬ 
tute  for  the  sake  of  ameliorating  her  social 
standing.  There  is  Martin’s  brother,  better 
known  among  the  youth  as  “Porteur,”  creator 
of  a  nonsensical  philosophy  of  idealism.  Por¬ 
teur,  mostly  indifferent  to  society,  living  a  most 
amoral  existence,  becomes  in  fact  the  real  vic¬ 
tim  of  the  bourgeoisie.  He  is  killed  by  the 
father  of  a  young  girl  whom  he  has  seduced. 
Martin  is  a  kind  of  misanthrope  caught  in  a 
turmoil  of  social  clashes  which  he  can  only 
escape  through  corruption. 

Within  the  main  plot,  the  author  inter¬ 
weaves  anecdotes  related  by  some  of  the  char¬ 
acters,  pieces  of  fiction  written  by  Porteur, 
and  even  a  strange  tale  of  debauchery  written 
by  some  stranger  on  the  drawers  of  a  desk  in 
an  office  where  Martin  is  waiting  for  a  job. 
All  the  lines  of  the  narration  interspersed  in 
the  novel  have  one  theme  in  common;  they  are 
unified  by  the  ironical  and  even  comical  attack 
which  Marcel  Ayme  carries  on  against  the 
social  order  of  France,  but  more  specifically, 
against  those  who  selfishly  try  to  escape  their 
own  class. 

Raymond  Federman 

U niversity  of  California  at  Santa  Barbara 

*  Agusti  Bartra.  Quetzalcoatl.  Mexico.  Fon- 
do  de  Cultura  Economica.  1960. 187  pages. 
This  long,  impressive  f)oem  by  Agusti  Bartra 
is  nothing  less  than  a  modern  epic  poem,  a 
recreation  of  the  old  Quetzalcoatl  myths 
which  are  given  a  new  lease  on  life  by  Bartra’s 
style  and  breadth  of  vision.  Quetzalcoatl  is 
the  Mexican  Prometheus,  “the  Giver,”  and  his 


destiny  is  both  a  symbol  and  a  promise,  ex¬ 
pressing  both  the  need  for  order  and  law  and 
the  need  to  go  beyond  any  given  boundary. 
Bartra’s  style  is  rich  and  equal  to  the  very  diffi¬ 
cult  task  he  set  for  himself.  His  previous 
Odiseo,  also  a  recreation  of  ancient  myths,  and 
his  important  poetic  works  seem  to  have  pre¬ 
pared  him  singularly  well  for  Quetzalcoatl. 
This  intuitive  and  poetical  approach  to  the 
Mexican  past  is  as  fruitful  in  its  own  way  as 
A.  M.  Garibay’s  historical  and  anthropological 
approach.  Manuel  Duran 

Yale  University 

**  Henri  Baudet.  Het  paradijs  op  aarde. 

Assen.  Van  Gorcum.  1959.  116  pages. 
4.90  fl. 

This  is  an  exciting  essay  in  the  history  of  ideas. 
Working  largely  with  primary  sources,  the 
author  has  traced  the  ambivalent  attitude  of 
western  man  toward  his  non-western  fellow 
beings  from  the  time  of  the  Greeks,  when  Hes¬ 
perian  consciousness  first  emerged,  right  down 
to  the  threshold  of  the  twentieth  century.  The 
attitude  has  been  characterized  throughout  by 
a  certain  dualism:  on  one  hand,  a  practical 
realism  in  dealing  with  (and  exploiting!) 
the  emerging  non-western  lands;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  an  idealism  that  has  figured  large¬ 
ly  in  (X)iitical,  philosophical,  and  literary  doc¬ 
uments.  The  author  is  primarily  concerned 
here  with  the  second  px)le  of  the  dichotomy. 

During  the  early  Middle  Ages,  when  ascend¬ 
ant  Islam  posed  a  threat  to  the  West,  the  Indo- 
African  was  regarded  as  the  noble  savage  par 
excellence,  and  this  position  was  strengthened 
by  the  localization  of  Prester  John’s  mythical 
Christian  kingdom  in  Ethiopia  as  an  ally 
against  the  Mohammedan  empire.  During 
the  period  of  discovery,  however,  practical 
considerations  (such  as  the  sheer  physical 
strength  of  the  Africans)  made  Negroes  the 
best  objects  of  slavery;  as  compensation  the 
American  Indian  took  over  his  position  as  no¬ 
ble  savage,  and  it  was  primarily  the  Indian 
who  fulfilled  this  necessary  role  in  the  count¬ 
less  political  and  literary  utopias  that  began 
to  be  written  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  At  this  time  the  degenerative  myth 
of  a  lost  paradise  was  gradually  replaced  by 
the  evolutionary  concept  of  a  utopia  still  to  be 
attained.  In  the  eighteenth  century  this  social 
view  became  predominant,  in  conjunction 
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with  a  new  taste  for  exoticism  which  rein¬ 
stated  the  Mohammedan  among  the  favored 
ranks  of  nohle  savages.  Moreover,  the  hu¬ 
manism  of  the  period  saw  in  many  savage  or 
exotic  tribes  the  classical  Greek  rehorn.  This 
universal  ism  disappeared  largely  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  which  was  concerned  more 
narrowly  with  nationalistic  and  colonialistic 
aims  and  had  little  use  for  idealism.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  this  changed  attitude  the  nohle  savage 
was  transformed  into  the  Caliban  figure:  the 
non-European  who  has  been  westernized 
against  his  will  and  now,  resenting  the  ex¬ 
ploitation,  wishes  to  share  in  the  benefits  of  the 
revolutionary  era.  The  author  leaves  us  at  this 
point,  but  any  reader  who  has  followed  inter¬ 
national  developments  since  World  War  Two 
can  easily  make  his  own  elaborations. 

It  seems  petty  to  quibble  about  bibliography 
in  a  work  of  such  magnitude,  but  I  feel  that 
the  earlier  part  would  have  profited  from  the 
use  of  studies  such  as  those  by  Julius  Petersen 
on  “Die  Sehnsucht  nach  dem  dritten  Reich,” 
by  Zarncke  and  Slessarev  on  Prester  John,  or 
recent  discoveries  in  the  history  of  art  concern¬ 
ing  the  three  magi.  As  it  stands,  however, 
Baudet  has  given  us  a  stimulating  essay  that 
demonstrates  vast  breadth  of  knowledge  and 
great  powers  of  comprehension  and  synthesis. 
It  should  be  on  the  reading  list  not  only  of  lit¬ 
erary  historians,  but  also  political  historians 
and  political  scientists. 

Theodore  Ziol1{owsl{i 
Yale  Utti versify 

Samuel  Beckett.  Comment  cest.  Paris. 

Editions  de  Minuit.  1961.  177  pages.  9  nf. 
In  this  new  novel,  Samuel  Beckett  carries  his 
experimentation  with  the  form  of  the  novel 
even  further  than  he  had  done  in  The  Un- 
namable.  Not  only  does  he  eliminate  all  traces 
of  plot,  characterization,  action,  or  even  con¬ 
tinuity  of  thought,  but  he  embarks  on  a  sys¬ 
tematic  deterioration  of  language  itself.  TTie 
whole  novel  is  written  without  punctuation, 
in  a  series  of  short  paragraphs  in  which  the 
syntax  loses  all  grammatical  logic.  Even  more 
remarkable  is  the  economy  of  vocabulary.  It 
consists  of  a  few  broken  sentences  repeated 
almost  mathematically.  And  yet  the  language 
remains  closely  related  to  the  characters’ 
speech.  For  that  matter  speech  is  all  that  is 
left  of  humanity. 

The  novel  is  divided  into  three  parts:  before 
Pirn,  with  Pirn,  and  after  Pirn.  In  Part  One,  a 
human  being  (human  being  since  he  has  pre¬ 
served  the  faculty  of  speech)  is  crawling  in 
the  mud  toward  Part  Two  where  he  will  meet 


Pirn  and  establish  a  cruel  relationship  with 
him.  In  Part  Three  Pirn  is  now  m  motion 
towards  a  certain  Bern — or  Bim  or  Kram  or 
someone  else.  It  is  not  quite  certain  who  the 
new  victim  will  be.  The  only  certainty,  in 
this  novel,  is  that  each  character  must  in  turn 
become  the  tortured  and  the  torturer.  It  is  a 
vicious  cycle,  a  limbo  where  man  exists  only 
because  he  remembers  a  lost  world:  a  lost  real¬ 
ity  which  lies  somewhere  above  in  the  light. 
And  yet,  Beckett  ends  his  novel  with  a  new 
twist:  by  having  the  narrator  pretend  that  it 
was  all  an  illusion,  a  lie,  and  that  therefore 
nothing  exists,  except  naturally  the  novel 
which  Beckett  has  written. 

Raymond  Federman 
University  of  California  at  Santa  Barbara 

**  Willem  Brakman.  Een  winterreis,  Amster¬ 
dam.  Querido.  1961.  153  pages.  7.80  fl. 
This  fascinating  novel  resembles  a  Telemachia 
interspersed  with  fictionalized  clinical  reports 
on  the  more  macabre  aspects  of  geriatrics.  A 
young  doctor,  faced  with  the  imminent  death 
of  his  father,  decides  to  recapture  the  youth 
of  his  parent  by  visiting  the  scenes  of  his 
childhood  and  talking  with  old  friends  of 
the  family.  This  quest,  which  leads  him  across 
Holland,  produces  only  disillusionment.  He 
learns,  in  the  interviews,  that  many  of  his 
father’s  cherished  memories  are  in  reality  gro¬ 
tesquely  distorted  truths;  and  the  young  doc¬ 
tor  finds  to  his  dismay  that  he  has  to  purchase 
the  reminiscences,  dredged  up  reluctantly  by 
his  father’s  old  cronies,  with  free  medical  ad¬ 
vice.  He  becomes  ever  more  deeply  enmeshed 
in  the  fate-like  web  of  old  age,  which  passes 
him  on  from  one  elderly  recluse  to  the  next. 
When  at  last  his  efforts  seem  to  gain  a  mean¬ 
ing  by  introducing  him  to  a  girl  with  whom 
he  falls  in  love,  death  intervenes  to  destroy 
the  budding  romance,  mocking  the  hero  with 
a  toothless  grin.  The  sadness  of  this  novel  is 
the  by-product  of  a  sense  of  true  humor,  which 
can  pair  extremes  like  ribald  sex  and  death 
without  offense  to  the  reader.  Brakman,  a  doc¬ 
tor  by  profession,  employs  a  sophisticated  and 
imaginative  style  in  order  to  convey  the  subde 
innuendoes  of  his  story. 

Theodore  Ziolkpws\i 
Yale  University 

**  Bertolt  Brecht.  Fliichtlingsgesprache. 
Frankfurt  a.M.  Suhrkamp.  1961.  165 
pages.  5.80  dm. 

TTiis  is  the  first  completed  edition  of  any  one 
of  Brecht’s  works  taken  entirely  from  the 
Nachlass.  Brecht  himself  did  not  edit  this 
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before  his  death.  It  is,  in  short,  a  chronicle 
about  recent  German  history,  presented  in  the 
form  of  several  dialogues  between  Ziffel  (an 
intellectual)  and  Kalle  (a  worker).  The  blame 
for  the  happenings  in  Germany  is  not  solely 
placed  upon  the  intellectual.  With  merciless 
clarity  Brecht  outlines  what  he  thinks  led  to 
the  eventual  downfall  of  Germany.  There 
are  masterful  ironical  passages  which  do  not 
differ  in  quality  and  degree  from  the  decep¬ 
tively  racy  historical  and  political  comments 
in  his  mature  plays.  The  dialogues  end  on 
Kalle’s  proposing  a  toast  to  socialism,  a  mo¬ 
dus  vivendi  (more  exactly,  a  goal)  which  re¬ 
quires  “the  utmost  bravery,  a  very  deep  thirst 
for  freedom,  very  great  selflessness,  and  a  very 
great  egotism.” 

Richard  Exner 
Oberlin  College 

*  Arthur  Burkhard.  Franz  Grillparzer  in 

England  and  America.  Wien.  Bcrgland. 

1961.  84  pages  -}-  20  plates.  $1. 

Professor  Burkhard,  who  did  so  much  in 
breaking  new  ground  for  the  great  unknown 
masters,  was  also  the  first  to  make  Grillparzer 
available  in  masterful  translations  into  Eng¬ 
lish.  Those  who  have  come  across  the  odd 
translator’s  jargon  of  neatherds,  mayhap,  al¬ 
ternating  thou  and  ye  and  other  such  snatches 
with  which  the  incompetent  stud  their  ren¬ 
derings  to  this  day,  will  know  that  one  does 
not  need  an  Anglo-Saxon  dictionary  to  under¬ 
stand  Burkhard.  But  few  would  know  what 
a  careful  scholar  he  is  and  how  much  pains¬ 
taking  work  has  gone  into  his  books  unless 
they  have  read  his  reviews  or  such  books  as 
the  study  on  Grillparzer  here  given.  It  con¬ 
tains  an  annotated  bibliography,  a  most  thor¬ 
ough  study  of  Grillparzer  performances  in 
England  and  the  United  States,  a  racy  and 
readable  analysis  of  numerous  Grillparzer 
translations,  and  a  set  of  plates,  showing  per¬ 
formances  in  which  the  author  has  taken  a  spe¬ 
cial  interest.  Those  who  arc  not  aware  of  the 
greatness  of  Grillparzer  as  a  mind,  a  person, 
a  poet,  and  a  playwright,  may  not  understand 
such  scholarly  devotion;  those  who  know 
Grillparzer  at  least  a  little  will  bow  before  one 
who  seems  to  know  all  about  him. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

*  Dino  Buzzati.  11  grande  ritratto.  Milano. 

Mondadori.  1%0.  xi  +  177  pages.  1,000  1. 

The  year  is  1972.  The  main  hero  of  the  novella 
is  Professer  Ermanno  Ismani,  a  specialist  in 
electronics  who  teaches  at  an  unnamed  univer¬ 


sity  in  Italy.  One  day  he  is  asked  to  take  part 
in  a  project  so  secret  that  no  one  seems  to  be 
fully  aware  of  its  nature  and  implications  in¬ 
sofar  as  the  future  of  man  is  concerned.  Not 
until  the  novella  has  reached  its  mid-point  do 
we  discover  the  kind  of  experiment  that  has 
been  taking  place  in  a  highly  secluded  and 
strictly  guarded  place  up  on  a  mountain.  The 
project,  named  Number  1,  proves  to  be  a  vari¬ 
ation,  and  a  rather  unusual  one  at  that,  of  the 
ordinary  robot  about  which  we  have  heard  so 
much  of  late.  Buzzati,  who  in  Italy  is  fre- 
quendy  compared  to  Franz  Kafka,  proves  to 
be  a  skilful  builder  of  suspense.  It  is  unfor¬ 
tunate  that,  once  Ismani  has  been  informed  of 
the  project  and  has  had  a  chance  to  have  a 
close  look  at  it,  the  book  should  lose  much  of 
its  initial  interest.  It  is  reassuring  that,  when 
we  do  reach  the  end  of  the  tale,  we  find  that 
man  has,  once  again,  been  able  to  triumph 
over  the  demoniac  product  of  his  imagination, 
resourcefulness,  and  devilish  thirst  for  power. 

Sergio  Pacifici 
Yale  University 

**  Ernst  Robert  Curtius.  Gesammelte  Auf- 
sdtze  zur  romanischen  Philologie.  Bern. 
Francke.  1960.  504  pages.  49  Sw.  fr. 

This  volume  is  indispensable  for  all  who  feel 
the  value  of  the  author’s  opus  magnum  of 
medieval  studies,  the  Europdische  Literatur 
und  lateinisches  Mittelalter.  The  present  vol¬ 
ume  consists  of  a  series  of  articles  collected 
from  journals,  from  1936  {Zur  Interpretation 
des  Alexiusliedes)  to  the  early  Fifties.  Espe¬ 
cially  to  be  mentioned  with  the  proper  embar- 
ras  de  richesse  are  the  studies  on  the  Old 
French  epics,  studies  on  Dante,  on  Jorge  Man- 
rique  and  Calderon.  Heartwarming  for  a 
student  of  Romance  letters  are  also  the  minute¬ 
ly  documented  essays  on  Friedrich  Diez,  the 
founder  of  Romance  philology,  and  on  Gustav 
Grober,  the  great  creator  of  the  Grundriss.  An 
attempt  to  speak  to  Americans  and  to  reason 
in  American  terms  about  medieval  studies  is 
the  article  (in  English)  on  “The  Medieval 
Bases  of  Western  Thought.”  Naturally,  it  is 
impossible  to  give  a  picture  of  the  wealth  of 
materials.  In  view  of  the  fact,  however,  that 
Curtius’s  contributions  to  the  study  of  the  Old 
French  epic  arc  still  almost  ignored,  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  having  all  the  relevant  articles 
united  in  almost  two  hundred  pages,  should  be 
hailed.  In  the  monumental  work  of  don  Ra¬ 
mon  Mcn6ndcz  Pidal,  Lm  Chanson  de  Roland 
et  la  tradition  ipique  des  Francs,  2nd  cd.,  re¬ 
vised  and  enlarged  with  the  help  of  Rene 
Louis,  and  translated  into  French  by  I.  M. 
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Cluzcl  (Paris.  Picard.  1960),  the  references  to 
Curtius  (pp.  15,  241,  320  n.,  345,  506-508) 
show  that  barely  a  small  fraction  of  Curtius’s 
work  in  the  epic  has  been  used.  In  a  recent 
survey  of  theories  on  the  Old  French  epic 
(D.  M.  Dougherty,  “The  present  status  of 
Bedier’s  theories”:  Symposium,  XIV,  [1960], 
289-299)  Curtius  is  not  mentioned.  Such  an 
otherwise  astonishing  state  of  things  can  be 
partly  explained  by  the  sad  fact  that  German  is 
no  longer  read  as  it  should  be,  and  also  by  the 
feeling  of  eminent  scholars  that  Curtius’s  em¬ 
phasis  on  topoi,  figures  of  speech  traced  from 
Homeric  days  to  the  days  of  Goethe  and  found 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  but  also  in  vernacular 
literatures,  might  create  the  wrong  impres¬ 
sion;  in  many  cases,  poetic  spontaneity  might 
appear  to  be  not  much  more  than  the  quota¬ 
tion  of  a  topos  passed  on  through  the  schools. 

Damaso  Alonzo  in  his  presidential  address 
1960  to  the  Modern  Humanities  Research  As¬ 
sociation  (see  its  Bulletin  of  1960,  pp.  17-33) 
seems  to  be  concerned  because,  as  he  thinks, 
“Curtius  forgot  that  the  traditional  topoi  may 
harmonize  completely  with  any  writer’s  in¬ 
dividual  intention  . . .”  Ibid.,  p.  19).  The  con¬ 
cern  is  very  real.  Clearly,  the  discovery  of  a 
topos  is  not  the  same  as  the  assessment  of  the 
poetic  effect  of  the  topos  in  a  given  context. 
Granting  such  an  important  proviso,  this  writ¬ 
er  (who  reported  on  “E.  R.  Curtius  and  the 
Old  French  epic,”  in  Symposium,  Kill 
[1959],  88-95)  feels  the  need  to  remind  that 
Curtius  developed  his  encyclopedia  of  topoi 
during  the  years  of  Germany’s  most  sinister, 
cultural  isolation.  The  discovery  of  each  single 
topos  means  salvation,  evidence  that  there  still 
was  such  a  thing  as  Europe,  a  European  tradi¬ 
tion.  As  for  the  unique  spontaneity  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  poet,  is  it  not  true  that  such  uniqueness 
can  be  recognized  and  joyfully  acknowledged 
only  by  people  rooted  well  enough  in  the  tradi¬ 
tion  which  keeps  them  alive  to  become  indi¬ 
viduals?  Alfred  Adler 

Brool{lyn  College 

^  Etiemble.  Supervielle.  Paris.  Gallimard. 

1960.  327  pages  -1-15  plates.  9.50  nf. 

This  is  probably  the  finest  volume  which  has 
yet  appeared  in  the  collection  La  Bibliothique 
Idiale.  In  part  this  is  due  to  the  quality  of 
Supervielle’s  prose  and  to  his  very  human, 
warm  poetry.  But  still  greater  credit  (odd  as 
this  may  seem)  must  go  to  Etiemble,  France’s 
most  outstanding  literary  critic — of  this  gen¬ 
eration  certainly,  and  one  of  the  most  perspica¬ 
cious  of  all  time.  The  present  author  has  never 
l>ccn  an  especially  fervent  admirer  of  Super¬ 


vielle.  Whether  the  change  in  attitude  is  due 
to  the  selections  included  or  to  Etiemble’s 
commentary  is  immaterial:  the  two  form  a 
unit.  And  the  unit  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
anthologies  to  appear  in  years.  It  is  a  wonder¬ 
ful  piece  of  literature,  criticism,  aesthetics,  and 
history. 

Herbert  S.  Gershman 
University  of  Missouri 

**  Carlos  Fuentes.  Las  buenas  conciencias. 
Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura  Economica. 
1959.  192  pages. 

The  teen-aged  protagonist  of  this  Mexican  nov¬ 
el  is  a  boy  reared  in  the  rigid  tradition  of  one 
of  the  most  prominent  families  of  a  provincial 
town.  Strongly  drawn  to  the  teachings  of  the 
Bible,  he  is  disconcerted  at  the  failure  of  most 
of  those  around  him  to  live  in  accordance  with 
the  divine  word.  The  story  concerns  itself 
with  his  earnest  attempts  to  win  Christ’s  grace 
for  himself  and  his  errant  family,  the  ultimate 
abandonment  of  his  high  ideals,  and  his  cyni¬ 
cal  submission  to  the  established  pattern  so 
repugnant  to  him. 

Fuentes  is  one  of  contemporary  Mexico’s 
foremost  writers,  and  the  present  work  should 
serve  to  strengthen  his  position.  It  suffers  from 
an  over-elaborate  introduction,  but  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  boy  is  developed  with  sensitivity  and 
perceptiveness,  and  the  confining  atmosphere 
of  the  small  town  and  the  limitations  of  those 
of  “good  conscience”  who  contribute  to 
Jaime’s  disillusionment  are  starkly  etched. 

Kenneth  Webb 
Muhlenberg  College 

**  Gunter  Grass.  Die  Blechtrommel.  Darm¬ 
stadt.  Luchterhand.  1959.  736  pages.  24.80 
dm. 

This  ambitiously  conceived,  lengthy  novel  has 
apparently  produced  a  commotion  in  German 
literary  circles  and  caused  a  frowning  reaction 
from  the  representatives  of  Wirtschaftswun- 
der  mentality.  But  any  charge  of  sensational¬ 
ism,  blasphemy,  or  cult  of  the  decadent  fails 
to  consider  the  work  in  its  totality.  This  tril¬ 
ogy  is  unmistakably  a  postwar  novel;  not  be¬ 
cause  the  third  book  takes  us  to  reconstructed 
Dusseldorf,  but  because  of  its  spirit,  perhaps 
best  linked  to  existentialist  skepticism.  Grass’s 
anguish  takes  on  the  shape  of  a  drum  on 
which  he  beats  out  the  senselessness  of  human 
behavior  and  the  delusion  of  historical  sig¬ 
nificance.  Oscar  Bronski-Mazerath,  the  eter¬ 
nally  three-year  old  drummer,  refuses  to  grow 
up  into  a  world  inhabited  by  his  Polish-Ger¬ 
man  family  in  Danzig  and  especially  the  lar- 
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gcr  world,  made  up  in  succession  of  an  im¬ 
perialistic  bourgeoisie,  Freistadt  Danzig  mer¬ 
cantile  spirit,  Nazi  storm  troopers,  Polish 
lancers  charging  gallantly  against  tanks,  the 
elusive  Endsieg,  Russian  occupation,  black 
marketecring  in  West  Germany,  Aufbau,  and 
middle<lass  prosperity,  American  style.  From 
his  unique  position  Oscar  the  drummer  re¬ 
cords  with  ironic  detachment  how  stupidity, 
savagery,  empty  traditionalism  and  the  seven 
deadly  sins  are  perpetuated  from  one  genera¬ 
tion  to  the  next,  abetted  by  political,  social,  and 
religious  institutions.  Grass’s  all-pervading 
ironic  mood  is  sustained  by  the  skilful  manip¬ 
ulation  of  unconventional  syntax,  daring  im¬ 
agery  and  choice  of  vocabulary,  revealing  the 
poet  beneath  the  prose  writer.  Like  any  great 
novelist,  he  possesses  the  gift  to  breathe  life 
into  his  creations,  presenting  full-blown,  at 
times  fantastic,  yet  always  convincingly  hu¬ 
man  characters  who  propagate  their  follies  and 
disillusion.  Die  Blechtrommel  is  a  Dichtung 
that  will  fascinate  the  attentive  reader. 

H.  E.  Lewald 
Carleton  College 

**  Peter  Hirche.  Die  Sohne  des  Herrn  Pro¬ 
teus.  Berlin-Dahlem.  Gustav  Kiepenheuer. 
1960.  107  pages. 

This  stage-script  is  worth  reviewing  even 
though  it  is,  as  yet,  available  only  from  its 
publishers  for  production  on  the  stage  and  will 
only  appear  in  book-form  lais^this  year  in  an 
anthology  of  new  German  drama  projected 
by  Langen/Miiller.  For  we  have  here  a  com¬ 
edy  which,  in  this  writer’s  opinion,  is  one  of 
the  most  imaginative  spoofs  to  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  for  the  post-World  War  Two  German 
stage. 

Die  Sohne  des  Herrn  Proteus  has  no  plot. 
Its  action  is  limited  to  the  staged  memory- 
play  of  a  contemporary  Narcissus  impersonat¬ 
ed  by  two  identical  young  men,  Schall  and 
Rauch  (roughly,  “sound”  and  “fury”).  In  the 
five  acts  intervening  between  “their”  rising 
from  a  couch  and  “their”  strolling  away  with 
a  teddy-bear  in  loco  pueri,  “they”  are  made  to 
undergo  a  series  of  half  solemn,  half  jolly  race- 
memories  which  take  “them”  back  and  forth 
among  images  of  Genesis,  the  Greek  the- 
ogony,  and  the  Freudian  landscape  of  the 
present.  Hirche  knows  his  Hesiod,  his  Ap- 
polodorus,  and  his  Bible  as  well  as  he  knows 
his  Freud,  his  Jung,  his  Cocteau — and  his 
Oscar  Wilde.  If  the  foregoing  leads  the  reader 
to  believe  that  Die  Sohne  is  esoteric  stuff,  the 
image  of  the  play  is  insufficiently  conveyed. 
What  Hirche  brings  here  is  theater  witlt  a 


lively,  comic  pace.  Though  the  dialogue  may 
send  scholars  to  the  work  of  Mircea  Eliade,  a 
half-grown  child  could  have  fun  listening  to 
its  brisk  and  simply  phrased  repartee.  Though 
the  plotless  action  is  essentially  a  presentation 
of  psychological  insight  (Narcissus  sees  and 
sees  and  sees  himself  in  all  his  Protean  guises), 
the  myth-world  of  its  staging  has  no  dull  mo¬ 
ment.  In  this  comedy,  Hirche  demonstrates 
what  an  intelligent,  well-read  writer  can  do 
with  anti-theater.  His  might  well  be  a  step 
toward  making  an  lonesco-Beckett-like  text 
turn  back  toward  the  context  of  meaning. 

Wolfgang  Bernard  Fleischmann 
Emory  University 

^  Arthur  Koestler.  The  Lotus  and  the  Ro¬ 
bot.  New  York.  Macmillan.  1961.  296 
pages.  $3.95. 

World-famous  writer,  Arthur  Koestler,  feel¬ 
ing  that  Europe  was  in  a  period  of  “spiritual 
emergency”  and  might  use  some  help  from 
the  Orient,  went  to  India  (the  lotus)  and  Ja¬ 
pan  (the  robot)  to  see  what  he  could  find.  In¬ 
dia  was  suffering  from  economic  problems  but 
above  all  from  a  basic  soul  conflict:  physical 
man  versus  spiritual  man;  a  world  where 
sensual  desire  and  ascetic  world-denial  are 
locked  in  mortal  combat.  Government  and 
body  social  appeared  to  be  strapped  in  a  sort 
of  father-image  straight  jacket;  he  coins  the 
apt  term  “bapucracy”  for  India,  from  bapu, 
father.  Next  he  goes  to  Japan,  the  Sparta- 
Sybaris  of  the  modern  world,  a  bracing  experi¬ 
ence,  for  he  found  Japan  possessed  of  a  set  of 
truly  overwhelming  paradoxes:  cultural  rigid¬ 
ity  and  elasticity  at  the  same  time;  a  “society 
with  a  feudal  super-ego  entangled  in  plebeian 
surroundings”;  exquisite  social  graces  in  con¬ 
trast  with  a  rude  and  boisterous  philosophy  of 
Zen;  a  land  that  delights  him  with  “a  guilt- 
free  eroticism  which  Europe  has  not  known 
since  antiquity.”  But  a  land,  also,  that  often 
surfeits  its  most  ardent  admirer  with  pretty- 
pretty  paintings  and  endless  “allusive  and  elu¬ 
sive”  haiku  verses,  and  horrifies  him  with  a 
monster  mass  of  robot  modernization. 

All  this  robot  world  makes  Koestler  pant  for 
home.  Yet,  if  he  is  ever  forced  into  exile  from 
Europe,  it  is  to  Japan  he  will  go  “although,  or 
because,”  he  says,  “I  know  that  I  would  al¬ 
ways  remain  there  a  bug-eyed  traveller  from 
Mars  among  the  slit-eyed  citizens  of  Saturn.” 
Sensible  of  Europe’s  rich  and  real  personality, 
its  continuity-through-change  and  unity-in¬ 
diversity,  he  returns  “with  a  new  confidence 
and  affection  for  that  small  figure  riding  on 
the  back  of  the  Asian  bull.”  Bluntly  he  states 
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his  conclusion:  “To  look  to  Asia  for  mystic  en¬ 
lightenment  and  spiritual  guidance  has  be¬ 
come  as  much  an  anachronism  as  to  think  of 
America  as  the  Wild  West.” 

Wm.  K.  Ivie 
North  Central  College  (Ill.) 

^  Leonard  W.  Labaree,  Whitfield  J.  Bell, 
Jr.,  eds.  The  Papers  of  Benjamin  Franl{lin. 
Ill:  January  1, 1745  through  June  30, 1750. 
New  Haven,  Conn.  Yale  University  Press. 
1961.  xxvi  513  pages,  ill.  -1-  3  plates. 
$10. 

Volume  three  of  the  Franl{lin  Papers  opens  in 
Franklin’s  “salty  year,”  as  Van  Dtoren  so  aptly 
put  it,  the  year  he  composed  his  first  and  long- 
suppressed  bagatelle,  “Old  Mistresses  Apo¬ 
logue,”  and  a  drinking  song  that  begins,  “The 
Antediluvians  were  ail  very  sober.”  In  a  more 
serious  vein  he  pamphleteered  soon  after  for 
the  military  defense  of  the  province  (in  Plain 
Truth)  and  later  set  forth  his  Proposals  Relat¬ 
ing  to  the  Education  of  Youth  in  Pennsylvania. 
Having  gained  a  sufficient  comjjetence,  he 
turned  the  management  of  the  newspaper  of¬ 
fice  over  to  his  new  partner  David  Hall  in  or¬ 
der  to  pursue  those  experiments  in  electricity 
which  formed,  and  still  form,  the  basis  of  his 
international  reputation.  Appropriately  this 
volume  closes  with  Franklin’s  first  Last  Will 
and  Testament,  wherein  he  blesses  “that  being 
OF  BEINGS  who  does  not  disdain  to  care  for 
the  meanest  of  his  Creatures.” 

Bruce  Ingham  Granger 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

Lc-thanh-Khoi.  La  pierre  d'amour.  Paris. 
Minuit.  1959.  159  pages. 

The  Vietnamese  author  of  this  book  has  per¬ 
formed  a  veritable  miracle  of  creative  alchemy. 
The  result  is  an  exquisite  blend  of  elements 
taken  from  the  best  and  the  eternally  true  in 
Far-Eastern  culture,  here  expressed  most  con¬ 
genially  in  beautiful  French. 

While  the  poet  is  obviously  heir  and  disciple 
of  the  great  Indian,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Lao¬ 
tian,  and,  of  course,  especially  Vietnamese 
teachers,  sages,  and  poets,  he  speaks  for  all 
who  love  beauty  and  truth. 

These  tender,  exquisite  stories  transcend 
time,  space,  and  reality  and  return  again  to  the 
here  and  now.  “II  6tait  une  fois,  il  sera  un 
jour.”  Erich  A.  Albrecht 

Tulane  University 

**  A.  Leone  de  Castris.  Italo  Svevo.  Pisa.  Nis- 
tri-Lischi.  1959.  357  pages.  1,400  1. 

Of  Italo  Svevo’s  three  novels,  at  least  two — 


Senilitet  {As  a  Man  Grows  Older)  and  La 
coscienza  di  Zeno  {Confessions  of  Zeno) — 
are  milestones  in  the  history  of  the  modern 
European  novel.  There  are  many  essays  and 
articles  of  varying  length  on  Svevo  and  his 
place  in  contemporary  literature,  but  no  seri¬ 
ous  comprehensive  study  was  available  before 
the  present  volume.  Leone  de  Castris  accom¬ 
plishes  several  important  tasks:  he  places  the 
novelist  in  the  proper  historical  framework  of 
twentieth  century  European  literature;  he  ana¬ 
lyzes  the  three  novels  with  keen  insight;  he 
discusses  the  style  and  the  language  of  the 
writer;  and  finally  he  studies  the  relationship 
of  Svevo  with  Joyce  and  with  psychoanalysis. 
The  result  is  a  large  monograph  which  an¬ 
swers  many  questions,  solicits  further  and 
more  detailed  studies,  and  at  the  same  time 
provides  a  sound  critical  evaluation  of  Italo 
Svevo. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  summarize  a  book 
as  rich  as  De  Castris’s,  it  is  fairly  easy  to  see 
that  this  is  the  most  comprehensive  and  the 
best  essay  that  has  as  yet  been  written  on  the 
great  novelist  from  Trieste.  It  is  a  major  con¬ 
tribution  which  neither  the  students  of  con¬ 
temporary  fiction  in  general  nor  the  students 
of  Svevo  in  particular  can  afford  to  ignore. 

Giovanni  Cecchettt 
Tulane  University 

**  Stephane  Mallarmc.  Correspondance,  1862- 
1871.  Jean-Pierre  Richard,  Henri  Mon- 
dor,  eds.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1959.  381  pages. 

13  nf. 

In  collaboration  with  Jean-Pierre  Richard, 
Henri  Mondor  offers  as  his  twelfth  book  on 
Mallarmc  a  collection  of  about  two  hundred  of 
the  poet’s  letters.  These  documents  arc  anno¬ 
tated  and  classified  with  care  and  skill,  of 
course.  Since  the  period  covered  is  the  time 
when  Mallarmc  was  still  in  his  twenties,  the 
volume  affords  prime  knowledge  of  his  earlier 
decisions,  convictions,  and  hopes.  A  summary 
chronology  offers  ready  reference  to  what 
Mallarmc  was  doing  and  thinking  during  al¬ 
most  any  given  month  in  the  decade  before  the 
moment  of  his  establishing  a  definitive  resi¬ 
dence  in  Paris  in  order  to  convince  the  world 
of  his  genius.  The  editors  have  performed  a 
needed  task  in  gathering  so  much  Mallarm6an 
material  from  so  many  improbable  and  scat¬ 
tered  corners.  Spire  Pitou 

Marquette  University 

*  Vicente  Marrero.  El  Cristo  de  Unamuno. 

Madrid.  Rialp.  1960.  276  pages.  35  ptas. 
Marrero,  well-known  National  Literature 
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Prize  laureate,  editor,  college  professor,  and 
author  of  translated  biographies,  sheds  much 
needed  light  on  the  currents  and  undercur¬ 
rents  of  Unamuno’s  complex  personality. 
Starting  with  the  moralist’s  Christian  conver¬ 
sion  in  1897,  the  author  closely  scrutinizes 
Unamuno’s  enigmatic  personality,  and  later 
examines  the  poetry,  the  prose,  and  the  philo¬ 
sophic  thought  of  the  founder  of  Unamunism. 
His  lucid  and  well-annotated  discussion  ranges 
all  the  way  from  interesting  style  studies  to 
Tiejen  Psychologic  of  Spain’s  great  literary 
genius.  Tliere  are  highly  interesting  insights 
concerning  Unamuno’s  personalistic  and  ex¬ 
istential  views  of  the  universe,  where  Christ 
was  not  just  the  central  figure  but,  had  devel- 
o{>ed  into  a  personal  obsession  of  the  philoso 
pher.  This  obsession  produced  Unamuno’s 
well-known  heterodoxy  quite  similar  to  that  of 
Tolstoy.  This  excellent  study  written  in  a 
fluent  and  popular  way  gives  us  valuable  orig¬ 
inal  quotations  and  brings  us  closer  to  this 
“disconcerting  and  contradictory’’  author.  It 
is  exciting  that  such  a  work  is  available  in 
pocket  book  format. 

Hans  Beerman 
Kansas  State  College  of  Pittsburg 

**  Jose  Rodrigues  Migu^is.  A  Escola  do  Pa- 
raiso.  Lisboa.  Cor.  1960.  383  pages.  48$. 
When  a  mature  writer  creates  a  novel  out  of 
the  stufi  of  his  own  childhood  the  results  are 
masterpieces,  such  as  David  Copperfield, 
Hud^leberry  Finn,  La  forja  de  un  rebelde,  or 
this  book,  which  takes  us  to  the  old  part  of 
Lisbon.  There  the  boy  Gabriel  lives  on  Long¬ 
ing  Street  and  goes  to  Paradise  School,  with  a 
wild  garden  behind  it.  That  Paradise  is  com¬ 
plete  with  dangers  and  temptations.  The  ter¬ 
rors,  impotence,  and  consuming  curiosity  of 
childhood  arc  remembered.  Its  beginning  is 
bloody  and  so  is  its  end,  as  the  boy  secs  a  man 
being  murdered  on  the  stairs  before  him. 

The  memories  present  themselves  casually, 
by  association,  loosely  separated  by  three  con¬ 
secutive  locations.  But  there  are  four  parts, 
and  both  of  the  last  two  are  overshadowed  by 
catastrophes  in  the  larger  world  heralding  the 
proclamation  of  the  Republic  in  1910.  Mean¬ 
while  the  boy’s  sensitivity  is  molded  by  the 
past,  through  his  relatives:  an  adored  mother, 
teller  of  beautiful  stories,  be  they  traditional, 
or  of  her  youth,  or  of  her  family  (among 
whom  her  brother  Amandio  is  unforgettable 
as  a  good  man  come  to  grief);  a  kind  father, 
opening  for  Gabriel  the  world  of  the  galegos, 
hitherto  caricatured  in  Portuguese  literature 
but  here  presented  honesdy,  from  within. 


especially  in  the  figtircs  of  the  coarse  grand¬ 
father  C^llante  and  the  independent  grand¬ 
mother  Ryala.  The  boy’s  observations  of  rela¬ 
tives,  friends,  neighbors,  observed  and  told 
for  adults  by  the  far  from  innocent  adult,  re¬ 
sults  in  the  talc  of  a  city  by  the  sea,  teeming 
with  life,  but  also,  in  the  genuine  Portuguese 
manner,  “impregnated  with  irremediable  nos¬ 
talgia.*’ 

G.  Moser 

Pennsylvania  State  University 

**  Paul  Rilla.  Lessing  und  sein  Zeitalter, 
Berlin.  Aufbau.  1959.  456  pages.  9  dm. 
This  interesting  essay  is  actually  a  posthu¬ 
mous  work  which  appeared  in  part  in  Paul 
Rilla’s  ten-volume  edition  of  Lessing  in  1958. 
TTic  evolution  and  formulation  of  Lessing’s 
Weltanschauung  is  the  general  theme  of  the 
book,  which  shows  the  superior  cognizance 
of  spirit  and  radiance  of  intellect  as  Lessing’s 
inheritance  from  earlier  German  literature. 
In  this  study  Lessing’s  self-critical  character  is 
shown  as  cleverly  combined  with  a  fighting 
decisiveness,  a  universal  approach  and  out¬ 
look,  an  unconditional  moral  and  spiritual 
conscientiousness,  a  restless  creative  urge,  and 
a  poetical  vein.  Recognized  as  the  least  bound 
and  freest  of  the  intellects  of  his  generation, 
as  a  dauntless  champion  for  the  recognition  of 
the  individual  and  the  decision  for  experienced 
truth,  Lessing  had  his  most  effective  influence, 
so  Rilla  claims,  in  the  ethos  of  his  spiritual 
actions.  His  impact  in  this  respect  was  more 
important  than  his  individual  aesthetic  views, 
or  his  critical  essays,  or  his  religious  interpre¬ 
tations,  or  even  his  much  admired  dramatic 
works  that  arc  still  in  the  repertory  after  nearly 
two  centuries. 

The  evolution  of  Lessing’s  intellect  from 
the  aesthetic  studies  of  the  Laol{oon  to  the 
Hamburgische  Dramaturgic,  his  historical 
fights  with  his  princely  employer  as  well  as 
with  the  representatives  of  dogmatic  religion 
both  culminate,  so  Paul  Rilla  argues,  in  the 
Spinoza  debates.  The  book  in  many  instances 
goes  far  afield  of  traditional  literary  criticism. 
The  Aristotelian  drama  theory  is  expanded 
to  rather  great  length,  and  one  cannot  help 
feeling  that  Lessing’s  personal  association  with 
and  relations  to  such  literary  figures  as  Klop- 
stock.  Herder,  Wieland,  Gleim,  Nicolai,  Men¬ 
delssohn,  Claudius,  and  Bode  should  have 
been  more  detailed  and  extensive  in  Rilla’s  in¬ 
terpretation.  The  interesting  and  valuable  ex¬ 
ception  here  is  the  handling  of  the  literary 
fight  of  Klotz  and  Lessing,  showing  many  de¬ 
tails. 
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Author  Rilla  disagrees  with  facts  of  Erich 
Schmitt’s  biography  of  Lessing,  and  with 
Schmitt’s  view  of  Emilia  Galotti’s  true  mean¬ 
ing  in  German  literature.  This  work,  in 
Rilla’s  argument,  should  be  recognized  as  the 
first  political  drama  of  the  German  stage. 
Lessing’s  extremist  views  and  philosophy — 
which  were  sharply  opposed  to  those  of  his 
generation — seem  to  be  needlessly  emphasized 
for  apparent  propaganda  purposes,  and  the 
Seven  Years  War,  as  well  as  Frederick  the 
Great’s  feelings  against  a  national  German 
literature — in  opposition  to  those  emotions 
for  which  Lessing  stood — appear  to  be  stressed 
beyond  the  objectivity  of  an  unbiased  literary 
critic.  The  omission  of  footnotes,  references, 
bibliography,  and  index  is  rather  unfortunate 
in  a  work  of  this  calibre.  Aside  from  these  ob¬ 
jections,  however,  the  book,  because  of  its 
clear  and  concise  language  and  wide  scope,  is 
of  interest  and  value  to  students  of  eighteenth 
century  German  life  and  culture. 

L.  ]ohn  Parl^er 
Arlington  State  College 

*  Vicente  Risco.  Leria.  Vigo.  Galaxia.  1961. 
202  pages. 

This  delightful  book  is  a  choice  collection  of 
essays  and  briefer  reflections  by  the  well 
known  historian,  novelist,  and  poet  Vicente 
Risco.  Most  unusual  among  these  is  the  pene- 
tratingly  astute  conversation  with  Stephen 
Dedal  us  whom  he  finds  wandering  aimlessly 
about  the  streets  and  shops  of  Compostela,  an 
Irish  atheist  fleeing  in  disgust  from  his  own 
country  turning  up  at  a  sanctuary  in  another 
Gaelic  land.  Notable,  too,  are  the  excellent 
case  N6s,  os  inadaptados  makes  for  retaining 
one’s  individuality  in  the  conformist  world 
of  today,  the  sense  of  fluidity  of  time  in  Do 
futurismo  e  mdis  de  Karma,  and  Valle-Inclin’s 
treatment  of  superstition. 

Impregnated  with  deep  love  of  his  home¬ 
land  are  the  delicately  etched  glimpses  of 
homey  country  life — the  card  players  at  the 
inn,  the  old  peasant,  the  joy  of  tramping  the 
woods  and  vales,  even  the  sensitive  tracing  of 
the  slow  progress  of  a  snail  over  field  and  wall 
— a  very  gem  of  poetical  inspiration  in  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  Galician  style. 

Josephine  de  Boer 
Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

*  Federico  Carlos  Sainz  de  Robles,  ed.  Tea- 
tro  espahol  1958-195^.  Madrid.  Aguilar. 
1960.  xxxi  +  432  pages  -|-  12  plates. 

The  concise  review  of  Spain’s  1958-59  thea¬ 


ter  season,  with  which  the  volume  (tenth  of 
its  series)  begins,  concludes  that  the  season 
“no  ha  sido  inferior — ni  en  cantidad  ni  en  cali- 
dad —  . . .  en  relacion  con  las  no  muy  brillan- 
tes  anteriores  temporadas,’’  although  a  better 
public  response  was  evident. 

The  first  of  the  six  plays  chosen  as  the  sea¬ 
son’s  best  is  by  Jose  Lop6z  Rubio  who,  in  pre¬ 
vious  plays  was  content  to  weave  his  enter¬ 
taining  dialogue  with  here  and  there  a  touch 
of  the  poetry  of  life.  His  new  play.  Las  manos 
son  inocentes,  is  a  drama  which  probes  the 
pangs  of  remorse,  with  skilfully  built  up  sus¬ 
pense,  of  a  couple  who  planned  the  praisoning 
of  their  wealthy  tenant.  The  story  of  the  tor¬ 
ture  of  their  conscience  observes  the  classical 
unities  and  the  play’s  technique  is  reminiscent 
of  Buero  Vallejo’s  Madrugada.  La  caha  de 
pescar  by  Claudio  de  la  Torre  is  a  quite  amus¬ 
ing  farce  whose  romantic  heroine  exasperates 
her  normal  husband  with  her  dreams  which, 
apparently  out  of  Never-Never-Land,  in  the 
end  become  a  reality.  Esta  noche  es  la  vtspera 
by  Victor  Ruiz  Iriarte  deals  with  a  group  of 
characters  brought  into  close  contact  by  the 
accident  of  the  forced  landing  of  their  plane 
and  impelled  to  reveal  their  secrets  and  con¬ 
cealed  fears.  Antonio  Buero  Vallejo’s  Un 
sohador  para  un  pueblo  is  a  historical  drama 
of  literary  quality  which  has  as  its  theme  the 
unbridgeable  gap  between  a  leader  nobly  seek¬ 
ing  to  evolve  a  more  enlightened  society  and 
the  masses  responding  to  their  basic  needs  and 
hopes  or  their  prejudices  and  superstitions. 
El  amor  es  un  potro  desbocado  by  Luis  Esco¬ 
bar  (who  credits  the  idea  of  his  play  to  Luis 
Saslawski)  recreates  in  modern  Spanish  (even 
colloquial  on  occasion)  the  story  of  the  youth¬ 
ful  Cid’s  romance  with  Ximena  and  their 
grappling  with  the  problem  of  the  Cid’s  hav¬ 
ing  slain  Ximena’s  father,  albeit  in  a  duel  pro¬ 
voked  by  the  latter.  The  theme  of  the  final 
play,  Edgar  Neville’s  La  vida  en  un  hilo,  is  the 
fatefulness  with  which  a  moment’s  accidental 
circumstances  may  decide  a  life’s  happiness  or 
unhappiness.  Lacking  the  natural  humor  of 
Neville’s  Margarita  y  los  hombres  or  (the 
product  of  a  more  sentimental  vein)  his  El 
baile,  the  present  play,  more  dependent  on 
parody  for  its  laughs,  might  well  have  been  re¬ 
placed  by  Miguel  Mihura’s  play  of  broad  but 
spontaneous  farce,  Melocotdn  en  almibar. 

This  volume  has,  of  course,  the  usual  store 
of  information  pertaining  to  the  year  of  Span¬ 
ish  theater  and  is  as  important  as  its  prede¬ 
cessors. 

S.A.Wofsy 

University  of  California  at  Santa  Barbara 
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**  Jcan-Paul  Sartre.  Critique  de  la  raison 
dialectique  ( prScedi  de  Question  de  mi- 
thode).  I :  T heorie  des  ensembles  pratiques. 
Paris.  Gallimard.  1960.  757  pages.  25  nf. 
In  Sartre’s  existentialism,  the  criticism  of  ob¬ 
jectification  is  not  a  systematic  enterprise  but 
rather  a  form  of  self-restraint  that  has  to  be 
undertaken  again  and  again.  To  this  type  of 
thinking,  which  is  executing  somewhat  formal 
structures,  contents  seem  historically  to  come 
and  go.  Even  the  most  intransigent  subjectiv¬ 
ity  appears  like  an  incomprehensible  fate  in 
the  objectlessness  of  the  experience.  The  phil¬ 
osopher  finally  begins  to  view  some  of  his 
earlier  work  as  the  expression  of  an  ideology. 

An  intensive  preoccupation  with  dialectical 
materialism  and  its  priority  of  action  over 
knowledge  impressed  Sartre  with  the  individ¬ 
ual’s  need  for  meditation.  He  rejects  the  ma¬ 
terialist’s  total  identification  of  the  individual 
by  society  in  favor  of  the  individual’s  assimila¬ 
tion  by  a  group.  Dialectical  totalization  is  thus 
replacing  an  actually  rigid  totality;  a  historical 
process  replaces  a  functioning,  given  unity. 
Sartre’s  new  concept  of  man  is  a  pointed  over¬ 
coming  of  the  existentialists’  relatively  non- 
contentual  and  the  materialists’  concretive 
approaches.  Dialectic  thinking  with  its  pou- 
voir  de  depassement  preserves  man’s  singular¬ 
ity,  internalizing  it  in  totalization  with  which 
it  will  be  in  a  lively  struggle. 

The  present  volume  contains  an  introduc¬ 
tory  methodological  essay  and  two  books  of 
the  Critique  of  Dialectic  Reason.  Sartre’s  dia¬ 
lectic  wants  to  allow  man’s  projected  action  to 
prendre  sa  virite  in  a  new  objectivity  as  objec- 
tivated  subjectivity.  This  dialectic  which 
founds  its  process  in  reality  avoids  the  material¬ 
ist  reduction  to  identity  as  well  as  the  idealist 
self-propulsion  of  history.  TTie  process  of  ob- 
jectivation  appears  with  Sartre  to  be  the  path 
of  dialectic  itself. 

If  the  process  of  objectivation  and  totaliza¬ 
tion  are  seen  to  take  place  between  man  and 
nature  as  well  as  in  interhuman  relations,  the 
lengthened  time  perspective  involved  would 
appear  to  open  up  attractive  prospects  for  lit¬ 
erary  criticism.  Not  only  would  there  be  nu¬ 
merous  new  relations  in  the  medium  of  ob¬ 
jectivity  but  the  distant  goal  would  also  throw 
its  transforming  light  on  the  process,  thereby 
enriching  the  experience.  A  conclusive  evalu¬ 
ation  of  this  dialectic  of  “real  Marxism  and  ex¬ 
istentialism,”  as  Sartre  calls  it  at  times,  will 
have  to  await  the  publication  of  the  second 
volume. 

P.  /.  Meier 
University  of  Massachusetts 


**  Gianni  Scalia,  comp.  La  cultura  italiana 
del  '900  attraverso  le  riviste.  IV:  "Lacer- 
ba.”  "La  Voce"  (1914-1916).  Torino.  Ei- 
naudi.  1961.  645  pages.  4,000  1. 

In  1913  a  group  of  writers  and  jxjets  in  Flor¬ 
ence  founded  a  little  magazine  called  Lacerba. 
They  were  Giovanni  Papini,  Aldo  Palazzeschi, 
and  Ardengo  Soffici,  three  of  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  Italian  writers  of  the  time.  They  had  ad¬ 
hered  to  Futurism,  and  Lacerba  was  to  be  the 
expression  of  their  new  philosophy.  Soon  oth¬ 
ers,  such  as  Marinetti  and  Russolo,  gave  their 
collaboration  to  the  magazine,  and  Lacerba 
became  for  a  while  the  official  organ  of  Fu¬ 
turism.  It  was  a  brilliant  journal,  full  of  dar¬ 
ing  articles  and  poems.  On  its  pages,  estab¬ 
lished  writers  often  revealed  new  talents  (it 
was  there,  for  instance,  that  Papini  published 
poems  for  the  first  time)  and  new  poets  came 
to  light:  the  first  poetry  of  Ungaretti  appeared 
in  Lacerba.  The  magazine  lived  only  from 
January  1,  1913  to  May  22,  1915.  This  latter 
date  is  significant,  for  Lacerba,  like  Futurism, 
was  strongly  in  favor  of  national  reforms  and 
kept  advocating  the  Italian  participation  in 
the  war  against  Austria  and  Germany.  Once 
Italy  had  entered  the  war  (May  24,  1915),  the 
magazine  no  longer  had  reason  to  exist.  But 
what  cannot  be  overlooked  is  that,  together 
with  the  desire  for  complete  creative  freedom, 
the  philosophy  of  Futurism  advocated  violent 
action  and  contained  the  seeds  of  Fascism. 
Many  of  the  poets  and  writers  of  the  period 
abandoned  Futurism  at  the  beginning  of 
World  War  One,  but  Marinetti’s  principles  of 
violence  lived  on,  although  under  a  different 
name  and  in  a  different  context. 

More  than  one-half  of  the  book  in  question 
is  an  excellent  anthology  of  the  best  articles 
and  poems  published  in  Lacerba.  The  other 
half  is  devoted  to  the  second  series  of  La  Voce, 
which  came  to  life  when  Giuseppe  Prezzolini 
surrendered  his  editorship  to  Giuseppe  De  Ro- 
bertis.  Under  the  new  editor,  who  was  a  lit¬ 
erary  critic  of  some  stature,  the  review  lost  its 
eclecticism  and  became  almost  exclusively  lit¬ 
erary.  It  lived  only  a  little  over  two  years,  but 
during  that  short  period  of  time  it  made  a  sub¬ 
stantial  contribution  to  Italian  literature  and 
Italian  literary  history. 

Like  all  the  volumes  in  the  series  La  Cultura 
Italiana  del  ’900  attraverso  le  riviste,  this  is  an 
important  and  engaging  book.  It  shows  one 
of  the  phases  through  which  not  only  modern 
Italian  literature  and  philosophy  passed,  but 
also  the  literature  and  philosophy  of  Europe 
in  general.  Futurism,  for  instance,  although 
founded  by  Italians,  had  deep  repercussions  in 
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many  other  countries.  The  editor  of  the  vol¬ 
ume,  Gianni  Scalia,  has  done  a  superb  job  in 
selecting  the  material,  and  his  introduction 
(of  no  less  than  120  pages)  is  a  critical  history 
of  the  two  reviews  and  of  Futurism  as  well. 

Giovanni  Cecchetti 
Tulane  University 

TomAs  Sfgov'a.  El  sol  y  su  eco.  Xalapa, 
\'er.  Lniveisldad  Veracruzana.  1960.  120 
pages,  ill. 

El  sol  y  su  eco  is  a  most  aptly  titled  work.  The 
poet  shrinks  from  a  pitilessly  brilliant  sun  and 
the  devastation  of  daylight  to  take  refuge  in 
the  warmth  of  darkness.  Translucent  night 
softens  line  and  hue;  shadow  washes  the  emo¬ 
tions;  earthly  existence  sublimes.  With  a 
Bccquer-like  absorption  in  natural  phenome¬ 
na,  Segovia  goes  beyond  contemplation  of  the 
physical  to  reflect  on  the  intangible  and  the 
abstract — time,  life,  joy,  sorrow,  light,  blue 
space,  thought,  weight,  memory,  silence, 
sweetness.  With  jjenetrating  quietness  he 
brings  attention  to  the  existence  of  individual 
manifestations  of  nature,  some  vast,  some  mi¬ 
nute.  None  is  separable  from  the  poet. 

Dorothy  Clotelle  Clar\e 
University  of  California 

^  Maurice  Shadbolt.  The  New  Zealanders. 

New  York.  Atheneum.  1961. 256  pages.  $4. 
Since  Katherine  Mansfield,  New  Zealand 
writers  have  eschewed  the  short  story  and  es¬ 
poused  poetry,  only  recently  showing  sophisti¬ 
cation  and  promise  in  the  novel.  Maurice 
Shadbolt  suggests  a  renaissance  of  the  New 
Zealand  short  story.  His  range  is  limited:  he 
focuses  on  interpersonal  relationships  in  New 
2^aland  and  London.  He  plumbs  the  lives  of 
young  —  frequently  expatriate  —  intellectuals 
for  moments  of  true  poignancy.  His  expatri¬ 
ates  fight  nostalgia  with  revulsion  against 
their  country’s  cultural  and  physical  isolation. 
Except  in  “Thank  You  Goodbye,”  the  style  is 
precise,  limpid,  pleasing:  there  it  is  abrupt, 
formal,  cold.  “After  the  Depression”  is  deep¬ 
ly  moving,  sensitively  written,  unsullied  by 
polemics  or  didacticism.  A  stimulating  first 
book.  A.  L.  McLeod 

State  University  of  New  Yorl( 

^  Clara  Silva.  Las  bodas.  Montevideo.  The 
Author.  1960.  48  pages. 

This  plaquette  by  one  of  the  best  poets  of  Uru¬ 
guay  appears  in  an  edition  of  exquisite  taste. 
Clara  Silva,  who  made  her  debut  with  a  pro¬ 
found  book  entided  La  caballera  oscura  (Bue¬ 
nos  Aires.  Nova.  1945)  and  who  then  pub¬ 


lished  three  more  books  of  poems  and  one  ex¬ 
istentialist  novel  La  sobreviviente  (Buenos 
Aires.  Nova.  1951),  presents  in  this  new  work 
a  series  of  poems  in  which  she  expresses  her 
discovery  of  religious  faith:  “The  Wedding.” 
In  order  to  express  this  solidarity,  she  turned  to 
free  verse,  which  she  handles  with  grace  and 
ease.  Her  verse  possesses  strength  and  depth. 
In  it  we  hear  her  dialogue,  her  questions  to  the 
Lord,  her  truth  of  emotion,  her  music  of  im¬ 
agery.  A  beautiful  book,  in  short. 

The  cover  boasts  an  eloquent  illustration 
signed  by  the  Uruguayan  artist  Oscar  Garcia 
Reino.  Gastdn  Figueira 

Montevideo 

**  Albert  Sonnenfeld.  Uoeuvre  poetique  de 
Tristan  Corbiere.  Paris.  Presses  Universi- 
taires  de  France.  1960.  viii  -f"  223  pages. 
This  conscientious  and  perceptive  study  fulfills 
the  promise  of  its  title  by  emphasizing  Cor- 
bi^re’s  poetry.  Disposing  of  the  biography 
with  dispatch,  the  author  discusses  in  four 
central  chapters  the  structure  and  principal 
themes  of  Les  amours  jaunes,  with  the  avowed 
aim  of  healing  the  old  critical  dichotomy 
which  has  separated  Corbiere  the  Breton  re- 
gionalist  from  Corbiere  the  Parisian  ironist. 
If  he  does  not  effect  a  complete  synthesis  (is 
one  possible?),  at  least  he  studies  attentively 
both  aspects  of  Corbi^re’s  work  and  person¬ 
ality.  Concluding  chapters  examine  the 
sources,  originality,  and  influence  of  Cor- 
bicre’s  poetry.  The  critical  apparatus  contains 
a  good  bibliography  (but  no  iconography)  and 
five  unpublished  letters  written  in  adolescence. 

fames  S.  Patty 
Washington  and  Lee  University 

^  Donald  E.  Stanford,  ed.  T he  Poems  of  Ed¬ 
ward  Taylor.  New  Haven,  Conn.  Yale 
University  Press.  1960.  Ixii  -{-  543  pages. 
Nothing  has  been  spared  by  the  editor  to  as¬ 
semble  what  must  long  stand  as  the  definitive 
edition  of  Edward  Taylor’s  verse.  America’s 
“foremost  Colonial  poet”  has  been  handsomely 
“done  by.”  No  fewer  than  one  hundred 
twenty-eight  “Meditations”  and  five  “Miscel¬ 
laneous  Poems”  are  now  published  for  the 
first  time.  Students  of  Taylor  are  at  last  pro¬ 
vided  with  the  basic  reliable  tools  for  a  proper 
assessment  of  Taylor.  However,  despite  the 
emphatic  assertion  by  Professor  Martz  in  his 
Foreword  that  “in  the  end,  Taylor’s  standing 
as  a  poet  must  be  measured  by  a  full  and  care¬ 
ful  reading  of  the  ‘Meditations,’  ”  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  such  a  judgment  can  be  made 
when  none  of  the  new  material  deviates  from 
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the  )og-trotting  popular  six-line  stanza  mostly 
end-stopped  rhyme  pattern  of  the  rest  of  the 
“Meditations.”  Taylor’s  handling  of  this 
stanza  is  frequendy  clumsy,  and  far  from  com¬ 
petent  at  the  best  of  times.  He  is  obviously 
under  considerable  duress  struggling  for  ade¬ 
quate  expression.  One  is  more  impressed  by 
the  struggle  than  with  the  result,  with  the  labor 
of  all  this  versified  doctrine.  “God’s  Deter¬ 
minations”  does  at  least  show  Taylor  trying 
to  deal  with  a  great  variety  of  stanza  forms — 
the  struggle  is  diversified  thereby.  And  it  is 
the  struggle  after  all  that  matters  most.  This 
rugged,  “crude,  battering  strength”  quality 
of  Taylor’s  verse  has  its  own  peculiar  appeal, 
“a  strange  experience,  hard  to  evaluate  and  ex¬ 
plain.”  Critics  do  us  a  disservice  by  comparing 
Taylor’s  verse  with  Herbert’s  poetry;  the  for¬ 
mer  has  the  ruggedness  and  rawness  of  its 
new  surroundings:  the  latter  the  suavity  and 
assurance  of  its  old.  John  P.  Cutts 

University  of  Oklahoma 

Rabindranath  Tagore.  Towards  Univer¬ 
sal  Man.  New  York.  Asia  Publishing 

House.  1961.  xi  -j-  387  pages.  $6. 

This  is  a  selection  of  eighteen  essays  from  the 


pen  of  the  man  who  can  be  considered  the 
culmination  of  India’s  renascence,  translated 
from  the  original  Bengali  by  eminent  Indians. 
Poet,  novelist,  short-story  writer,  dramatist, 
artist,  musician,  educationalist,  political,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  reformer,  philosopher — he 
exemplified  the  Renaissance  Man.  This  vol¬ 
ume  has  been  issued  by  the  Tagore  Commem¬ 
orative  Volume  Society  of  New  Delhi  in  col¬ 
laboration  with  the  Ford  Foundation,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Master’s  hundredth  birthday 
anniversary.  The  selections,  which  concentrate 
upon  Tagore’s  thoughts  on  contemporary  so¬ 
cial  problems,  emphasize  his  role  as  one  of 
India’s  leading  social  pioneers.  The  notes 
comment  briefly  on  the  background  to  each  of 
the  selections.  This  invaluable  contribution 
to  our  knowledge  of  Tagore’s  works  is  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  selfless  exertions  of  the  Tagore 
Society  and  its  associates,  under  the  leadership 
of  Bengal’s  distinguished  scholar — now  the 
Indian  Minister  for  Culture  and  Scientific  Re¬ 
search — Professor  Humayun  Kabir,  with  the 
eminent  author  Bhabani  Bhattacharya  as  the 
editor  and  chief  translator. 

Ernest  Bender 
University  of  Pennsylvania 


“Over  68,000  folk-tales,  fairy-tales,  sagas  and  popu¬ 
lar  stories  have  been  collected  by  the  folk-tale  section  of 
the  Ethnological  Archive  in  Marburg.  The  present  di¬ 
rector  of  this  institution,  which  was  founded  in  Berlin 
1936,  is  Gottfried  Henssen. 

“The  archive  gets  its  material  from  a  team  of  re¬ 
search-workers,  who  go  all  round  the  country  collect¬ 
ing  stories,  many  of  them  in  their  original  dialect.  It 
has,  for  instance,  two  thousand  stories  from  South 
Tirol,  eight  thousand  from  West  and  East  Prussia, 
twelve  thousand  from  Schleswig-Holstein,  over  four 


thousand  from  Bohemia  and  many  thousands  more 
from  Lower  Saxony  and  the  Palatinate.  Much  of  this 
material  is  collected  on  tape. 

“This  b  the  largest  archive  of  its  kind  in  Europe, 
covering  practically  all  the  faby-ule  motifs  of  Europe, 
and  it  frequently  receives  requests  for  micro-films  from 
scholars  and  interested  organizations  in  the  USA  and 
Europe.  Its  address  b:  Archiv  fur  Volkskunde,  Zentral- 
archiv  der  deutschen  Volkscrzahlung,  Marburg, 
Schlossberg,  Germany.” 

Cultural  News  from  Germany 


Books  in  French 

( For  other  Books  in  French,  see  “Fleadliners”) 


®  Fcrnandc  Bassan.  Chateaubriand  et  la 
Terre  Sainte.  Paris.  Presses  Universitaires 
de  France.  1959.  278  pages. 

Professor  Bassan  describes  the  motives  prompt¬ 
ing  Chateaubriand  to  visit  the  Holy  Land  and 
his  preparations  for  the  journey  itself.  Also,  he 
establishes  the  timetable  of  his  quest  to  and 
from  Jaffa,  Jerusalem,  and  the  Dead  Sea.  He 
reports  the  impact  of  the  pilgrim’s  “ten  months 
of  peril  and  fatigue”  upon  his  contemporaries 
and  himself.  No  step  in  this  doctoral  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  Itinirarie  de  Paris  i  Jerusalem  is 
without  appraisal  or  documentation.  There 
are,  besides  an  analysis  of  Chateaubriand’s  re¬ 
liability  as  an  observer,  an  index,  a  biblio¬ 
graphy,  and  an  account  of  the  fortunes  of  this 
Romantic  log.  Chateaubriandistes  will  find 
this  study  a  worthy  complement  to  the  publi¬ 
cations  of  Carre,  E)ollot,  Levaillant,  and  Mala- 
kis.  Spire  Pitou 

r  Marquette  Univesity 

W  Alain  Bosquet.  Pierre  Emmanuel.  Paris. 

Seghers.  1959.  223  pages. 

This  sixty-seventh  title  in  the  PoHes  d’aujour- 
d’hui  series  is  in  three  sections:  an  autobio¬ 
graphical  sketch  by  Pierre  Emmanuel,  a  pre¬ 
fatory  essay  by  Alain  Bosquet,  selections  in 
prose  and  poetry  previously  unpublished  or 
taken  from  the  poet’s  dozen  or  so  books.  Em¬ 
manuel’s  account  of  his  own  growth  is  of  in¬ 
terest  not  only  by  reason  of  the  personal 
glimpses  that  it  furnishes  but  also  because  it 
points  direedy  to  the  formative  and  continu¬ 
ing  influences  he  acknowledges  to  be  para¬ 
mount  in  his  development.  Bosquet  concerns 
himself  with  the  possible  definitions  of  poetry 
and  the  functions  it  assumes  at  Emmanuel’s 
urging.  The  critical  comment,  choice  of  texts, 
photographs,  and  factual  information  combine 
to  make  this  book  a  solid  presentation. 

Spire  Pitou 
Marquette  University 

Robert  Br^chon.  Michaux.  Paris.  Galli- 
mard.  1959.  238  pages  -|-  15  plates.  8.50  nf. 
In  the  beginning  pages  of  this  guidebook  to 
the  Michaux  country  is  an  invaluable  curricu¬ 
lum  vitae  prepared  by  the  poet  himself.  It  is  a 
sort  of  confession.  Michaux  tells  us  that  from 
early  childhood  he  found  the  process  of  living 
disgusdng  (eating,  rubbing  against  people,  his 


body,  odors).  His  health  was  poor,  he  hated 
talk,  literature,  everything  that  was  not  essen¬ 
tial.  But  what  was.?  Understanding  being. 
And  so  he  read  mystics,  eccentrics,  people  who 
were  not  ordinary  or  contented  by  a  bourgeois 
or  a  mass  existence.  After  taking  his  degree  he 
puttered  intellectually,  then  went  off  to  sea. 
Michaux  is  a  dreamer  and  has  an  aversion  for 
anything  that  interferes  with  dream.  The  his¬ 
tory  and  desires  of  western  society  are  poison 
to  him.  His  travels  were  undertaken  to  wash 
himself  of  all  ties,  all  traditions.  He  preferred 
Oriental  societies  because  he  found  them  more 
natural.  Qjneerned  with  his  own  identity, 
with  the  inner  recesses  of  the  self,  Michaux, 
like  Milosz,  continues  the  Nerval,  Baudelaire, 
Rimbaud  line  of  pxjets.  Br&hon’s  guide  con¬ 
tains  an  examination  of  the  poet’s  thought  bro¬ 
ken  up  into  a  long  list  of  categories.  This  suf¬ 
fers  from  being  too  decousu,  a  criticism  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  whole  book  for  that  matter.  Ten 
pages  offer  a  brief  description  of  each  of  Mi- 
chaux’s  works  followed  by  a  rather  thin  selec¬ 
tion  from  most  of  these.  A  number  of  aphor¬ 
istic  lines  or  maxims  have  been  excerpted  from 
his  books  and  ordered  under  such  headings  as 
human  condition,  religion,  love.  Conversations 
with  the  poet,  appreciations  by  leading  twen¬ 
tieth-century  authors  and  a  bibliography  bring 
the  guide  to  a  close.  Very  few  books  have  been 
written  on  Michaux,  but  many  of  the  best  criti¬ 
cal  minds  in  France  have  come  to  grips  with 
the  identity  of  his  work  in  over  a  do2:en  articles 
(Ren^ville,  Picon,  Blanchot,  etc.).  These  and 
others  are  helpfully  listed  to  complete  a  highly 
needed  introduction.  George  Humphrey 
University  of  Connecticut 

Pierre  Corneille.  Sertorius.  Jeanne  Strei- 
cher,  ed.  Genive.  Droz.  1959.  xxiv  -j-  129 
pages. 

The  introduction  to  this  critical  edition  con¬ 
tains  a  r^sum^  of  each  act,  some  brief  charac¬ 
terizations  and  a  few  comments  on  what  the 
editor  considers  a  well  knit  plot.  Certain  ana¬ 
logies  to  political  events  of  the  day  are  noted, 
while  the  author  agrees  with  critics  such  as 
Antoine  Adam  and  Lacy  Lockert  in  finding 
an  obvious  parallel  between  Sertorius’s  love 
for  Virate  and  Corneille’s  for  La  Du  Parc. 
Mention  is  made  of  the  D’Aubignac-Corneille 
polemic  in  connection  with  the  play. 
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**  (Socur)  Marie  Saint-Louis  dc  Gonzaguc, 
pjn.  Leon  Bloy  face  a  la  critique.  Nashua, 
N.  H.  College  Rivier.  1959.  581  pages. 
This  doctoral  dissertation  is  divided  into  two 
parts.  In  the  first  section,  the  genesis  and 
growth  of  the  “conspiracy  of  silence”  against 
Bloy  are  traced  chronologically  before  an  at¬ 
tempt  is  made  to  take  the  measure  of  Bloy’s 
ultimate  acceptance  upon  the  literary  scene. 
The  second  section  provides  a  bibliography  of 
his  books,  correspondence,  articles,  prefaces, 
and  of  the  books,  articles,  and  reviews  devoted 
to  his  personality  or  authorship.  This  study  is 
an  imposing  bio-bibliography.  Claude-Henri 
Grignon’s  preface  provides  a  lively  account  of 
Bloy’s  fortunes  in  Canada,  too.  Bloyophiles 
will  hail  this  publication,  and  they  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  the  extent  to  which  their  idol  has 
come  to  be  acknowledged  now  that  the  veil  of 
silence  has  been  rent. 

Spire  Pitou 
Marquette  University 


There  is  a  bibliography  and  variants  are  in¬ 
dicated.  Footnotes  give  modern  translations 
for  those  inexperienced  in  sevcnteenth<cntury 
French.  The  appendices  include  Amyot’s 
translation  of  the  source  from  Plutarch,  some 
Corneille  verses  on  his  love  for  La  Du  Parc, 
and  pertinent  selections  from  Balzac,  Loret, 
i  D’Aubignac,  and  Voltaire.  This  adequate  edi¬ 
tion  has  no  index,  but  this  is  less  necessary  than 
in  a  more  substantial  edition  such  as  Lancas¬ 
ter’s  Silvie,  Five  French  Farces,  Chrys6ide  et 
Arimand,  AlcionSe,  and  Saiil. 

John  Van  Eerde 
Lehigh  University 

**  Pierre  Gamier.  Gottfried  Benn:  Un  demi 
sihcle  vecu  par  un  pohe  allemand.  Paris. 
Silvaire.  1959.  149  pages.  12  nf. 

This  is  the  first  French  monograph  on  Benn 
which  I  know  of,  and  by  a  poet  and  novelist 
who  is  at  the  same  time  a  scholarly  critic  and  a 
translator  of  modern  German  authors.  Gar- 
nier’s  work  includes  translations  of  poems  by 
Benn  and  of  Poesie  allemande  d'aufourd’hui 
with  the  same  publisher. 

His  treatment  of  Benn  is  extensive  as  well  as 
closely  analytical.  He  traces  Benn’s  develop¬ 
ment  .and  shows  the  evolution  of  his  often  dis¬ 
turbing  ambivalence  and  complexity,  his  cruel 
honesty,  his  alonencss  to  the  end  in  spite  of  his 
being  the  very  voice  of  his  age.  There  are  at 
least  three  different  Benns:  Benn,  the  student 
and  caustic  critic  of  history  and  civilization, 
once  strongly  influenced  by  Spengler,  although 
more  subjectively  engaged  in  his  vision  of 
western  doom;  Benn,  the  nihilist  and  prober 
of  existential  depths  for  values  whose  very  pos¬ 
sibility  he  negates,  a  later  and  still  more  dis¬ 
illusioned  brother  of  Nietzsche;  and  Benn, 
the  fiercely  intellectual,  yet  passionately  in¬ 
tense  poet  with  a  scientific  bent  and  training, 
sometimes  remindful  of  Valery.  Extensive  and 
numerous  quotes  from  Benn’s  prose  and  poet¬ 
ry,  often  brilliantly  interpreted  and  woven 
into  the  whole  of  Benn’s  image,  sustain  the 
author’s  points  of  view.  He  is  not  blind  to 
Benn’s  shortcomings:  the  forcing  of  his  talent; 
an  early  danger  of  triviality  never  totally  con¬ 
quered;  a  crudely  Nietzschcan  facination  with 
power  involving  Benn  for  a  short  time,  to  his 
lasting  embarrassment,  with  the  Nazi  regime. 
Nonetheless,  Gamier  succeeds  in  establishing, 
with  a  catching  personal  empathy  and  convic¬ 
tion,  Benn’s  signal  importance  as  the  tragic 
poet  of  our  time. 

E.  A/.  Fleissner 
Wells  College 


**  Robert  Leggewie,  comp.  Maximes  de  Mo- 
liere.  La  Haye.  Nijhoff.  1959.  xxii  -f-  80 
pages.  5.75  fl. 

One  does  not  usually  think  of  Molicre  as  mak¬ 
ing  much  use  of  maxims  in  his  plays.  In  Cor¬ 
neille  on  the  contrary,  they  are  an  essential 
part  of  the  arguments  between  his  characters. 
One  is  surprised  to  find  in  this  compilation 
that  Molicre  does  use  a  great  many  maxims. 

The  maxims  are  arranged  in  various  sub¬ 
heads  under  the  main  titles  of  Etres  and 
Choses  ou  idies.  Tables  show  where  the  max¬ 
ims  occur  and  the  number  of  occurrences  in 
the  individual  plays.  There  is  an  alphabetical 
index  of  subjects  of  the  maxims. 

There  are  many  subjects  for  the  maxims. 
The  most  common  one  is  love.  The  more  seri¬ 
ous  plays  in  general  have  the  largest  number 
of  maxims  {Le  misanthrope  has  44,  Tartuffe, 
28).  But  Le  dipit  amoureux  has  42,  L’icole 
des  femmes,  31. 

This  attractive  little  volume  should  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  Molicre  specialists,  as  well  as  to  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  French  moralists  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century. 

Willis  H.  Bowen 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

^  Jacqueline  van  Praag-Chantrainc.  Gabriel 
Mird  ou  Le  visage  du  Levant,  terre  d’Es- 
pagne.  Paris.  Nizet.  1959.  463  pages  -f- 
2  plates. 

Jacqueline  van  Praag-Chantrainc  has  done  an 
excellent  job  of  analyzing  the  life  and  works  of 
Gabriel  Mir6  in  a  succinct,  scholarly  volume 
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which  she  terms  a  critical  and  biographical  es¬ 
say.  This  exhaustive  study  divides  Miro’s 
works  into  three  categories:  autobiographies, 
fiction,  and  religious  writings.  Each  title  of  the 
sensitive,  nature-loving  Miro  is  taken  up  in 
some  detail  and  subjected  to  a  penetrating  and 
comprehensive  review.  Finally,  Miro’s  style, 
language,  and  means  of  expression  are  examin¬ 
ed  carefully,  with  copious  quotations  to  illus¬ 
trate  his  workmanship,  and  a  chapter  is  added 
concerning  the  main  themes  of  Miro’s  produc¬ 
tions — nature,  death,  and  love  of  solitude.  As 
an  extra  literary  tidbit,  the  author  has  included 
an  appendix  containing  her  own  translation  of 
Miro’s  El  dngcl.  Any  serious  student  of  Miro 
will  find  this  treatise  an  inexhaustible  literary 
gold  mine. 

In  a  brief  preface,  Jean  Cassou  says  of  this 
painstaking  study,  “Cette  monographie  de 
Gabriel  Miro  constitue  assurement  un  des  ap- 
ports  les  plus  serieux,  qui  aient  etc  faits  i  notre 
connaissance,  de  ce  monde,  lui-meme  solitaire 
et  precieux,  que  sont  les  lettres  espagnoles 
d’aujourd’hui.’’  Streeter  Stuart 

Lexington,  Mass. 

**  Rabelais,  dcrivain-midecin.  Paris.  Garance. 
1959. 259  pages,  ill. 

It  appears  that  many  physicians  take  an  active 
interest  in  literature,  and  quite  naturally  in 
Rabelais  who  was  himself  a  famous  practition¬ 
er  of  medicine.  The  twenty-two  essays  in  this 
volume  are  papers  which  were  read  at  Evian 
in  1957  at  an  international  congress  of  doctor- 
writers.  They  explore  the  intermittent  stages 
in  Rabelais’s  medical  career — at  Montpellier, 
Bordeaux,  Lyons,  Grenoble,  Metz — and  also 
the  many  kinds  of  scientific  lore  which  are  to 
be  found  in  Gargantua  and  Pantagruel.  This  is 
a  readable  and  attractively  illustrated  book  and 
at  the  same  time  a  surprisingly  useful  contribu¬ 
tion  to  scholarship  on  one  of  the  great  masters 
of  French  fiction.  Philip  A.  Wadsworth 
University  of  Illinois 

**  Rutebeuf.  Oeuvres  completes  de  Rutebeuf. 

I,  II.  Edmond  Faral,  Julia  Bastin,  eds. 

Paris.  Picard.  1959,  1960.  582,  349  pages. 
The  first  volume  of  the  long-awaited  critical 
edition  of  the  works  of  Rutebeuf,  begun  by 
the  eminent  medievalist  Faral  and  completed 
with  inspired  competence  by  Julia  Bastin,  in¬ 
cludes  forty-one  of  the  fifty-six  known  works 
of  this  thirtcenth<entury  French  poet.  The 
critical  introduction  prepared  by  Faral  (225 
pages)  includes  exhaustive  and  what  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  considered  in  many  respects  defini¬ 


tive  studies  of  the  author,  manuscripts,  lan¬ 
guage,  and  versification,  as  well  as  a  thorough 
and  clear  treatment  of  the  historical  circum¬ 
stances  surrounding  the  work  of  Rutebeuf. 
The  critically  annotated  edition  of  each  text 
is,  in  addition,  preceded  by  a  detailed  introduc¬ 
tory  commentary  consisting  of  an  analysis  of 
its  contents,  a  historical  mise  au  point,  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  its  composition  and  date,  and  biblio¬ 
graphical  information  concerning  previous  ed¬ 
itions  of  the  piece. 

The  second  and  concluding  volume  con¬ 
tinues  and  maintains  the  overall  excellence  and 
high  quality  of  the  first.  In  addition  to  the  fif¬ 
teen  works  (religious  poems  and  humorous 
pieces)  not  included  in  Volume  I,  this  part 
contains  a  concise  bibliography,  glossary 
pages  313-337),  and  table  of  proper  names. 
Indicative  of  the  thoroughness  and  high  stand¬ 
ards  of  the  authors  in  the  editing  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  works  is  the  inclusion  in  the  introduc¬ 
tory  apparatus  to  the  Sainte  Elysabel  of  the  rel¬ 
atively  lengthy  (pages  69-100)  Latin  model  on 
which  Rutebeuf’s  poem  is  based.  Similar  docu¬ 
mentation  is  included  in  the  critical  materials 
of  each  text. 

This  completed  edition,  which  will  become 
the  standard  edition  of  Rutebeuf’s  works,  is  in 
addition,  and  properly,  a  monument  to  Fran- 
co-Belgian  scholarly  collaboration. 

Joseph  Palermo 
University  of  Connecticut 

Pierre  Ancenis.  Lbve  les  yeux  vers  la  mon- 
tagne.  Neuchatel.  Messeiller.  1959.  158 
pages. 

From  the  land  of  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau  and 
Charles-Ferdinand  Ramuz  comes  this  delight¬ 
ful  book,  refreshing  as  a  mountain  breeze, 
and  fragrant  as  the  forests  and  meadows  of 
Switzerland  that  inspired  it.  In  rich  lyrical 
prose,  yet  as  simple  and  straightforward  as 
everyday  living,  this  brief  novel  starts  with 
the  summer  visit  of  Florent,  his  older  brother 
and  his  mother,  to  a  benevolent  and  bewilder¬ 
ing  array  of  aunts,  uncles,  and  cousins  who 
live  up  in  the  mountains.  Florent,  a  shy,  re¬ 
tiring  youngster,  secredy  rebellious  against  a 
harsh,  uncomprehending  mother,  finds  solace 
in  the  pleasures  of  the  forest  and  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  Juliette,  a  lovely  little  girl  whom  he 
never  forgets.  The  childhood  idyll  later  de¬ 
velops  into  passionate  young  love  in  all  its  pur¬ 
ity  and  exaltation.  However,  with  all  the  sud¬ 
denness  of  a  cloudburst  in  a  mountain  sky,  this 
symphony  of  happiness  b  crushed  through  the 
girl’s  snobbish  mother  and  entourage.  Tragedy 
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strikes,  Juliette  dies.  But  Florent,  in  time,  is 
comforted  by  the  invisible  presence  of  his  lov¬ 
ed  one,  whose  gentle  ghost  he  feels  at  his  side 
taking  walks  with  him  and  their  dog  through 
the  forest  they  loved  so  much. 

This  tale  of  romantic  love  in  a  rural  setting 
is  rich  in  interesting  nature  notations.  One  of 
the  charms  of  this  book  is  to  convey  vividly 
the  author’s  great  love  for  the  wild  flowers  and 
birds  of  his  native  land,  for  the  farm  animals, 
for  the  starry  night  and  the  dawn.  The  story  is 
told  simply  and  forcefully.  The  climax  has  a 
true  dramatic  intensity,  and  as  a  whole  the 
novel  is  a  gem  of  composition  and  style.  It 
rings  true,  and  it  shows  a  fine  perception  of 
human  character  in  the  gentle  satire  and  occa¬ 
sionally  incisive  humor  displayed  in  portray¬ 
ing  the  many  relatives,  simple  mountain  folk, 
or  society  people,  who  surround  Florent  and 
Juliette  and  play  their  part  in  the  tragedy. 
Pierre  Anccnis  has  shown  himself  by  this  book 
a  writer  in  the  great  tradition. 

Danielle  Chavy  Cooper 
Immaculate  Heart  College  (Los  Angeles) 

^  Georges  Blond.  Les  naufragis  de  Paris. 
Paris.  Livre  Contemporain.  1959.  314 
pages. 

Georges  Blond  is  a  versatile,  prolific,  and  tal¬ 
ented  French  author.  He  has  won  internation¬ 
al  acclaim  for  several  novels;  his  series  of  his¬ 
torical  studies  of  the  last  war  {Le  survivant  du 
Pacifique,  L’agonie  de  I’Allemagne,  etc.)  were 
translated  into  many  languages  and  were  es¬ 
pecially  well  received  in  the  United  States;  he 
has  also  written  several  nature  studies  on  ani¬ 
mals  {La  grande  aventure  des  baleines,  etc.). 

The  bizarre,  yet  conceivable  subject  matter 
of  this  latest  novel  has  all  the  potentialities  of  a 
motion  picture  script.  Life  in  Paris  progressive¬ 
ly  comes  to  a  standstill  through  a  strange,  in¬ 
explicable  phenomenon  that  at  first  affects  the 
paper  used  for  printing  newspapers,  then  litde 
by  litde,  paralyzes  the  whole  city — no  news¬ 
papers,  no  books,  transportation  becomes  para¬ 
lyzed,  food  is  unobtainable,  the  light-  go  out. 
ilie  big  city  is  in  the  grips  of  a  monumental 
disaster  and  humanity  is  turning  itself  into  a 
mass  of  wild  animals  fighting  for  survival. 
Yet  the  human  emotion  of  love  remains  alive 
in  the  heart  of  the  protagonists,  and  the  novel 
ends  on  a  note  of  hope  that  they  will  survive. 

Aside  from  these  dramatic  developments,  in 
the  first  part  of  the  book  the  author  describes 
efiectively  and  realistically  the  day  to  day 
chores  of  publishing  a  big<ity  newspaper. 

Madeleine  Stem 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


**  Blaise  Cendrars,  Nino  Frank.  Films  sans 
images.  Paris.  Denocl.  1959.  253  pages.  7 
nf. 

Three  unstaged  radio  plays  compose  Films 
sans  images.  In  unrestrained  verbal  discharges, 
Cendrars  relives  pivotal  moments  of  Western 
culture:  Joan  of  Arc’s  struggles  (Gilles  de 
Rais),  the  Italian  Renaissance  (Le'divin  Are- 
tin),  World  War  One’s  inception  (Sarajevo). 

Sarajevo,  dramatic  fresco  of  innumerable 
viewpoints  toward  the  assassination  of  Arch¬ 
duke  Francis  Ferdinand,  lacks  structure  and 
focus.  Its  figures  and  themes  are  too  diffuse. 
Twenty-four  “sequences”  lead  to  an  apocalyp¬ 
tic  conclusion:  the  whole  earth,  in  a  secret,  fur¬ 
ious  fever,  commanded  the  assassin  to  fire — 
thus  unleashing  men’s  destructive  madness. 

In  Gilles  de  Rais,  the  title  character  eclipses 
all  others.  Dibauche,  blasphemer,  disillusioned 
follower  of  Joan  of  Arc,  Gilles  epitomizes 
this  drama’s  Satanic  shadows  when  he  des¬ 
perately  castigates  Joan,  “Tes  anges  ctaient  des 
demons!” 

These  three  plays,  Cendrars  asserts,  are  not 
dramatized  history  but  poetic  legends.  Consid¬ 
ered  in  this  perspective,  Le  divin  Aretin  is  ex¬ 
ceptionally  appealing.  Aretino’s  libertine  ex¬ 
ploits  with  courtesans,  prelates,  the  Doge,  the 
Pope,  and  Emperor  Charles  V  are  vividly  out¬ 
lined  by  Cendrars’s  perverse  wit.  If  staged, 
Aretin  would  considerably  enhance  Cendrars’s 
reputation  as  poet  and  visionary. 

Kenneth  S.  White 
University  of  Michigan 

Paul  Colin.  Terre  paradis.  Paris.  Galli- 
mard.  1959.  401  pages.  10  nf. 

Nine  years  of  silence  followed  Paul  Colin’s 
Goncourt  Prize  winner,  Les  jeux  sauvages, 
1950.  The  long  wait  was  well  worth  it,  for  this 
new  novel  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  to  appear  in  recent  years.  The  story 
itself  is  simple:  Maxime  Lemoine,  son  of  dis¬ 
solute  parents,  lives  in  the  country  with  his 
grandmother.  As  his  name  indicates,  he  is  hap¬ 
piest  when  he  is  living  alone,  monklike,  a  soli¬ 
tary  in  communion  with  nature.  His  fantastic 
experiences  with  others  ends  in  a  scandal.  He 
remains  alone  in  the  end  with  his  ideal. 

This  book  is  a  strange  mixture  of  oppx)sites: 
the  real  and  fantastic,  the  cruel  and  refined, 
the  poetic  and  prosaic,  etc.  One  will  find  the 
novel  a  curious  and  rewarding  experience. 

Robert  G.  Marshall 
Wells  College 
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^  Arthur  Conte.  Lts  hommes  ne  sont  pas 
des  hhros.  Paris.  Julliard.  1959.  455  pages. 
18  nf. 

Why  do  politicians  write  novels?  Most  of  them 
are  just  bad  amateurs  at  it.  The  author,  former 
Cabinet  Minister  and  now  depute  for  the  third 
time,  is  certainly  one  exception  to  the  rule — ^at 
least  as  far  as  French  politicians  are  concerned. 
He  has  something  to  say  and  he  knows  how  to 
write.  Seldom  before  has  a  novelist  thus  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  us  feel  so  deeply  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  France  and  of  the  French  people  in  the 
last  twenty  years.  From  1938  to  1959  we  follow 
the  four  children  of  a  peasant’s  family — three 
boys  and  a  girl — and  we  share  all  their  exper¬ 
iences.  From  the  village  where  they  were  born 
at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  we  will  be  taken 
through  space,  through  time,  inside  man. 
There  is  everything  in  this  book  and  every¬ 
thing  is  at  its  right  place.  We  found  an  im¬ 
mense  pleasure  in  reading  it. 

AndrS  Maman 
Princeton  University 

Jean-Luc  Dejean.  M^moires  d'un  menteur. 
Paris.  Julliard.  1959.  261  pages.  9  nf. 

Louis  Warin,  a  bibliophile  of  talent,  becomes 
intrigued  by  the  ideas  of  the  brilliant,  young, 
amoral  Jean  Paul  Petrequin  who  says  that  by 
lying  a  man  can  liberate  himself  from  tradi¬ 
tion,  fear,  those  who  would  dominate  him,  and 
all  influences  that  restrict  his  freedom.  Warin 
makes  an  intensive  study  of  this  theory  and 
system  of  lying  and  tries  to  put  it  into  practice 
in  his  own  life.  The  result  is  that  he  becomes 
separated  from  his  wife,  seeks  the  companion¬ 
ship  of  the  “beatniks”  of  Montmartre,  gets 
himself  into  all  kinds  of  trouble,  tries  to  com¬ 
mit  suicide,  and  winds  up  in  jail,  after  having 
falsely  confessed  to  charges  of  embezzlement. 

Jean-Luc  Dejean  is  an  excellent  writer.  This 
philosophical,  psychological,  and  moral  study 
of  falsehood  and  misrepresentation  is  highly 
original  and  shows  real  creative  ability. 

Streeter  Stuart 
Lexington,  Mass. 

**  Philippe  Diolc.  Veau  profonde.  Paris.  Gal- 
limard.  1959.  287  pages.  9  nf. 

Diol6’s  novel,  which  was  awarded  the  first 
Prix  Jungmann  ever  to  be  given,  tells  the  ex¬ 
citing  story  of  how  divers  go  about  refloating 
a  submarine  sunk  in  deep  water  just  outside 
the  harbor  of  Toulon.  As  long  as  Diolc  sticks 
to  the  impressions,  experiences,  difficulties, 
and  victories  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  under¬ 
water  world,  he  is  continuously  fascinating. 
The  moment  he  attempts  to  introduce  a  dry¬ 


land  triangle  his  story  falters.  Since  both  wom¬ 
en  in  the  triangle  arc  strangely  unsympathetic, 
the  reader  is  just  as  happy  to  sec  the  hero  re¬ 
turn  to  the  deep  sea. 

F.  C.  St.  Aubyn 
Elmira  College 

**  Ecrire  6.  Jean  Cayrol,  cd.  Paris.  Scuil.  1959. 

196  pages.  5  nf. 

This  scries,  under  the  exacting  editorial  di¬ 
rection  of  Jean  Cayrol,  con'tinucs  to  offer  the 
unpublished  author  an  excellent  outlet  for  his 
shorter  works.  The  present  collection  includes 
five  self-searching  essays  by  Boisrouvray  under 
the  title  “Autre  chose,”  several  poems  by 
Fran^oisc  Collin  which  arc  at  their  best  when 
least  pretentious,  for  example,  “C’ctait  ma 
petite  soeur  qui  avait  froid  aux  mains”  and 
“J’ai  fait  un  trou  dans  Ic  foin,”  a  long  short 
story  by  G6rard  Clcrot  entitled  “La  tentative” 
about  an  escaped  prisoner  who  is  cornered 
along  with  his  would-be  pursuer  in  the  hay¬ 
loft  of  a  barn  by  a  flood,  which  is  by  far  the 
most  powcrfvil  work  in  the  collection,  per¬ 
haps  simply  because  its  author  knows  how  to 
tell  a  story,  and  a  long  essay  entitled  “Le  plat 
du  jour”  by  Claude  Durand  whose  general 
theme  might  be  “Lire,  e’est  mourir  un  pcu.” 
All  of  the  essays  arc  a  bit  too  much  the  type 
of  thing  a  writer  must  get  off  his  chest  between 
the  ages  of  twenty  and  twenty-five  before  he 
can  go  on  to  his  more  significant  contribu¬ 
tions.  The  selection  of  poems  is  almost  too 
slight  to  give  a  true  idea  of  Mmc  Collin’s  tal¬ 
ent.  While  all  of  the  works  show  great  poten¬ 
tial,  only  C16rot’s  short  story  is  already  a  work 
of  art. 

F.  C.  St.  Aubyn 
Elmira  College 

Ita  Gasscl.  Alphonsine  suivi  de  Jef.  Paris. 

Editcurs  Fran^ais  Rcunis.  1959.  157  pages. 
4.50  nf. 

The  joyful  acceptance  of  what  life  has  to  give 
is  an  old,  time-honored  artistic  tradition  in 
Belgium.  Breughel,  Decostcr,  and  even  Brus¬ 
sel’s  Manel^e-Pis  arc  all  expressions  of  this 
healthy,  strong  love  of  life.  In  Gasscl’s  Alphon¬ 
sine,  and  in  the  other  short  story  of  this  volume 
— ]ej — we  have  remarkable  examples  of  it 
again:  the  unattractive  downtrodden  “old 
maid”  of  thirty  who  learns  to  be  a  fullbloodcd, 
expectant  young  woman,  and  helpless  old 
printer,  Jeff,  henpecked  and  harassed '  y  a  wife 
he  loved  when  they  were  both  young,  who 
finally  decides  that  he  has  to  hold  his  own,  to 
“fa^onner  sa  vie” — both  stories  arc  written 
with  great  craftsmanship,  with  a  dexterity  that 
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only  a  long,  patient  apprentissage  can  have 
given. 

We  hope  for  more,  and  excellent  work  to 
come  from  this  new  pen. 

Georgette  R.  Schuler 
Alaska  Methodist  University 

*  Alfred  Kern.  U amour  profane.  Paris.  Gal- 
limard.  1959.  251  pages.  7  nf. 

In  this  ricit,  a  priest  who  has  lost  faith  but  not 
the  habit  of  thinking  and  feeling  in  religious 
terms  relates  the  story  of  his  love  for  the  aloof 
and  beautiful  Mother  Superior  of  the  convent 
in  eastern  France  to  which  his  bishop  has  sent 
him  as  chaplain.  Between  the  priest  for  whom 
the  dogmas  and  rituals  of  the  Church  arc 
meaningless  and  the  Nun  for  whom  the 
Church  and  her  convent  arc  all,  there 
springs  up  a  strange  love  which  transforms 
them  both  even  as  it  leaves  them  true  to  their 
essential  natures:  the  priest  cannot  regain  his 
lost  faith,  but  he  is  restored  to  his  humanity 
through  the  experience  of  human  love;  the 
Mother  Superior  cannot  escape  from  the  bonds 
of  religion  but,  through  human  love,  she 
comes  to  a  deepened  understanding  of  the  di¬ 
vine  love.  This  is  a  subdc,  moving  story;  its 
drama  is  enacted  in  a  highly  special  setting 
and  atmosphere. 

James  S.  Patty 
Washington  and  Lee  University 

^  CWaelAzTXAn.  Avec  ou  sans  amour.  Paris. 

Laifont.  1959.  205  pages.  7.50  nf. 

The  twenty-five  nouvelles  in  this  slim  volume 
arc  short  portrait  sketches,  done  with  a  biting, 
incisive  line,  like  that  of  a  Rembrandt  etching 
or  a  Daumier  drawing.  There  arc  also  deep, 
murky  shadows  in  which  the  emotions  fer¬ 
ment. 

Claire  Martin  understands  women  and  sym¬ 
pathizes  with  their  sufferings  even  when  they 
arc  the  result  of  human  folly;  but  she  is  almost 
invariably  ferocious  in  her  contempt  for  men. 
She  uses  words  with  the  utmost  economy  and 
result.  She  belongs  to  a  new  and  lively  school 
of  French  literature  in  Canada.  This  book  re¬ 
ceived  the  Prix  du  Ccrclc  du  Livre  dc  France 
in  1958.  Jeanne  d’Ucel 

Norman,  O^la. 

**  Suzanne  Martin.  Rue  des  vivants.  Paris. 

Gallimard.  1959.  229  pages.  7.50  nf. 

Rue  des  vivants  is  a  first  novel  written  by  a 
young  woman  who  had  previously  won  some 
recognition  as  a  painter.  It  is  a  story  about  life 
in  the  slums  of  a  small  industrial  town  on  the 
Garonne  seen  through  the  eyes  of  a  little  girl. 


There  is  poverty,  ugliness,  dirt  and  vice.  There 
are  little  brothers  and  sisters  being  born,  get¬ 
ting  sick  and  dying,  there  is  the  anxious  search 
for  a  father  through  all  the  cafes  where  he 
drinks  and  gambles  with  his  friends.  Yet  there 
arc  many  little  pleasures,  and  there  is  neither 
bitterness  nor  despair.  Maybe  it  needs  the  eye 
of  a  painter  to  discover  the  small  beauties  in 
such  a  depressing  atmosphere.  It  is  a  remark¬ 
able  book  in  more  than  one  way. 

Adelheid  G.  Ladewig 
Hamilton  College  Library 

**  Rene  dc  Obaldia.  Le  centenaire.  Paris. 

Plon.  1959.  243  pages.  6.90  nf. 

In  centenaire  one  looks  in  vain  for  the  tra¬ 
ditional  attributes  of  the  novel.  This  book  can 
best  be  described  as  the  memoirs  of  a  cente¬ 
narian,  who  is  a  pensioner  at  the  insane  asy¬ 
lum  of  Charenton.  The  narrative  of  his  past 
life  is  naturally  related  in  the  most  disjointed 
manner.  At  times  the  jumble  in  the  old  man’s 
mind  attains  a  startling  lucidity,  but  inco¬ 
herence  soon  reasserts  itself,  and  the  reader 
is  helplessly  carried  along  on  a  rushing  stream 
of  experiences  which  could  happen  only  in  a 
nightmare — or  in  an  insane  asylum. 

Dc  Obaldia  is  undeniably  clever,  and  he  has 
a  sort  of  Rabelaisian  gusto,  coarseness,  and 
power  in  handling  words.  Le  centenaire  is  an 
imaginative  tour  de  force,  an  orgy  of  the  fan¬ 
tastic  with  satirical  overtones. 

Christina  Crane 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

^  Bertrand  Poirot-Dclpcch.  La  grasse  mati¬ 
nee.  Paris.  Dcnoel.  1960.  204  pages.  7.50 
nf. 

Tliis  well-written  novel  by  the  author  of  Le 
grand  dadais  (Prix  Intcrallie  1958)  is  the  subde 
psychological  study  of  a  jX)Stwar  type.  The 
middle-aged  hero  is  a  professional  director  of 
non-profit  organizations.  Flitting  from  one  to 
another,  making  successful  speeches  on  human 
values,  he  nevertheless  secretly  scorns  fine  sen¬ 
timents  and  society,  in  which  he  sees  only 
hypocrisy.  While  he  neglects  his  wife,  who  is 
dying  in  a  sanatorium,  he  courts  a  wealthy  girl 
who  discerns,  behind  his  facade  of  integrity, 
his  scorn  and  his  superiority  complex.  She 
makes  him  discover  that  he  is  living  a  grasse 
matinee,  a  life-long  morning  of  daydreaming; 
then  she  abandons  him.  Quietly,  he  revolts 
against  this  discovery  and  against  mankind: 
after  setting  fire  to  his  house,  he  throws  him¬ 
self  from  the  raised  fire  engine  ladder,  mur¬ 
muring,  “I  am  a  saint.”  Catherine  H.  Savage 

Rice  University 
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**  Claire  Saintc-Solinc.  Castor  et  Pollux. 

Paris.  Grasset.  1959.  222  pages.  7.50  nf. 

A  shrewd,  successful,  mature  business  woman, 
Manlou  leaves  Paris  to  apply  emergency  aid  to 
the  battered  affairs  of  her  son  Valentin.  Val¬ 
entin,  an  engineer  in  a  factory  town  and  an 
affectionate  father,  neglects  his  wife  Jeanne 
for  younger,  coarser,  less  scrupulous  Nathalie. 
Manlou  sympathizes  with  Jeanne  and  is  dis¬ 
concerted  to  learn  that  Valentin  intends  to 
make  the  worst  of  two  worlds,  giving  up 
neither  the  wife  he  tortures  nor  the  mistress 
who  tortures  him. 

Claire  Sainte-Soline  has  furnished  a  realistic, 
deliberately  unheightened  picture  of  a  normal 
family  living  as  stoically  with  crisis  as  most 
nations  live  with  the  cold  war.  Frustrated  in 
her  role  of  Mrs.  Fixit,  Manlou  nevertheless 
deepens  and  refines  her  insights,  borrowing 
wisdom  from  self-discovery. 

James  Walt 
University  of  Maryland 

**  George  Sand.  Consuelo;  La  comtesse  de 
Rudolstadt.  3  vols.  Leon  Cellier,  Leon  Gui- 
chard,  eds.  Paris.  Gamier.  1959.  Ixxxvii 
-|-  404  pages  -|-  9  plates;  572  pages  -(-  9 
plates;  590  pages  -|-  9  plates.  30  nf. 

The  first  two  of  these  three  volumes  present 
the  one  hundred  and  five  chapters  of  Consuelo; 
the  last  volume  gives  the  text  of  the  forty-one 
chapters  of  La  comtesse  de  Rudolstadt.  The 
editors,  Professors  Leon  Cellier  and  Leon  Gui- 
chard  of  Grenoble,  also  offer  a  history  of  the 
publication  of  these  novels  and  orient  them 
to  the  corpus  of  George  Sand’s  work.  They 
include  textual  variants  as  well  as  supply 
explanations  for  references  and  indications  of 
sources.  Besides  weighing  the  influences  that 
led  the  novelist  to  interest  herself 'in  music, 
free-masonry,  and  occultism,  they  describe 
her  pseudo-philosophy  and  socio-evangelism. 
Tfiere  are  bibliographies  and  eight  documen¬ 
tary  illustrations  per  volume.  These  more  than 
sixteen  hundred  pages  will  be  welcomed  by 
those  who  have  expressed  the  desire  to  see  Con¬ 
suelo  and  its  sequel  available  again. 

Spire  Pitou 
Marquette  University 

**  Jules  Supervielle.  Les  suites  d’une  course, 
suivi  de  L'Stoile  de  Seville.  Paris.  Galli- 
mard.  1959.  229  pages.  7.50  nf. 

The  first  of  the  two  plays  in  this  volume  is  call¬ 
ed  by  its  author  a  mimo-farce  or  spoken  panto¬ 
mime.  It  tells  the  story  of  a  young  man  who  be¬ 
comes  for  a  time  a  horse.  Finally  he  reverts  to 


his  original  human  form,  to  the  relief  and  de¬ 
light  of  his  family.  This  poetic  drama  was  writ¬ 
ten  for  Jean-Louis  Barrault.  It  is  light,  imag¬ 
inative,  quite  original. 

The  second  play  is  an  adaption  in  three  acts 
of  an  important  Spanish  play  by  Lope  de  Vega. 
It  is  also  in  verse.  Supervielle  has  done  his  ver¬ 
sion  so  well  that  it  seems  new  and  fresh  and  as 
well  put  together  as  its  Spanish  prototype.  One 
is  constantly  amazed  at  the  skill  and  artistic 
range  of  this  remarkable  French  writer. 

Willis  H.  Bowen 
University  of  OI(lahoma 

**  Francis  Walder.  Cendre  et  or.  Paris.  Galli- 
mard.  1959.  205  pages.  6  nf. 

Tlie  second  novel  of  the  promising  1958  Prix 
Goncourt  winner  traces  the  progress  of  several 
characters  over  a  year,  and  the  domination  of 
their  careers  by  self-interest.  Related  in  a  cold, 
nearly  dispassionate  manner  by  Saint- Albert, 
one  of  the  circle,  the  narrative  reveals  among 
other  things  the  bitterness  between  two  sisters 
struggling  for  the  fortune  of  a  prosperous  man, 
and  the  way  in  which  the  love  of  young  Raoul 
Beaumanoir  for  his  bride  alternates  with  de¬ 
light  at  his  own  rise  to  wealth — made  possible 
by  her  sudden  death.  The  end  of  the  novel 
leaves  the  narrator  agreeing  hypothetically 
with  his  tailor,  “On  ne  salt  plus  ce  qui  est  or, 
ce  qui  est  homme.” 

The  skilful  process  by  which  the  narrator 
comments  upon  his  companions,  and  the  au¬ 
thor  upon  his  narrator,  helps  raise  this  novel 
to  the  status  of  an  incisive  and  penetrating 
social  commentary.  Walder  is  clearly  a  writer 
to  be  watched. 

Lawrence  Poston,  III 
Princeton,  N.  J. 

Georges  Belloni.  Les  chemins  de  gloire. 
Paris.  Editions  du  Dauphin.  1959.  60 
pages.  4.50  nf. 

The  subject  matter  of  these  poems  is  about 
equally  divided  among  faith  and  fatherland 
and  that  most  French  combination  of  the  two, 
Jeanne  d’Arc.  The  author,  whose  many  vol¬ 
umes  of  history,  essays,  novels,  and  poetry  have 
received  numerous  prizes,  shows  here  how  the 
faith  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans  sustained  him 
through  the  dark  years  of  the  German  inva¬ 
sion.  He  concludes  with  an  interior  soliloquy 
on  the  fourteen  Stations  of  the  Cross  which  is 
both  beautiful  and  moving. 

F.  C.  St.  Aubyn 
Elmira  College 
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*  Charles  Bettens.  Tout  simplement.^,.. 
Cossonay.  Venogiennes.  1959.  54  pages. 

Bettens  writes  a  simple  poetry  that  describes 
beauty  found  in  the  Swiss  countryside  of  Vaud 
and  its  idyllic  peasant  life.  In  his  short  nature 
poems  he  depicts  the  seasons  with  their  diverse 
occupations,  the  birds  of  the  held,  and  touches 
upon  the  themes  of  love  and  death.  The 
sounds,  odors,  and  colors  on  the  farm  arc  used 
to  create  the  rustic  atmosphere.  Vivid  personi¬ 
fication  occurs  frequendy.  A  religious  note 
produces  an  attitude  of  quiet  resignation  and 
gentle  optimism.  Freshness  and  charm  fill 
stanzas  composed  in  a  regular  rhymed  form 
of  brisk  rhythm.  Poems  vary  in  the  length  of 
their  lines  couched  in  a  flute-like  melody.  It  is 
a  sincere  unadorned  poetry  that  glorifies  the 
poet’s  love  of  the  land. 

Patricia  M.  Gathercole 
Roanol^e  College 

*  Claude  Riviere.  Dans  ce  songe,  dans  ce  di- 
sert.  Rodez.  Subcrvic.  1959.  57  pages. 

The  thirty-seven  year  old  poet,  Claude  Riviere, 
is  a  scion  of  an  intellectual  family:  son  of  a 
professor  of  medicine  at  the  University  of  Bor¬ 
deaux,  nephew  of  the  well-known  critic  Jac¬ 
ques  Riviere  and  of  the  novelist  Alain-Four- 
nicr.  In  the  slender  volume  Dans  ce  songe,  dans 
ce  disert  which  received  the  Prix  Voronca  of 
1959  he  concentrated  almost  exclusively  on  the 
sonnet.  This  form,  so  rooted  in  France,  aBord- 
cd  him  an  opportunity  to  experiment  with  a 
sensibility  all  his  own  and  express  it  with  a 
lean  economy  of  words.  His  lines  are  too  often 
bathed  in  traditional  azure  and  gold.  Trite  as 
these  words  are,  they  manage  to  survive  in  such 
uncommon  company  as“Unc  meute  d’or  et  de 
cris”  or  in  a  delicate  couplet: 

“Et  ton  cri  vient  combler  I’azur 
De  tout  le  vent  qui  me  tourmente. 

The  five  “Sonnets  k  Orphfe”  echo  the  mystic 
^lan  of  Rilke’s  “Die  Sonnette  an  Orpheus.” 
And  they  evolve,  within  the  context  of  the 
myth  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice,  the  deathless 
theme  of  love-in-death. 

In  his  sonnets  and  in  the  “Chants  Royaux” 
which  were  composed  recently  Riviere  gives 
no  indication  of  the  twentieth  century.  His 
poems  could  have  been  written  in  the  age  of 
Ronsard. 

Eisig  Silberschlag 
Hebrew  Teachers  College 

Jules  Supervielle.  Le  corps  tragique.  Paris. 
Gallimard.  1959.  164  pages.  6.50  nf. 

Jules  Supervielle,  sometimes  called  the  poet  of 


sad  humor,  died  in  Paris  on  May  17,  1960,  at 
the  age  of  76.  Le  corps  tragique,  a  collection  of 
poems,  was  to  be  his  last  book.  Of  it  he  himself 
wrote:  “II  m’arrive  souvent  de  dire  que  le 
poite  est  celui  qui  cherche  sa  pensee  et  redoute 
de  la  trouver — d’ou  sa  tragedie  et  celle  de  son 
corps,  6cartcle  avec  lui.”  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Supervielle,  one  of  the  best  liked  poets  of 
our  century,  will  survive  his  death. 

The  part  of  the  volume  for  which  the  title 
is  given  is  followed  by  other  sections  called 
“A  la  fenctre  du  monde,”  “L6gendaires,” 
“Pocmes  de  circonstance,”  “Les  poissons  rou¬ 
ges,”  “Le  mirliton  magique,”  “Deux  po^es 
(Garcia  Lorca,  Jorge  Guillen)”  and  a  short 
selection  in  prose. 

To  quote  Supervielle  himself  again:  “C’est  a 
travers  ces  images  imperissables  que  survit  le 
po^te.” 

Willis  H.  Bowen 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

**  Henri  Calet.  Acteur  et  timoin.  Paris.  Mer- 
cure  de  France.  1959.  253  pages.  7.80  nf. 
Acteur  et  timoin  is  a  posthumous  collection 
of  miscellaneous  articles,  reports,  and  observa¬ 
tions  done  with  a  tongue-in<heek  touch  of 
humor  and  whimsy  always  growing  from 
the  author’s  own  travels  or  experiences.  He 
says,  “j’etais,  tout  a  la  fois,  acteur  et  temoin, 
mon  heros  et  mon  historien.” 

Calet  adds  an  extra  dimension  to  his  writ¬ 
ing  by  describing  his  own  inner  reactions  to 
the  events  about  which  he  writes.  Hence,  we 
share  the  emotional  upheaval  of  such  occasions 
as  the  autographing  of  one  of  his  books  in  a 
big  department  store,  or  the  tender  nostalgia 
evoked  by  a  visit  to  the  old  school  located  in 
the  neighborhood  where  he  grew  up. 

Streeter  Stuart 
Lexington,  Mass. 

**  Hugues  Panassie.  Histoire  du  vrai  jazz. 

Paris.  LafJont.  1959.  236  pages. 

As  the  tide  indicates,  the  author,  a  recognized 
authority  in  his  area,  takes  a  strictly  orthodox 
view  of  what  constitutes  jazz;  one  chapter  is 
called,  “Le  Be-Bop  n’est  pas  du  jazz.”  He  sees 
a  multitude  of  problems  in  the  field  arising 
from  racial  discrimination,  which  he  passion¬ 
ately  denounces,  and  he  argues  that  whites 
must  study  patiendy  to  acquire  a  true  feeling 
for  jazz  style.  He  writes  with  an  eye  to  the  un¬ 
informed  public,  including  helpful  disco¬ 
graphies  at  the  end  of  each  chapter,  but  only 
the  initiates  are  apt  to  be  engrossed  by  the  de¬ 
tails  of  band  personnel;  for  their  purposes  an 
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index  might  have  been  helpful.  American 
readers  may  be  startled  to  find  “Back  water 
done  caused  me/To  pack  my  things  an’  go” 
rendered  as  “Quand  les  eaux  se  sont  retirees/ 
J’ai  dfi  faire  mes  baluchons.” 

Lawrence  Poston,  III 
Princeton,  N.  J. 

**  Jean  Paul  Borel.  Raison  et  vie  chez  Ortega 
y  Gasset.  Neuchatel.  Baconniire.  1959, 
299  pages. 

This  is  an  attempt  to  present  to  the  French 
reader  in  nontechnical  terms  a  fairly  compre¬ 
hensive  survey  of  Ortega  y  Gasset’s  philoso¬ 
phic  thought  as  well  as  his  intellectual  bio¬ 
graphy.  Extensive  selections  arc  followed  by 
commentaries  which  discuss  Ortega’s  thought 
within  the  framework  of  the  European  intel¬ 
lectual  situation  and  the  Spanish  political 
scene.  Borel  stresses  the  philosophical  writings 
which  have  been  particularly  neglected  in 
France.  At  the  core  of  Ortega’s  thought,  which 
he  interprets  as  an  extension  of  German  Ideal¬ 
ism,  Borel  sees  the  attempt  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  classical  rationalism  and  modern 
rationalism.  A  conception  of  an  objective 
reason  or  of  a  static  human  nature  is  tm- 
tcnablc;  man  has  no  nature  but  only  a  his¬ 
tory.  Yet  without  reason  or  the  attempt  to 
find  a  “comprehensive  totality”  within  life 
and  history,  the  world  would  be  chaos.  It  is 
here  that  ^rcl  secs  the  key  to  Ortega’s  social 
philosophy  and  cultural  criticism. 

The  book,  a  good  introduction  to  Ortega  y 
Gasset’s  thought,  provides  a  valuable  example 
of  the  popularization  of  a  great  thinker  which 
avoids  vulgarization.  Georg  G.  Iggers 

Dillard  University 

**  Michel  Folman.  Honori  de  Balzac:  Moine 
et  amant.  Geneve.  The  Author.  1959,  100 
pages. 

This  book  is  an  attempt  to  diagnose  Balzac’s 
various  illnesses  at  a  distance  of  a  century  and 
a  half  by  means  of  quotations  from  his  corres¬ 
pondence  and  also  by  references  to  statements 
of  characters  in  his  novels.  The  author  believes 
that  hypertension  and  its  symptom,  obesity, 
caused  Balzac’s  continuing  ill-health  and  his 
death.  Inasmuch  as  impotence  is  sometimes 
caused  by  hypertension  and  obesity,  and  be¬ 
cause  Balzac  sought  and  frequently  praised 
platonic  love  and  wrote  disparagingly  of  physi¬ 
cal  love,  the  author’s  conclusion  is  that  Balzac 
was  completely  impotent.  An  interesting  hy¬ 
pothesis,  with  rather  scanty  literary  and  scien¬ 
tific  substantiation.  C.  Beaumont  Wicl^^s 
University  of  Alabama 


**  Jules  Isaac.  Experiences  de  ma  vie,  I:  Pi- 
guy.  Paris.  Calmann-I.ivy.  1959. 378  pages 
-j-  4  plates.  14.50  nf. 

This  first  volume  of  reminiscences  by  the  octo¬ 
genarian  historian  gives  an  intimate  account 
of  his  close  friendship  with  P^guy  during  the 
stormy  years  1897-1902,  marked  by  the  pas¬ 
sionate  battle  in  defense  of  Dreyfus,  P^guy’s 
marriage  and  abandonment  of  an  academic 
career,  the  establishment  and  failure  of  his 
socialist  book  store,  and  his  break  with  Herr 
and  his  orthodox  socialist  allies  in  founding 
the  independent  and  eclectic  Cahiers  de  la 
Quinzaine.  Though  the  preoccupation  of  the 
author  with  correcting  the  mistakes  of  pre¬ 
vious  biographers  entails  excessive  detail,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  general  reader,  this  vol¬ 
ume,  nevertheless,  despite  its  frankly  eulogis¬ 
tic  tone,  is  a  precious  boon  to  all  Peguy  special¬ 
ists. 

Maxwell  A.  Smith 
University  of  Chattanooga 

**  Marie  Le  Franc,  Enfance  marine.  Mon¬ 
treal.  Fides.  1959.  150  pages. 

The  author  of  this  charming  little  b6ok  tells  of 
her  childhood  in  Brittany.  Extreme  poverty,  a 
total  lack  of  toys  or  playmates — she  lived  for  a 
long  time  alone  with  her  grandparents  in  an 
isolated  house — all  this  thwarted  her  not  at  all; 
in  fact,  it  seems  to  have  left  her  free  to  develop 
her  own  resources  and  her  awareness  of  her 
world.  There  was  always  and  above  all  the  fact 
of  the  ocean — the  element;  hers  was  truly  “une 
enfance  marine.”  Life  is  hard  in  Brittany: 
people  live  by  and  from  the  sea,  often  die  from 
it,  too.  But  they  are  a  vigorous  and  gifted  race, 
endowed  with  a  keen  poetic  sense,  not  the 
poetry  of  prettiness  but  a  robust  and  lofty 
poetry  on  a  par  with  their  majestic  seagulls 
that  whirl  so  gracefully  above  the  stormy 
depths. 

Marie  Le  Franc  possesses  a  poetic  sense 
whereby  she  finds  extremely  apt  and  vivid 
words  to  give  life  to  her  early  world,  as  for  in¬ 
stance  this  account  of  her  first  contact  with 
trees:  She  had  known  only  the  bleak  coast 
where  nothing  taller  than  grasses  can  grow.  It 
was  evening.  “Je  demeurais  I’endroit  oil  on 
me  deposa  sans  pouvoir  faire  un  pas,  ^  Pouter 
la  voix  des  arhres,  voix  extraordinaire  qui 
n’^tait  plus  comme  les  autres  au  niveau  de  mon 
oreille,  mais  tombait  des  hauteurs.  Elle  me 
dominait  au  lieu  de  m’entourer.  Je  dis  une 
voix,  non  un  bruit,  la  premiere  voix  qui  me 
cloua  sur  place,  dont  j’eus  chercher  la  signifi¬ 
cation.  .  .  .  Jusqu’  ^  present  le  vent  ^tait 
venu  du  large,  soufflant  i  ras  de  terre  sans  ren- 
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contrcr  d’obstaclc,  denuc  dc  vertcbres  ct  dc 
substance,  nc  cn  mcmc  temps  que  moi,  en- 

racine  en  moi _ Ce  soir  il  revetait  une  per- 

sonalitc,  il  s’habillait  pour  me  permettre  de  le 
voir  et  de  le  toucher.  Et  d’ftre  habille  il  me 
paraissait  chaud.  .  .  .  Je  I’entendais  pour  la 
premiere  fois.  Il  n’eut  jamais  dans  la  suite  plus 
de  puissante  majeste  ni  plus  de  myst^re  que  ce 
ma  petitesse,  mon  besoin  d’abri.  Il  y  eut  pour 

soir-la _ Debout  au  bord  du  fosse  je  mesurais 

la  premiere  fois  une  comparaison  entre  les  cho- 
ses  et  moi,  et  elle  fut  ecrasante,  sans  qu’il  en  re- 
sultat  cependant  de  desespoir;  ces  hauts  sapins 
chantaient  pour  la  petite  Hlle  a  leur  pied.” 

And  this  about  some  flowers,  “Certaines 
haleines  de  fleurs  sont  si  delicates  qu’elles  exi¬ 
gent  pour  qu’on  les  per^oive  avec  une  atten¬ 
tion,  une  absence  de  gestes  et  de  bruits,  comme 
si  elles  voulaient  etre  ccoutces  aussi  bien  que 
respires.” 

Marie  Lc  Franc,  who  now  lives  in  Canada, 
has  many  books  to  her  credit:  novels,  poems, 
essays,  etc.  Her  Grand-Louis  I'lnnocent  re¬ 
ceived  the  Prix  Fcmina;  and  her  travelogue 
Au  pays  canadien-jran^ais  was  crowned  by 
the  Acadcmie  Fran^aise.  Her  publisher  de¬ 
serves  commendation  for  the  unexcelled  quali¬ 
ty  and  beauty  of  paper  and  type  in  this  volume. 

Jeanne  d’Ucel 
Norman,  0/^la. 

^  Andre  Maurois.  Portrait  d’un  ami  qui 
s’appelait  moi.  Paris.  Wesmael-Charlier. 
1959.  221  pages  -|-  4  plates. 

This  is  a  volume  in  a  series,  “Authors  as  Judges 
of  Their  Works,”  in  which  each  book  is  divid¬ 
ed  about  equally  between  the  author’s  self-eval¬ 
uation  and  his  own  selection  of  short  typical  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  his  various  works.  In  the  opening, 
highly  self-laudatory  autobiographical  section, 
Maurois  strongly  emphasizes  the  value  of  his 
commercial  apprenticeship  for  his  later  literary 
career  and  speaks  at  length  of  his  patriotic  role 
in  two  World  Wars.  The  key  influence  in  his 
literary  development  he  considers  to  have  been 
Alain  who  continued  to  be  his  most  important 
literary  and  philosophical  model  throughout 
his  life.  Maurois  sees  no  one  basic  theme  un¬ 
derlying  his  writings  but  ascribes  their  ex¬ 
treme  variety  to  his  attempts  to  satisfy  his  own 
curiosity.  Nor  have  his  own  works  been  care¬ 
fully  planned:  “the  imjxirtant  thing  is  to  be¬ 
gin”;  the  work  will  then  follow. 

Although  pleasantly  written  in  a  very  lucid 
style,  the  book  seems  more  like  a  popular  mag¬ 
azine  article  than  a  serious  attempt  at  self- 
analysis.  Georg  G.  Iggers 

Dillard  University 


**  A.  du  Sarment.  Lettres  inedites  de  mon 
parrain,  Paul  Claudel.  Paris.  Gabalda. 

1959.  140  pages. 

This  collection  of  letters,  the  fruit  of  a  mutual 
exchange  of  ideas  and  sentiments  between  a 
Catholic  nun  and  Paul  Claudel,  begins  shortly 
after  the  death  of  Jacques  Riviere  ( 1925)  and 
terminates  only  with  the  death  of  the  poet- 
diplomat  (1955).  Claudelians  (and  friends  of 
Isabelle  Riviere)  will  find  much  to  interest 
them  here,  especially  in  the  comment  made  in 
reference  to  Claudel’s  plays.  Biblical  exegesis, 
and  public  life.  The  presentation  is  chronologi¬ 
cal;  the  letters  themselves  are  graced  with  edi¬ 
torial  explanation.  The  book  thereby  assumes 
something  of  the  form  and  quality  encounter¬ 
ed,  for  example,  in  the  Vita  nuova.  There  is  a 
brief  preface  by  Stanislas  Fumet  but  no  index. 

Spire  Pitou 
Marquette  University 

^  Romain  Rolland.  Chere  Sofia:  Choix  de 
lettres  de  Romain  Rolland  a  Sofia  Berto- 
lini  Guerrieri-Gonzaga.  1:1901-1908.  II: 
1909-1982.  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1959, 

1960.  387,  374  pages.  13.50  nf.  ea. 

The  publication  of  this  selection  of  letters  by 
Romain  Rolland  further  stamps  him  as  one  of 
the  most  prolific  of  the  century’s  literary  cor¬ 
respondents.  Although,  at  the  request  of  the 
blue-blooded  Sofia,  all  her  letters  to  him  were 
destroyed  by  Rolland  in  1929,  it  is  discernible 
from  the  Paris-to-Rome  side  of  the  correspond¬ 
ence  that  they  had  little  in  common  other  than 
a  love  of  literature  and  music.  Temperamen¬ 
tally  and  philosophically  they  were  poles  apart. 
It  is  a  measure  of  Rolland’s  benevolence  that, 
without  being  enamored  of  the  marchesina  or 
having  selfish  designs  on  her  person,  and 
despite  the  nervous  strain  and  physical  pain 
induced  by  his  colossal  creativity,  he  patiently 
endured  the  belatedness  and  brevity  of  her 
communications,  her  often  shallow  commen¬ 
taries,  and  her  failure  to  be  impressed  by  a 
number  of  his  books,  including  the  early 
volumes  of  his  much  beloved  Jean  Chris- 
tophe.  Spanning  the  years  1901-1908,  these 
letters  likewise  interestingly  reveal  how, 
notwithstanding  his  many  resolutions  to  do 
so,  this  apostle  of  absolute  individualism 
could  never  bring  himself  to  abandon  the  du¬ 
ties  of  professor  and  music  critic  that  he  pa¬ 
tently  abhorred. 

Though  Sofia  Bertolini  Guerrieri-Gonzaga 
is  still  alive,  the  second  volume  of  Rolland’s 
letters  to  her  does  not  reach  beyond  1932,  the 
patrician  lady  allegedly  having  lost  all  subse¬ 
quent  correspondence  from  him.  Together 
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with  much  else,  Rolland  here  vents  his  feelings 
on  the  tempests  unleashed  by  his  Foire  sur  la 
place  and  his  above-the-battle  stand  of  World 
War  One.  In  the  postwar  years  literary  fame 
and  the  courage  of  his  individualistic  con¬ 
victions  brought  distinguished  visitors  to  his 
door  from  every  corner  of  the  globe,  thus 
finally,  if  partially,  conquering  the  social  isola¬ 
tionism  which,  in  the  interest  of  his  stagger¬ 
ing  literary  endeavors,  he  had  cultivated. 

One  will  search  in  vain  for  any  important 
new  facts  on  the  development  of  his  vast  liter¬ 
ary  orchestrations,  while  doubtless  registering 
surprise  at  the  frequency  with  which  this 
worker  for  international  amity  and  self-styled 
moral  guide  expressed  a  deep  dislike  of  human 
beings  and  a  disbelief  in  their  capacity  for  re¬ 
generation.  Pittsburghians  will  take  umbrage 
at  his  description  :  “la  ville  la  plus  infernale — 
une  ville  d’un  Cercle  de  Dante — sans  esoc- 
rance,  irrespirable.”  Chester  W.  Obuchowsk} 
University  of  Connecticut 

Emile  Zola.  Lettres  inedites  h  Henry 
Ciard.  Albert  J.  Salvan,  ed.  Providence, 
R.  I.  Brown  University  Press.  1959.  175 
pages. 

Ccard,  a  Naturalist  novelist,  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Zola  for  some  seventeen  years.  He 
admired  Zola’s  strength  and  vitality,  his  de¬ 
termination  to  forge  ahead  and,  a  melancholy 
bachelor  himself,  he  found  company  and  com¬ 
fort  in  his  frequent  visits  to  the  childless  Zola 
couple.  Most  of  the  sixty-eight  letters,  hereto¬ 
fore  unpublished,  gathered  here  are  short  notes 
of  scant  literary  or  human  interest.  Perhaps 
they  deserved  to  be  summarized.  In  1893, 
Ccard  broke  with  his  friend:  he  probably  re¬ 
sented  his  dynamic  activity,  his  feverish  imagi¬ 
nation,  while  he  was  himself  failing  as  a  novel¬ 
ist  and,  on  Zoh's  advice,  realizing  regretfully 
that  his  talent  was  chiefly  critical.  The  intro¬ 
duction  here  provided  by  Albert  Salvan  is 
subtle  and  keen;  the  notes  which  he  added  arc 
richer  in  substance  than  the  letters.  The  editor 
knows  and  feels  so  much  that  he  should  give 
us  a  big  work  on  French  Naturalism. 

Henri  Peyre 
Yale  University 

^  Paul  Angoulvcnt.  Uidition  franfaise  au 
pied  du  mur.  Paris.  Presses  Univcrsitaircs 
dc  France.  1960.  88  pages.  6  nf.  , 
According  to  the  author  of  this  wcll-writjcn 
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tractate,  French  publishing  procedures  arc  un¬ 
dergoing  a  particularly  vexing  crisis  at  the 
present  time.  On  the  one  hand,  antiquated  and 
chaotic  methods  of  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion  make  bringing  out  a  book  in  France  far 
more  expensive  than  need  be;  on  the  other 
hand,  increasingly  non-professional  encroach¬ 
ments  upon  the  booksellers’  prerogatives  (i.c., 
“American”  ways  of  carrying  books  as  a  side¬ 
line  in  stationery  stores,  etc.)  tend  to  make 
good  sales  for  the  very  kind  of  popular  book 
— detective  story,  cheap  romantic  novel,  cook¬ 
book —  that  the  highly  individualistic  organi¬ 
zation  of  French  publishing,  with  its  plethora 
of  small  firms  and  its  almost  purposeful  lack  of 
attention  to  market  potentials,  is  designed  to 
keep  in  check.  The  deplorable  results  arc  a 
moribund  booksellers’  trade  combined  with  a 
completely  random  sale  of  unenlightcning 
tomes  through  the  circuit  populaire  of  the 
newshawks. 

Idealistically,  Paul  Angoulvcnt  proposes  to 
remedy  the  crisis  by  streamlining  and  ration¬ 
alizing  publishing  procedures  while,  at  the 
same  time,  restricting  the  privilege  of  selling 
books  to  a  professional  bookseller.  This  way, 
worthwhile  books  can  be  produced  inexpen¬ 
sively  and  distributed  by  educated  men  who 
can  advise  the  reader  to  his  best  interest.  Auto¬ 
criticism  on  the  part  of  writers  and  publishers 
would  restrict  the  number  of  unworthy  pub¬ 
lished  works;  where  enlightenment  would  de¬ 
crease  the  sales  of  printed  trash,  the  helping 
hand  of  the  government  would  subsidize  liter¬ 
ary  production. 

This  reviewer  doubts  seriously  that  the  pro¬ 
ducers  and  merchants  in  the  French  booktradc 
will  heed  Paul  Angoulvcnt’s  advice,  for  its 
systematic  rationalism  is  bound  to  affect  their 
individualistic  pride  adversely.  They  cannot, 
on  the  other  hand,  ignore  the  sharp  and  cogent 
analysis  of  the  present  situation  that  Uedition 
presents.  It  should  be  added  that  the  de¬ 
plorable  metamorphosis  of  books  into  a  chcese- 
and<rackers  commodity  sold  only  by  national 
advertising  and  the  unenlightened  reader’s 
momentary  fancy  as  shown  here  presents  a 
danger  to  good  letters  not  only  in  France  but 
in  the  whole  “civilized”  world.  All  thought¬ 
ful  persons  in  the  world  of  letters  would  pro¬ 
fit  by  reading  this  work. 

Wolfgang  Bernard  Fleischmann 
Emory  University 


Books  in  German 

(For  other  Books  in  German,  see  “Headliners") 


**  Brecht.  Versuche  1-12  (Heft  1-4).  Ver- 
suche  13-19  (Heft  5-8).  Frankfurt  a.M. 
Suhrkamp.  1959. 357  pages,  ill.  -|-  5  plates; 
373  pages,  ill.  -f-  2  plates.  17.80  dm.  ea. 
These  two  volumes  arc  the  first  instalment 
(Versuche  1-4  and  5-8)  of  the  reissue,  project¬ 
ed  by  Suhrkamp,  of  the  original  scries  con¬ 
taining  what  Brecht  considered  his  “experi¬ 
ments”  in  the  various  literary  media.  Versuche 
9  to  15,  an  editorial  note  tells  us,  arc  soon  to 
follow.  With  the  exception  of  the  two  trea¬ 
tises,  “On  a  non-Aristotelian  Dramaturgy”  and 
“On  Tfiought  as  a  Mode  of  Conduct,”  the  sc¬ 
ries,  once  completed,  will  present  to  the  reader 
most  of  Brecht’s  major  achievements — and 
practically  all  of  the  minor  ones;  of  the  large 
works,  only  the  Hauspostille  and  the  Drei- 
groschenroman  will  be  reserved,  as  before,  for 
separate  publication.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
go  into  an  evaluation  of  Brecht’s  extraordinary 
accomplishments  as  a  dramatist  and  lyric  poet, 
or  as  a  literary  theorist  and  political  contro¬ 
versialist.  SufBce  it  to  say  that  one  is  struck, 
once  more,  by  the  stupcndou.«  range  not  only  of 
Brecht’s  genres  and  techniques  but  of  his  ideas 
as  well.  To  the  students  of  Brecht — whose 
name,  today,  is  legion — these  volumes  will 
scarcely  afford  any  surprises.  But  to  every 
reader,  regardless  of  previous  acquaintance 
with  the  work,  they  will  communicate  a  sense 
of  greatness,  notwithstanding  the  fumbling, 
or  even  the  outright  failure,  that  can  be  found 
in  individual  compositions.  Brecht  himself 
allowed  for  this  quota  of  “error”  by  titling  the 
series  Versuche  (“experiments”).  But  even 
the  unsuccessful  pieces  in  the  volume  under 
consideration  rarely  fail  to  move  us,  while 
they  invariably  instruct  us. 

Of  the  works  since  become  famous,  the 
first  two  volumes  contain  Die  Dreigroschen- 
oper,  Aufstieg  und  Fall  der  Stadt  Mahagonny, 
Der  Ozeanjlug,  and  Die  heilige  Johanna  der 
Schlachthoeje. 

Francis  Golffing 
Bennington  College 

Peter  Demetz.  Marx,  Engels  und  die  Dich- 
ter.  Zur  Grundlagenforschung  des  Marx- 
ismus.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Verlagsanstalt. 
1959.  351  pages.  15.80  dm. 

There  are  three  major  aspects  to  Demetz’s 
study:  the  exposition  of  the  Marxian  theory  of 
literature,  the  marshalling  of  Marx’s  and  En¬ 


gels’s  views  of  specific  writers  and  their  works, 
and  the  analysis  of  the  studies  of  three  repre¬ 
sentative  Marxist  critics:  Mchring,  Plechanov, 
and  Lucies. 

An  exposition  of  dialectical  materialism  is 
difficult  because  Marx  and  Engels  left  no  com¬ 
prehensive  statement.  Unfortunately,  De¬ 
metz’s  attempt  at  clarification  fails.  He  defines 
the  two  basic  concepts  as  “materieller  Unter- 
bau”  and  “intellektueller  Cberbau,”  substitut¬ 
ing  “intellektuell”  for  “ideologisch”  in  an  ap¬ 
parent  failure  to  notice  that  “ideologischer 
Oberbau”  comprises  all  human  activities  and 
accomplishments  except  the  economic  one. 

Demetz  further  insists  that  the  relationship 
between  material  (i.e.,  economic)  foundation 
and  ideological  superstructure  is  causal  (“line- 
are  Theorie  einer  allein  wirtschaftlichen  Kau- 
sation  der  Kultur”),  but  does  not  even  begin  to 
explain  how  an  economic  system  brings  forth 
a  political  institution  or  a  work  of  art.  Not 
only  does  Demetz  fallaciously  equate  “foun¬ 
dation”  with  matter  (“StofI”)  and  “super¬ 
structure”  with  mind  (“Geist”),  inconsistent¬ 
ly  characterizing  the  latter  as  either  “schatten- 
haftes”  or  “kompaktes  Chaos,”  but  he  also 
imputes  to  Marx  the  notion  that  a  work  of  the 
creative  mind  is  but  an  “Epiphanomen  an  der 
obersten  Oberflache  der  Welt.”  These  miscon¬ 
ceptions  arise  mainly  from  a  failure  to  grasp 
the  principles  of  dialectics,  particularly  of  the 
concept  of  interaction  (“Weehselwirkung”) 
between  the  economic  sphere  and  all  the  other 
spheres  of  human  endeavor.  Engels’s  insis¬ 
tence  on  the  importance  of  dialectic  interaction 
is  described  as  a  late  attempt  at  revisionism  al¬ 
though  Marx  expounded  this  principle  as  early 
as  1844  in  his  Kritil(  der  Hegelschen  Rechts- 
philosophie  and  again  in  Theorien  uber  den 
Mehrwert  (1861-63). 

Demetz  did  not  test  his  views  by  comparing 
them  to  the  method  employed  by  Marx  and 
Engels  in  their  historical  writings.  Thus, 
misconception  has  led  to  misunderstanding, 
viz.,  Marx,  the  widely  read  and  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  student  of  literature,  was  not  a  Marxist 
because  the  latter  considers  a  literary  work 
merely  a  flimsy  epiphenomen.  Furthermore, 
Marx  was  especially  taken  by  Aeschylus, 
Shakespeare,  and  Goethe  (Demetz  does  not 
say  that  Marx  expressed  himself  unequivocally 
only  once,  in  the  course  of  a  parlor  game)  and 
had  nothing  to  say  about  realism,  the  Marx- 
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ist’s  proper  concern.  Demetz  is  then  com¬ 
pelled  to  modify  his  generalization.  Marx 
praised  Balzac’s  Les  paysans  for  a  “tiefe  Auf- 
fassung  der  realen  Verhaltnisse.”  It  is  further 
asserted  that  Marx  preferred  Balzac’s  “kleine 
unpolitische  Schriften”  to  his  “grosse  Sozial- 
romane”  but  it  is  not  mentioned  that  Marx 
planned  a  study  of  La  comedie  humaine,  the 
only  project  of  literary  criticism  he  ever  con¬ 
sidered.  Demetz  further  asserts  that  Marx 
was  impressed  with  Le  chef  d’oeuvre  inconnu 
because  he  supposedly  identified  himself  with 
the  protagonist’s  “faustischem  Drang.”  This 
is  a  dubious  paraphrase  of  Lafargue’s  state¬ 
ment.  Marx  was  patently  interested  in  Bal¬ 
zac’s  handling  of  the  problem  of  realism,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  its  limitations.  Demetz  also  fails 
to  observe  that  Marx  had  high  praise  for  the 
English  realists  and  refers  to  specific  accom¬ 
plishments  of  this  group.  These  points  are  not 
very  weighty  in  themselves,  but  they  do  show 
that  misconceptions  lead  to  false  appraisals. 

The  second  aspect  of  the  study,  Marx’s  and 
Engles’s  encounters  with  writers  of  their  day 
and  the  estimate  of  their  work,  is  well  devel¬ 
oped;  it  represents  the  best  part  of  the  book. 

The  chapters  on  Mehring,  Plechanov,  and 
Lukics  are  very  readable  sketches.  Perceptive 
though  they  are,  one  would  have  preferred  a 
fuller  treatment.  To  give  but  one  example: 
Mehring’s  literary  interest  ranged  from  Cal¬ 
deron  to  Gorky,  but  only  his  criticism  of  Les¬ 
sing  and  Schiller  has  been  dealt  with. 

Gerhard  Loose 
University  of  Colorado 

**  Ludwig  Dietz.  Die  lyrische  Form  Georg 

Tral^ls.  Salzburg.  Miillcr.  1959.  195  pages. 

78  s. 

This  substantial,  methodical  yet  not  unimagi¬ 
native  monograph  is  Volume  V  of  the  Tra\l- 
Studien  under  general  editorship  of  Dr.  Ignaz 
2^ngerle.  This  combined  venture  includes  an 
interpretative  study,  a  bibliography  (by  Wal¬ 
ter  Ritzer,  the  Rilke  bibliographer),  Trakl’s 
symbolism  via  the  depth  psychology  view.  The 
present  volume  adds  thorough  treatment  of 
his  prosody  from  all  conceivable  angles: 
rhyme,  fixed  meters,  structural  elements,  meta¬ 
phor,  free  rhythms — involving  comparison 
with  moderns  (Brecht,  Jiinger)  and  precursors 
in  this  genre  (Klopstock,  Holderlin,  Novalis, 
Rilke). 

Inevitably,  many  new  insights  into  Trakl’s 
work  come  to  light,  whether  or  not  the  reader 
may  agree  with  every  miniscule  phonetic  and 
rhythmic  analysis.  Dietz  has  combined  the 
drier  side  of  poetics  with  a  generally  penetrat¬ 


ing  empathy  to  create  an  indispensable  hand¬ 
book. 

Herman  Salinger 

Dul^e  University 

**  Martin  Flinker.  Thomas  Manns  politische 
Betrachtungen  im  Uchte  der  heutigen 
Zeit.  ’s-Gravenhage.  Mouton.  1959.  172 
pages  -1-5  plates. 

The  author,  equally  well  at  home  both  in  Ger¬ 
man  and  French  letters  and  languages  (though 
his  German  style  seems  to  be  somewhat  be¬ 
labored),  here  sets  out  to  destroy  an  ugly 
myth  about  Thomas  Mann’s  political  concepts. 
Almost  all  literary  critics  of  the  master — ^and 
among  them  even  his  greatest  admirers  in¬ 
cluding  his  daughter  Erika — seem  to  be  con¬ 
vinced  he  changed  in  his  long  and  amaginzly 
fruitful  career  from  a  rather  nationalistic  Ger¬ 
man  conservative  to  a  cosmopolitan  of  strongly 
liberal  if  not  radical  views  of  decidedly  leftist 
tinge.  Some  of  them  who  never  tire  of  lauding 
Mann  as  a  literary  genius  and  great  novelist 
feel  embarrassed  when  discussing  his  socio¬ 
political  views  and  call  him  rather  “naive”  in 
this  particular  field. 

Martin  Flinker  shows  that  Thomas  Mann, 
in  contrast  to  superficial  interpretations  of  his 
non-literary  essays,  proves  to  have  proclaimed 
fundamentally  liberal  and  deeply  humanistic 
ideas  throughout  his  life.  Going  one  step 
further,  he  convincingly  proves  that,  seen  from 
our  recent  experiences  with  the  formal  democ¬ 
racies  of  the  West,  Mann  emerges  as  a  better 
prophet  of  their  shortcomings  than  many  po¬ 
litical  analysts  and  sociologists.  This  holds 
true  even  with  respect  to  the  views  brought 
forth  in  the  book  Betrachtungen  eines  Un- 
politischen  which  are  usually  considered 
to  be  the  bible  of  anti-democracy.  The  type 
of  democracy  Thomas  Mann  had  attacked  here 
was  not  its  genuine  kind  based  on  the  will  of 
the  people  and  their  dignity,  but  the  rule  of 
the  rhetor-bourgeois  and  “civilizing  gossip- 
columnist”  with  their  lack  of  actual  humanity, 
hypocrisy,  and  suppression  of  the  weakest,  in 
short  a  “democracy”  which  has  debased  itself 
to  become  nothing  but  the  adoration  of  mate¬ 
rial  success,  money,  and  power.  These  views, 
Flinker  demonstrates,  are  absolutely  consistent 
with  Thomas  Mann’s  defense  of  the  Weimar 
Republic  and  his  valiant  fight  against  Nazism 
and,  later,  McCarthyism.  The  value  of  this 
book  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  author 
does  not  conceal  from  the  reader  Thomas 
Mann’s  own  recantation  of  his  early  views — a 
recantation  of  things,  as  Flinker  dramatically 
claims,  the  great  author  “has  never  said.” 
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Though  the  comparison  with  Galileo  must  be 
considered  as  out  of  proportion  in  this  case,  the 
discussion,  on  the  whole,  furnishes  useful  tim¬ 
ber  for  a  future  all-encompassing  biography  of 
Thomas  Mann. 

Henry  Walter  Brann 
Washington,  D.  C. 

*  Paul  Gutzwiller,  Der  Narr  bet  Grimmels- 
hausen.  Bern.  Francke.  1959.  117  pages. 
11  Sw.  fr. 

It  becomes  convincingly  evident  in  this  inter¬ 
esting  and  informative  study  that  the  fool- 
motif  immediately  leads  to  the  core  of  Grim- 
melshausen’s  poetic  creativity.  Unlike  the 
authors  of  the  Reformation  or  the  “Gaukel- 
dichter”  related  to  the  vagrant  juggler,  buf¬ 
foon,  and  minstrel  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Grim- 
melshauscn  takes  folly  as  another  kind  of  re¬ 
bellion  against  a  world  of  brute  force,  demonic 
temptations,  and  total  instability.  Gutzwiller’s 
close  examination  of  the  role  of  folly  in  Sim- 
plicissimus  makes  us  intensely  aware  of  the 
great  variety  and  subtle  gradations  of  the 
moral  possibilities  in  this  work  and  puts  sev¬ 
eral  adventures  and  episodes,  which  seemed 
only  loosely  connected  to  the  whole  novel,  into 
a  new  order  and  more  significant  motivation 
within  the  realm  of  simplicitas,  stultitia,  and 
sapientia.  Even  though  one  might  hesitate  to 
accept  Gutzwillcr’s  concluding  identification 
of  Grimmelshausen  himself  as  the  typical  buf¬ 
foon  and  delusive  fool  who  ends  in  “meta¬ 
physical  nihilism,”  the  interpretive  part  of  the 
book  is  a  thoughtful  and  stimulating  contri¬ 
bution  to  our  understanding  of  the  greatest 
baroque  prose  writer. 

Konrad  Schaum 
Princeton  University 

**  Albert  Hauser.  Gottfried  Keller:  Geburt 
und  Zerfall  der  dichterischen  Welt.  Zu¬ 
rich.  Atlantis.  1959.  184  pages. 

This  volume  is  part  of  the  series  Ziiricher  Bei- 
trdge  zur  deutschen  Literatur-  und  Geistes- 
geschichte  edited  by  Emil  Staiger.  Its  key 
idea  lies  in  the  thesis  that  from  the  early  ver¬ 
sion  of  Der  Griine  Heinrich  (“the  Genesis  of 
Gestalt”)  to  the  later  version  (“The  Disinte¬ 
gration  of  Gestalt”)  there  occurred  a  decline  of 
Keller’s  brilliant  art  and  a  concomitant  growth 
of  homily  and  didactic  emphasis;  and  that  in 
Martin  Salander  Keller’s  immersion  into  the 
finite  problems  of  a  contemporary  world  was 
purchased  at  the  steep  price  of  a  diminshed 
artistic  ^lan. 

The  author  is  thoroughly  at  home  in  Keller 
research  and  deserves  much  praise  for  his  co¬ 


gent  critique.  His  thesis  is  convincingly  pre¬ 
sented.  A  reluctant  criticism:  Owing  to  an 
overly  intricate  style,  Hauser,  in  the  process  of 
his  interpretation,  often  seems  to  create  his 
own  perplexities. 

Robert  Schwarz 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 

**  Friedrich  Hiebel.  Albert  Steven:  Die 
Dichtung  als  Schone  Wissenschaft.  Bern. 
Francke.  1960.  280  pages.  15.80  Sw.  fr. 
Albert  Steffen,  Swiss  author  of  more  than  65 
published  volumes  of  poems,  essays,  novels, 
and  dramas,  finds  for  the  first  time  a  full  ap¬ 
praisal  in  this  book.  Hiebel  is  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  here  is  a  new  departure  in  the 
world  of  literature;  he  sees  this  best  expressed 
by  Fritz  Strich:  “The  boundaries  between  art 
and  science,  beauty  and  truth,  are  abolished  in 
spiritual  poetry  on  this  summit.”  Steffen’s  ten¬ 
dency  to  be  didactic  and  often  fragmentary 
appears  as  the  inevitable  corollary  of  an  art 
which  uncompromisingly  comes  to  grips  with 
the  power  of  evil,  and  which  seeks  to  serve 
mankind  by  exhorting  us  to  find  in  ourselves 
the  strength  for  a  new  relationship  with  real¬ 
ity,  both  physical  and  spiritual,  and  for  acting 
within  it.  Hiebel’s  beautiful  and  devoted 
study  deserves  many  readers. 

Ruth  Hofrichter 
Vassar  College 

**  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal.  Sylvia  im  Stern. 
Martin  Stern,  ed.  Bern.  Haupt.  n.d.  207 
pages.  18.80  dm. 

Sylvia  im  Stern  is  one  of  the  most  charming  of 
Hofmannsthal’s  comedy-fragments;  parts  of 
it  were  published  as  early  as  1909  in  the  year¬ 
book  Hesperus,  later  fragments  in  the  Corona 
of  1935,  and  the  entire  preserved  manuscripts 
in  Volume  II  of  Lustspiele  in  Herbert  Steiner’s 
Gesamtausgabe.  Martin  Stern’s  edition  now 
prepares  carefully  a  critical  text,  considering 
every  fragment  of  Hofmannsthal’s  great 
amount  of  notes  to  Sylvia.  It  thus  allows  us  a 
clear  view  of  the  entire  plan  of  the  comedy, 
which  remained  one  of  the  most  precious  frag¬ 
ments  Hofmannsthal  left  us.  The  critical  ap¬ 
paratus  is  carefully  supplemented  with  the 
many  short  aphoristic  notes  by  the  poet.  The 
entire  edition  is  a  model  of  modern  philo¬ 
logical  technique.  However,  it  becomes  clear 
that  such  a  critical  edition  would  cover  some 
fifty  or  more  volumes  for  the  entire  work  of 
Hofmannsthal  and  would  therefore  be  beyond 
the  interest  of  the  average  reader.  Of  course 
the  best  philological  construction  cannot  offer 
a  substitute  for  the  missing  links  in  great  frag- 
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mcnts  whether  it  be  Schiller’s  “Demetrius,” 
or  Schubert’s  Unfinished  Symphony.  The 
Hofmannsthal  collector  and  connoisseur,  how¬ 
ever,  will  be  thankful  for  the  glance  into  the 
poet’s  workshop.  The  arrangement  and  edi¬ 
torial  technique  of  the  young  Zurich  German¬ 
ist  Martin  Stern,  a  student  of  Emil  Staiger, 
is  highly  satisfactory.  Walter  H.  Perl 

Marshall  University 

**  Hildebrecht  Hommel,  tr.  Euboische  Idylle 
von  Dion  Chrysostomos.  Zurich.  Artemis. 
1959.  32  pages. 

Professor  Hommel  of  Tubingen  is  not  just  a 
scholar,  he  is  a  genuine  poet.  He  did  to  a  work 
of  the  late  first  century  A.D.,  the  time  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  Tacitus’s  Germania, 
what  Heusler  did  to  Saxo  Grammaticus,  dis¬ 
covering  in  the  prose  a  hidden  poem  that  he 
brought  forth  in  the  true  form  of  the  idyl,  the 
hexameter.  This  is  a  major  discovery  and  a 
real  addition  to  classical  literature  for  the  lover 
of  art  as  well  as  the  student  of  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions.  We  see  city  arraigned 
against  country,  the  political  loafers,  the  actual 
political  meeting,  and  the  naive  countryman 
who  is  good-natured  and  free  from  guile. 
This  creates  a  type  and  sets  up  an  ideal,  the 
ideal  of  the  simple  life  that  must  have  appealed 
to  the  jaded  city  dwellers  as  did  Tacitus’s  Teu¬ 
tons.  Wonderfully  charming,  a  jewel  that  one 
can  give  as  a  present  to  any  lover  of  beauty 
and  finesse.  Heinrich  Meyer 

Muhlenberg  College 

**  Werner  Ilberg.  Bernhard  Kellermann  in 
seinen  Werl^en.  Berlin.  Volk  und  Welt. 
1959.  132  pages.  2.50  dm. 

In  the  western  countries  Kellermann  has  been 
almost  forgotten.  Except  for  some  charming, 
romantic  tales  which  he  wrote  in  his  youth, 
his  works  are  viewed  as  having  little  literary 
merit.  However,  the  present  study,  published 
in  East  Germany,  would  honor  Kellermann, 
who  embraced  Communism  after  the  German 
collapse  of  1945,  and  strove  to  further  its 
cause  in  literary  circles.  This  book  discusses 
in  chronological  form  all  of  the  author’s  works. 
Literary  criticism  in  the  traditional  sense  of 
the  word  is  wholly  absent;  rather,  the  novels' 
and  short  stories  are  evaluated  according  to 
their  political  and  sociological  import.  The 
novel  Der  neunte  November  is  singled  out 
for  special  praise  because  it  anticipates  the 
contemporary  ideology  of  East  Germany.  The 
tendentious  nature  of  this  literary  study  is 
glaringly  evident.  Marl{  O.  Kistler 

Michigan  State  University 


**  Heinz  Kindermann.  T heater geschichte 
Europas.  II:  Das  Theater  der  Renaissance. 
Salzburg.  Muller.  1959.  496  pages,  ill.  -j- 
25  plates.  210  s. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  new  history  of  the 
European  theater  is  a  major  contribution  to 
scholarship  in  this  field.  The  author’s  enor¬ 
mous  learning  enables  him  to  give  an  unusu¬ 
ally  complete  and,  hence,  rounded  view  of  the 
theater  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centu¬ 
ries.  Unusually  detailed  sections  are  devoted 
to  such  neglected  fields  as  the  Renaissance  the¬ 
ater  in  Scandinavia,  Hungary,  and  the  Slavic 
countries,  the  Latin  plays  of  the  humanists,  the 
polemical  plays  of  the  Reformation  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  France.  Great  stress  is  laid  on  the 
lasting  contributions  of  the  period  to  the  mod¬ 
ern  theater  in  the  matter  of  staging,  acting 
styles,  dramatic  themes,  and  so  on.  One  may 
question  the  wisdom  of  the  author’s  decision 
to  defer  all  treatment  of  the  English  and 
Spanish  theaters  to  the  third  volume.  Das  The¬ 
ater  der  Baroc/(zeit  (see  B.A.  34:4,  p.  366). 
The  final  volume  of  this  work  will  be  eagerly 
awaited. 

W.  G.  Marigold 
Union  College 

^  Horst  Kunze,  ed.  Gelesen  und  geliebt.  Aus 
erfolgreichen  Buchern  1750-1850.  Berlin. 
Riitten  &  Loening.  1959.  398  pages,  ill. 
9.80  dm. 

The  editor  is  a  director  of  the  Deutsche  Biblio- 
thek.  His  introduction  on  the  sociology  of 
literature  gives  a  fine  survey  of  subliterary 
writing  and  publishing.  Nevertheless,  most 
of  his  selections  arc  from  the  better  known 
literary  figures:  Klopstock,  Holty,  Burger, 
Kortiim,  Jean  Paul,  Hebei,  Iffland,  Herwegh, 
Heine.  The  sublitcrary  figures  were,  by  the 
way,  not  absent  from  the  readers  of  a  hundred 
years  ago  and  some  have  since  been  reprinted. 
But  the  best  of  them.  La  Fontaine,  Schilling, 
Clauren,  and  Laun,  are  hard  to  anthologize. 
The  novelists,  at  any  rate,  delight  in  the  nat¬ 
ural  suspense  of  long-winded  yarns,  as  we  all 
know  from  Dumas,  and  no  selection  can  give  a 
true  impression  of  such  techniques.  Their 
style,  their  story  plots,  their  appeal  is  not  too 
different  from  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann’s,  who  has 
remained  a  darling  of  the  literary  critics.  The 
book  is  charming  and  well  illustrated  and  so 
inexpensive  that  it  will  please  both  the  expert 
and  inexpert.  If  East  Germany  keeps  produc¬ 
ing  such  books  at  such  a  low  price  it  will  be¬ 
come  the  book  center  of  all  German-reading 
people.  Heinrich  Meyer 

Muhlenberg  College 
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*  Kanzler  von  Miillcr.  Unterhaltungen  mil 
Goethe.  Ernst  Grumach,  cd.  Weimar.  Boh- 
lau,  1959.  334  pages.  11.60  dm. 
Chancellor  von  Muller’s  “Conversations  with 
Goethe”  were  known  for  quite  some  time  in 
the  edition  of  an  archivist  who  had  not  had 
all  the  modern  Goethe  research  at  his  disposal. 
Several  editions,  among  them  cheap  reprints, 
were  used  widely.  Then  came  Grumach,  and 
there  was  light  of  a  different  sort  thrown 
on  the  matter.  His  great  critical  edition  went 
out  of  print  as  soon  as  it  was  issued.  Now  a 
text  edition  has  been  prepared  for  wider 
circulation.  Here  the  Goethe  lover  will  find 
the  authentic  text  with  solid  notes,  covering 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  pages  in  their  own 
right.  The  contact  between  von  Muller  and 
Goethe  covered  thirty  years,  of  which  the 
last  fifteen  of  Goethe’s  life  were  filled  with 
frequent  conversations.  Von  Muller  admired 
Goethe,  but  persevered  in  showing  some  kind 
of  detachment  as  well,  thus  giving  a  less  en¬ 
thusiastic  and  more  critical  picture  of  Goethe’s 
latter  years  than  Eckermann,  Soret,  or  Riemer. 
He  reflects  an  attitude  that,  though  not  of  a 
literary  man,  is  in  some  way  more  literary  than 
these  three,  yet  quite  literate,  as  was  common 
among  young  diplomats  then,  especially  in 
Weimar.  He  showed  us  more  of  the  nervous 
and  cantankerous  side  of  Goethe,  and  one 
wonders  whether  he  brought  that  out  by  his 
own  manner  or  whether  he  only  saw  more 
than  those  who  were,  after  all,  either  depen¬ 
dent  on  Goethe  or  too  young  to  understand 
him  fully.  A  fine  book  to  have,  well  made  and 
also  very  inexpensive,  like  so  much  that  comes 
from  East  Germany.  Heinrich  Meyer 

Muhlenberg  College 

**  Gerhard  Nebel.  Homer.  Stuttgart.  Klett. 

1959.  353  pages.  22.55  dm. 

Nebel’s  Homer  might  be  termed  the  fourth 
volume  of  a  tetralogy,  for  the  author  connects 
it  to  his  three  previous  treatises:  Weltangst 
und  Gotterzorn,  Das  Ereignis  des  Schonen, 
and  Die  Not  der  Gotter,  which  range  from 
Greek  tragedy  to  Christianity. 

The  present  book  reaches  back  to  the  Greek 
epic,  stressing,  as  also  the  previous  volumes, 
the  ancient  roots  of  the  present,  and  inter¬ 
preting  “die  mythische  Poetik.”  To  Nebel,  in 
Homeric  myth  Fate  is  the  determining  force; 
Homer’s  importance  is  humanistic,  not  theo¬ 
logical,  and  Homer’s  work  is  the  foundation 
of  Western  culture. 

Many  sp>ecialists,  of  course,  will  take  issue 
with  the  view  of  the  author  that  Homer  is 
the  creator  of  the  Iliad,  but  another  pxjet  (deu- 


tero-Homcr)  composed  the  Odyssey  fifty  years 
later.  Nebel’s  opinion  on  the  “Homeric  ques¬ 
tion,”  however,  does  not  offset  necessarily  the 
basic  tenets  of  his  argument. 

Robert  G.  Hoerber 
Westminster  College  (Mo.) 

**  Adam  Olearius.  Mos\owitische  und  per- 
sische  Reise.  Berlin.  Riitten  &  Loening. 
1959.  532  pages  +  25  plates.  12.50  dm. 
As  secretary  to  a  Holsatian  embassy  to  the 
Orient — ill-fated  because  of  the  unsuitability 
of  the  leader — Olearius,  p>erspicacious  observ¬ 
er  and  civil  servant,  created  in  this  log  of  the 
tedious  journey  one  of  the  earliest  important 
German  travelogues.  First  published  in  1656, 
his  report,  singularly  free  of  preconceived  no¬ 
tions  and  made  immensely  readable  by  Oleari- 
us’s  humaneness,  has  lost  none  of  its  charm. 
The  book  is  a  monument  to  Olcarius’s  belief 
that  travel  is  a  form  of  learning.  Thanks  to 
the  publishers  and  to  editor  Eberhard  Meiss¬ 
ner  for  this  reissue  of  a  great  document  of 
late  German  Humanism. 

Paul  Felix  Guenther 
Southern  Illinois  University 

**  Friedrich  Schiller.  Gedichte.  Die  Rduber. 
Kabale  und  Liebe.  Berlin.  Aufbau.  1959. 
445  pages.  4.80  dm. 

- Don  Carlos.  Die  Jungfrau  von  Or¬ 
leans.  Wilhelm  Tell.  Berlin.  Aufbau.  1959. 
551  pages.  4.80  dm. 

The  first  volume  contains  the  poems,  includ¬ 
ing  some  thirty-five  epigrams  and  the  ballads, 
also  the  two  dramas  Die  Rduber  and  Kabale 
und  Liebe.  In  the  second  volume  we  find  Don 
Carlos,  Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans,  and  Wil¬ 
helm  Tell.  The  Vorwort  by  Gerhard  Seidel 
is  interesting  but  slanted  toward  Commu¬ 
nistic  interpretation,  to  quote:  “Der  Ver- 
fasser  der  Rduber,  der  noch  1789  den  Sturm 
auf  die  Bastille  freudig  begriisst  hat,  kann 
1792  die  revolutionare  Diktatur  der  Jako- 
biner  nicht  verstehen.  .  .  .  Die  Entwicklung 
von  der  Bejahung  der  revolutionaren  Theorien 
bis  zur  Absage  an  die  Praxis  der  Revolution 
bezeichnet  Glanz  und  Elend,  Hohe  und  Ab- 
biegung  im  Leben  und  Schaffen  des  deutschen 
Dichters.”  Friedrich  Engels  is  repjcatedly  cit¬ 
ed  as  authority.  Although  the  paper  is  of  rath¬ 
er  p)oor  quality,  the  print  is  clear,  the  price  very 
reasonable.  TTie  first  volume  contains  five 
full-page  photographs  and  in  the  second  vol¬ 
ume  there  is  a  valuable  twenty-two-page 
chronological  survey  of  the  life  and  work  of 
Schiller.  Johannes  Malthaner 

University  of  Oklahoma 
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**  Paul  Schneider,  ed.  Unsterblicher  Genius: 
Deutsche  Dichter  im  Gedent^en  ihrer 
Freunde.  Ebenhausen.  Voss.  1959.  416 
pages.  14.80  dm. 

This  interesting  anthology  gives  the  picture 
of  sixty  great,  or  at  least  representative,  Ger¬ 
man  poets  from  nearly  two  centuries  as  seen 
by  their  friends  in  words  spoken  or  written 
to  commemorate  their  death.  From  Lessing, 
Klopstock,  and  Herder  to  the  Manns,  Benn, 
and  Brecht  we  arc  offered  nearly  two  centuries 
of  cultural  history  as  reflected  in  the  great 
variety  of  these  notes,  speeches,  letters,  and 
essays  which  cither  sum  up  a  great  life  and 
work  in  permanent  form  or  remember  the 
tics  of  personal  relationship  and  friendship. 
It  is  obvious  that  these  obituaries  arc  unequal 
in  weight  and  approach  both  to  the  issue  of 
death  and  to  the  essence  of  a  great  man;  but 
quite  a  few  of  these  speakers  and  writers  bear 
a  great  name  in  their  own  right,  from  Goethe 
and  Humboldt  to  such  representatives  of  our 
own  age  as  Th.  Heuss,  R.  A.  Schroder,  and  M. 
Rychner.  In  addition  to  the  individuality  of 
the  author,  this  selection  reveals  the  ever- 
changing  standards  in  style  as  well  as  in  the 
evaluation  of  what  is  significant  in  a  poet  and 
his  work.  While  many  of  these  little  contribu¬ 
tions  emphasize  what  a  poet  meant  to  his 
friends,  some  are  masterpieces  of  “concise  lit¬ 
erary  criticism.  F.  M.  Wassermann  ^ 

Kansas  Wesleyan  University 

^  Rudolf  Sticfcl.  Grillparzers  “Goldenes 
Vliess”:  Ein  Dichterisches  Behenntnis. 
Bern.  Franckc.  1959.  175  pages.  16.50 
Sw.  fr. 

It  was  natural  that  Grillparzer,  who  in  many 
regards  may  be  considered  a  modern  counter¬ 
part  to  Euripides,  felt  attracted  by  the  Euripi- 
dcan  theme  of  Medea,  which  would  allow  him 
to  embody  so  many  of  his  own  inner  contra¬ 
dictions  and  problems.  Sticfcl’s  analysis,  un¬ 
dertaken  with  the  refined  instruments  of  Tie- 
fenpsychologie,  offers  a  key  not  only  to  the 
understanding  of  the  Goldene  Vliess,  but  to 
many  aspects  of  the  personality  and  work  of 
the  perhaps  most  complicated  among  the  great 
German  dramatists. 

Some  passages  from  the  autobiographically 
so  essential  poems  and  diaries  arc  interpreted 
as  background  to  the  picture  presented  by  Ja¬ 
son,  Medea,  and  Creusa,  as  self-portraits  of 
the  poet’s  character  with  its  never-ending  un¬ 
certainties  and  conflicts  between  the  uncanny 
world  of  the  demonic  and  “barbarian,”  and 
“Hellenic”  clarity  of  thought  and  restless  in¬ 
tensity  of  pursuit.  Thus  Jason  and  Medea  ap¬ 


pear  as  the  first  masterly  embodiment  of  Grill- 
parzer’s  lifelong  theme  of  the  antinomies  of 
measure  and  hybris  beyond  the  neoclassical 
and  romantic  syntheses.  The  author  explains 
how  and  why  Grillparzer  changed  the  charac¬ 
ters  and  the  plot  of  his  great  model.  Among 
the  most  interesting  topics  of  the  discussion 
arc:  The  intertwining  of  attraction  and  re¬ 
pulsion  in  the  relations  between  Jason  and 
Medea  as  the  mirror  of  the  poet’s  own  emo¬ 
tions  and  inhibitions;  and  the  parallelism,  so 
significant  for  Grillparzer,  of  strikingly  dra¬ 
matic  effect  and  symbolism.  Thus,  the  search 
for  the  Golden  Fleece  turns  into  the  Mensch- 
heitstragodie  of  man’s  restless  and  ruthless 
striving  to  grasp  the  realm  of  the  demons,  to 
conquer  and  to  succumb  at  the  same  time. 

F.  M.  Wassermann 
Kansas  Wesleyan  University 

**  Marcel  Gcro.  Arasio  oder  Der  Eintritt  ins 

Leben.  Bern.  Franckc.  1959,  63  pages. 

4.80  Sw.  fr. 

His  parents’  irresponsible  behavior  presents  the 
young  Swiss  boy  Arasio  with  nearly  insur¬ 
mountable  problems  which  lead  him  to  the 
verge  of  crime. 

Paolo,  his  father,  an  unprincipled  drunk, 
befriends  his  wife’s  lover,  Mattco,  for  a  bottle 
of  liquor.  Arasio’s  desperate  attempt  to  re¬ 
store  the  family  honor  by  attempting  to  kill 
Mattco  fails,  but  his  knife  becomes  instrumen¬ 
tal  in  Mattco’s  accidental  death,  for  which 
ultimately  Paolo  is  accused  and  arrested.  The 
boy’s  reckless  self-accusation  and  brave  de¬ 
fense  of  his  father  lead  to  a  complete  change 
in  Paolo’s  personality,  which  is  unconvincing 
in  view  of  his  earlier  portrayal  through  more 
than  three  acts  as  a  crude,  sclf-ccntcrcd  alcohol 
addict  and  weakling.  If  the  author  had  indi¬ 
cated  that  this  change  was  only  of  a  temporary 
nature  he  would  have  created  a  fine  though 
conventional  play  of  realism;  for  undoubtedly 
he  has  talent  and  a  keen  power  of  observa¬ 
tion. 

The  play  is  vividly  dramatic  in  its  display  of 
human  emotions.  The  backdrop,  colorful  and 
true  to  life  with  its  brawling  drunks,  its 
shrieking  women,  its  inhabitants’  grossness, 
scheming,  and  meddling,  provides  a  masterful 
contrast  to  the  young  boy’s  tortured  sensi¬ 
tivities.  Margareta  I.  Baacke 

Purdue  University 

**  Emil  Gurdan.  Felder  vom  Wind  bestellt. 

Berlin.  Westermann.  1959.  484  pages. 

19.80  dm. 

In  a  lengthy  account  of  the  uprooted  German 
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civilians  from  East  Prussia  at  the  end  of  World 
War  Two,  Gurdan  pieces  together  a  chaotic 
pattern  of  destruction,  cruelty,  and  death  in 
which  suffering  men  and  women  face  a  doom 
not  unlike  the  one  found  in  the  Nordic  sagas. 
Out  of  this  senseless  twilight  of  the  gods 
emerges  the  epic  figure  of  Johannes  Arndt, 
the  giant  farmer  from  Rominten.  Identified 
with  the  land  that  his  forefathers  tilled,  he  re¬ 
mains  loyal  to  his  legacy  in  spite  of  the  hostile 
Russian  occupation.  Gurdan  develops  him 
into  the  embodiment  of  a  primordial  force 
whose  spirit  cannot  and  should  not  be  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  land  on  which  it  was  born. 
A  well  written  novel  that  constitutes  a  cultural 
interpretation  handled  with  great  perceptive¬ 
ness  of  a  problem  that  is  still  vital  to  postwar 
Germany.  H.  E.  Lewald 

Carleton  College 

**  Heinz  Hilgert.  Versuch  in  Glucl{.  Rastatt/ 
Baden.  Grote.  1959.  284  pages.  9.80  dm. 
This  strongly  realistic  novel  portrays  the  bit¬ 
terness  of  a  writer  who  had  lost  his  entire 
family  in  World  War  Two  and  who  finds  it 
difficult  to  accept  the  complacency  of  the  post¬ 
war  era.  Klaus,  the  hero  of  this  novel,  is  ob¬ 
viously  based  on  the  personal  bias  and  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  author,  who  recreates  the  past 
with  bold  and  precise  strokes.  Klaus  struggles 
painfully  to  eke  out  an  existence  in  an  absurd 
world  filled  with  professors  who  spend  hours 
debating  the  misplacement  of  a  comma  in 
Trakl’s  works  and  with  rotund  vitamin-con¬ 
scious  businessmen.  Finally  Klaus  meets 
Christa,  an  equally  lonely  girl,  who  gives  her¬ 
self  to  him.  The  price  for  this  attempt  at 
happiness  (“Versuch  in  Gliick”)  is  an  un¬ 
wanted  pregnancy  and  deep  misery.  In  his 
furious  attempt  to  find  at  least  some  meaning 
in  life,  Klaus  attaches  himself  to  a  young  well- 
to-do  maiden  who  brings  an  inkling  of  respec¬ 
tability  into  his  life.  Although  this  is  the  au¬ 
thor’s  first  published  novel,  he  already  shows 
an  almost  mature  style  which  is  brisk  and  to 
the  point.  We  hope  to  hear  again  from  him. 

John  Michalsl^i 
University  of  Hawaii 

*  Hans  Hellmut  Kirst.  Gliick^  lasst  sich  nicht 
kaufen.  Munchen.  Desch.  1959.  398  pages. 
13.80  dm. 

Hans  Hellmut  Kirst,  whose  trilogy  Zero- 
eightfifteen  was  published  in  English  in  1955- 
56  and  met  with  much  critical  approval,  tells 
here  the  story  of  a  young  man  who  gets  into 
difficulties  in  his  career  after  a  rather  success¬ 
ful  start.  Most  of  his  friends  desert  him  when 


they  realize  that  he  may  soon  be  penniless. 
When  things  take  a  turn  for  the  better,  he  has 
learned  a  lesson. 

The  story  is  as  commonplace  as  its  title. 
Most  of  the  people  are  mere  caricatures;  the 
author’s  gift  for  satire  is  obvious,  but  his  sense 
of  humor  often  lacks  subtlety.  One  cannot  help 
feeling  that  he  gets  bored  with  his  own  tale 
in  the  end,  and  the  solution  is  rather  uncon¬ 
vincing.  A  disappointing  performance  by  a 
writer  of  some  promise. 

Adelheid  G.  Ladewig 
Hamilton  College  Library 

**  Joachim  Kupsch.  Eine  Sommerabend- 
dreistig\eit.  Leipzig.  Hofmeister.  1959. 
160  pages,  ill. 

This  is  a  delightful  yarn  about  a  young  man 
making  his  way  through  mad  adventures  at 
the  court  of  Augustus  the  Strong,  King  of 
Saxony  and  Poland.  Obviously  not  everybody 
in  the  German  Democratic  Republic  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  reciting  the  Communist  Manifesto 
from  morning  till  night,  but  if  he  feels  so  in¬ 
clined  he  can  readily  justify  his  delight  in 
Kupsch’s  story  as  a  delight  in  satire.  Max 
Schwimmer  never  had  to  justify  himself.  He 
is  dead  now,  but  his  fame  will  only  spread  and 
his  illustrated  editions  will  become  collector’s 
items  once  the  arbitrary  intellectual  and  po¬ 
litical  border  between  East  and  West  will  be 
broken  down  by  common  sense  and  human  de¬ 
cency.  TTiere  was  no  greater  illustrator  since 
Menzel  than  Schwimmer,  not  even  Slevogt, 
for  Schwimmer  had  in  adidtion  the  sure  line 
of  the  masters  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He 
is  of  the  true  lineage  of  Goya.  A  great  work  of 
art  worth  going  after! 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

**  Kurtmartin  Magicra.  Tag  und  Nacht. 

Frankfurt  a.M.  Knecht.  1959.  94  pages. 
A  day  and  a  night  in  the  life  of  a  young  Ger¬ 
man  girl  in  1944:  the  day  brings  her  together 
with  a  young  man  with  whom  she  might  fall 
in  love,  if  he  did  not  have  to  leave  for  the 
Eastern  front  that  very  same  night.  The  eve¬ 
ning  confronts  her  with  the  horrors  which  life 
holds  for  the  Jewish  people  who  have  not  been 
able  to  escape  from  Germany.  She  feels  that 
she  must  act,  go  out  into  the  street  and  cry  out 
in  protest.  But  immediately  she  realizes  that 
she  has  not  the  courage,  and  that  it  would  be 
futile.  She  docs  nothing,  and  carries  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  guilt  by  omission  in  silence. 

This  is  the  work  of  an  artist.  Within  a  few 
pages  he  creates  an  atmosphere  of  suspense, 
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human  beings  who  live  and  breathe,  a  dra¬ 
matic  situation  which  leaves  its  mark  on  the 
reader. 

Adelheid  G.  Ladewig 
Hamilton  College  Library 

**  Karl  Philipp  Moritz.  Anton  Reiser:  Ein 
psychologischer  Roman.  Wiesbaden.  Insel. 
1959.  447  pages.  9.80  dm. 

This  is  a  remarkable  book.  The  reader  must 
admire  the  psychological  insight  the  author 
displayed  in  this  autobiographical  work  of 
1785:  its  abrupt  ending  leaves  us  with  regret. 
Anton  Reiser  tells  of  a  man’s  liberation  from 
a  hard  life  by  intellectual  fortitude  and  an 
abiding  passion  for  the  theater.  The  book,  with 
its  excellent  portrayal  of  many  facets  of  Ger¬ 
man  life  in  the  Age  of  Enlightenment,  deserves 
recognition  as  one  of  the  great  educational 
novels  of  all  time.  This  reissue  which  con¬ 
cludes  with  an  informative  essay  by  Max  von 
Briick  makes  a  very  attractive  volume. 

Paul  Felix  Guenther 
University  of  Southern  Illinois 

**  Hermann  Stahl.  Jenseits  der  fahre.  Miin- 
chen.  Nymphenburger.  1959.  368  pages. 
17.80  dm. 

This  is  a  fictitious  account  of  one  man’s  strug¬ 
gle  to  keep  his  identity  as  an  individual  and 
an  artist  in  Hitler’s  Germany.  The  method 
the  author  chooses  to  present  this  man’s  prob¬ 
lem  is  a  series  of  sustained  flashbacks.  Our 
protagonist,  a  well  known  sculptor  in  present- 
day  Munich,  is  facing  a  dilemma  of  conscience: 
Should  he  or  should  he  not  seduce  the  young 
stranger  who  accosted  him  in  a  coffee  house, 
insisted  on  walking  him  home  and  on  posing 
for  him.? 

As  he  awaits  the  girl’s  subsequent  visits  in 
his  warm,  cozy  studio,  staring  out  into  the  late 
autumn  twilight,  his  many  years  weigh  heav¬ 
ily  upon  him.  His  thoughts  take  him  back  to 
his  childhood,  his  early  youth,  his  love  affair 
and  engagement  to  a  lovely  Jewish  girl,  her 
tragic  sudden  death.  The  social  and  political 
panorama  widens,  the  action  gains  momentum 
as  the  Thirties  turn  into  the  Forties,  and  the 
war  years.  The  flashbacks  sometimes  dissolve 
into  an  inner  monologue,  into  a  stream  of  con¬ 
sciousness  where  past  happenings  and  pres¬ 
ent  sensations  melt  into  one.  The  result  is  ef¬ 
fective.  The  moral  and  political  atmosphere 
of  the  era  in  relation  to  this  one  man’s  own 
moral  and  ethical  code  is  clearly  defined  and 
honestly  presented  to  the  readers  for  evalu¬ 
ation.  Madeleine  Stern 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Wolfgang  Weyrauch.  Mein  Schiff,  das 
heisst  Taifun.  Freiberg  i.Br.  Walter.  1959. 
179  pages.  12.80  dm. 

In  this  anthology  of  skilfully  written  vignettes, 
Weyrauch  symbolically  sketches  psychologi¬ 
cal  phenomena,  such  as:  the  deadly  daredevil- 
try  of  youths;  a  mother’s  corrosive  hate  against 
her  deceased  son’s  sweetheart;  the  martyrdom 
of  loveless  wedlock;  the  hopeless  isolation  of  a 
saint  in  a  materialistic  world;  the  insanity  of  a 
Jewish  ex-inmate  of  a  concentration  camp. 
One  is  loath  to  think  that  the  author  meant 
to  portray  contemporary  conditions  in  this 
picture  of  desperate  darkness.  Does  the  gifted 
writer  lend  his  pen  to  morbid  pessimism? 

Eva  C.  Wunderlich 
Upsala  College 

**  Rainer  Brambach.  Tagwerl^.  Zurich.  Fretz 
&  Wasmuth.  1959. 64  pages,  ill.  5.80  Sw.  fr. 
Reputedly  a  self-taught  “primitive,”  Rainer 
Brambach  burst  on  the  Swiss-German  literary 
scene,  winning  awards  in  1955  and  1958. 

Each  of  these  new  poems  is  a  rounded  entity 
in  itself;  yet  there  is  carry-over,  philosophical¬ 
ly,  making  the  reader  constantly  aware  of  the 
essential  nonexistence  of  time  and  space,  e.g., 
in  “Tod  eines  Zentauren,”  in  various  encoun¬ 
ters:  with  a  stranger  from  the  Odyssey,  with  a 
glacial  boulder,  with  a  fifteenth  century  por¬ 
trait. 

One  might  have  labeled  Brambach  an  Ar- 
beiterdichter  “redivivus,”  did  he  not  utterly 
transcend  labels.  Classifications  become  as 
meaningless  as  the  room  number  in  his  poem 
“Hotelzimmer.”  An  inner  life  of  clear,  spon¬ 
taneous  experience  is  re<reated  in  his  work 
with  fidelity,  yet  with  unfailing  originality. 

Herman  Salinger 
Dube  University 

^  Gunther  Deicke,  Uwe  Berger,  comps. 
Deutsches  Gedichtbuch.  Berlin.  Augbau. 
1959.  781  pages.  10.80  dm. 

Every  anthologist  should  have  a  standpoint, 
and  the  standpoint  of  Deicke  and  Berger  is 
clear:  if  a  German-language  poet  has  written 
favorably  about  Moscow,  the  proletariat,  or 
the  proletariat’s  friends,  or  harshly  about  se¬ 
lect  tyrants,  political  and  industrial,  that  poet 
is  a  candidate  for  the  Gedichtbuch.  This  kind 
of  net,  to  be  sure,  catches  some  strange  fish: 
Ferdinand  Raimund,  whom  Heinz  Kinder- 
mann  celebrated  as  a  “volkischer  Dramatiker” 
in  certain  dear,  dead  days  beyond  recall,  turns 
up  with  the  “Hobellied”  while  Platen  gets 
his  invitation  partially  on  the  strength  of 
“Nachtlicher  Weichseliibergang  der  fliichti- 
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gen  Polcn  bci  Krakau,”  in  which  there  is  a 
“Petersburger  Knute,”  an  instrument  un¬ 
known  in  Leningrad.  One  should  have 
thought  that  Grillparzer’s  poem,  “Dem  Ba- 
nus,”  given  to  Gaunt  Jella^ic  after  his  heroic 
work  in  Hungary  in  1849,  could  have  been  in¬ 
cluded  as  a  tribute  to  Chairman  Khrushchev 
for  similar  efforts  in  1956. 

But  the  whole  ex-Pankow  Parnassus  is  here: 
Ernst  Weinert  with  fourteen  poems,  Bccher 
with  seventeen,  Brecht  with  nineteen,  Huchel 
with  eleven,  Maurer  with  six,  Fiirnberg  with 
ten  (including  the  rousing  "Cest  prdci,  Welti 
Und  frohlich  mitgesungen”),  Kuba  (not  Cas¬ 
tro  but  Kurt  Bartel)  with  six,  and  Stephan 
Hermlin  with  seven  long  ones. 

There  having  been  so  much  talk  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  taken  and  missed,  the  reviewer  feels 
it  his  concluding  duty  to  ask  the  editors  why, 
instead  of  the  pale  Deutsches  Gedichtbuch, 
they  did  not  take  the  opening  line  of  Maurer’s 
sonnet,  “Du  fuhlst  Dich  mit  dem  grossen 
Baren  gehen,”  as  their  title. 

George  C.  Schoolfield 
University  of  Cincinnati 

**  F.  A.  Fliickiger.  Aus  der  neuen  Welt. 
Wetzikon.  Wetzikon  &  Riiti.  1959.  48 
pages. 

There  is  poetry  which  uses  the  vocabulary  of 
a  language  precreated  by  its  poets  and  there  is 
poetry  which  creates  the  language  anew.  The 
author  of  these  poems  has  absorbed  into  his 
own  genuine  emotion  the  rhythms  and  the 
word  symbols  of  Holderlin  and  Trakl.  Such 
a  vocabulary  serves  well  to  raise  the  impres¬ 
sions  of  a  sensitive  and  thoughtful  observer 
to  the  level  of  a  certain  universality.  How¬ 
ever,  greater  simplicity,  greater  precision  and 
subtler  rhythmical  meter  would  have  trans¬ 
formed  the  author’s  world  into  a  more  genu¬ 
ine  substance.  What  remains  is  the  lived  and 
suffered  conflict  of  a  Swiss  in  America. 

Alfred  Neumeyer 
Mills  College 

*  Christine  Lavant.  Spindel  im  Mond.  Salz¬ 
burg.  Muller.  1959.  164  pages.  10  s. 

The  space  granted  in  these  columns  prevents  a 
real  evaluation  of  the  poetry  of  Christine  La¬ 
vant,  whose  fame  was  established  in  Germany 
in  the  last  two  decades;  generally  Austrian  lit¬ 
erature  is  neglected  there  because  it  is  of  a 
much  higher  standard  than  most  of  today’s 
writing  in  Germany  proper  and  nobody  likes 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  public  to  this  fact. 

TTjc  present  fashionable  climate  which  pre¬ 
fers  the  irrational,  the  obscure,  the  incom¬ 


prehensible,  myth  and  mysticism,  gloom  and 
despair  has  certainly  favored  the  recognition 
which  was  given  to  Christine  Lavant’s  verse. 
It  is  true  that  women  in  |X)etry  are  by  nature 
inclined  to  the  praise  of  love  and  matrimony, 
to' lamentation  about  disappointments  in  this 
basic  experience.  Samples  like  Sappho,  Louise 
Lab6,  Elizabeth  Barrett-Browning  are  abun¬ 
dant.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  also  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  their  life-bearing  function  attached  to 
the  maternal  soil,  to  the  dark  powers  spring¬ 
ing  from  the  womb  of  the  earth  while  the 
realm  of  the  spirit  is  mainly  masculine.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  we  have  prophetic  women  like  the 
Biblical  Miriam,  the  pagan  Phythia  and  the 
Sibyls,  Goethe’s  “Mutter,”  mystics  and  ecstatics 
like  Mechtild  v.  Magdeburg  and  Saint  The¬ 
resa,  and  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  cen¬ 
turies  figures  like  Emily  Dickinson,  Annette 
V.  Droste-Hiilshofl,  Gertrud  Kolmar,  Nelly 
Sachs,  and  Elizabeth  Langgasser. 

The  world  of  Christine  Lavant  is  unsophis¬ 
ticated,  unpretentious,  naive  like  the  sphere  of 
the  fairy  tale,  full  of  enchantment,  anxiety  and 
terror,  in  spite  of  the  difficulty  of  some  of  her 
images.  Isolated  in  a  small  Carinthian  village, 
poor  and  mostly  under  the  strain  of  severe 
pain,  she  earns  her  life  by  knitting.  It  is  very 
unlikely  that  her  originality,  her  visionary 
qualities  have  anything  to  do  with  the  fact 
that  the  vates  is  high  in  fashion  in  the  literary 
marketplace  today.  Her  education  did  not 
go  above  the  first  year  in  high  school,  and  in 
spite  of  everything  she  may  have  read  there 
are  certain  influences  of  Rilke  and  of  the 
magic  of  the  Droste  visible  in  her  early  poetry 
— nothing  here  is  angelesen.  Her  world  of 
hallucinations  and  somnambulism  indicated 
in  the  very  title  of  this  volume  of  verse  is 
conjured  by  a  childlike  voice  whose  night¬ 
mares  are  mitigated  and  consoled  by  the  com¬ 
fort  and  glory  of  a  baroque  Catholicism,  native 
to  the  Austrian  culture  landscape. 

Ernst  Waldinger 
Skidmore  College 

**  Rcinhard.  Zornige  Gedichte.  Egnach. 

Clou.  1959.  59  pages. 

Jiirg  Schoop.  So  tanz  ich  den  Tanz.  Eg¬ 
nach.  Clou.  1958.  41  pages. 

Verses  in  the  small  volume  by  “reinhard”  are 
angry  (zornig)  only  insofar  as  the  emotional 
and  social  institutions  they  depict  topically  arc 
imbued  with  an  attitude  of  youthful  anti- 
bourgeois  resentment.  In  tone,  rhyme,  and  pro¬ 
sody  they  arc  thoroughly  conventional  where 
convention  is  defined  as  forty-five  to  fifty- 
year-old  German  Expressionism.  At  times,  a 
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deliberately  violent  turn  of  phrase,  ill-assorted 
to  the  song-like  quality  of  these  brief  lyrics  be¬ 
trays  either  the  poet’s  inexperience  or  his  de¬ 
sire  to  shock  small-town  Swiss  burghers,  come 
what  may.  A  closing  rhyme  by  “reinhard” 
meant  to  sum  up  a  reunion  (of  lovers?)  alas 
sums  up  his  poetic  Aussage  for  this  reviewer: 
nun  stehn  wir  da,  verbannt  aus  dem  normalcn 
und  auch  zu  hoherem  nicht  auserkoren. 

Jiirg  Schoop’s  volume,  by  contrast,  makes  a 
far  more  promising  impression.  The  very 
young  poet  (aged  nineteen  to  twenty-one  at 
the  time  of  these  lyrics’  composition)  has  evi¬ 
dently  learned  much  from  the  early  Rilke  and 
the  late  Benn,  where  both  poetic  techniques 
and  themes  are  concerned.  Jarring  and — in 
the  context  of  the  poems — aesthetically  unwel¬ 
come  violence  of  expression  (“Hacke  blutig 
mif  /  mein  staunend  Auge”)  is  present  in 
Schoop’s  work,  as  in  “reinhard’s.”  Yet  both 
expressionistic  schooling  and  post-adolescent 
violence  are  applied  here  with  originality  and 
imagination.  Schoop’s  poetic  ear  and  sensitiv¬ 
ity  to  aesthetic  shock  arc  good.  A  poet  who 
can  describe  Charlie  Parker’s  playing  '>s 
ein  Strahl  und 

giesst  sich  stammeland  erst  und 
dann  in  fcsterc  Formen  gefasst 
blutbeflcckt  durch  den  gepressten 
Mund 

may  well  turn  his  power  to  more  sustained  and 
less  imitative  work  when  he  reaches  full  ma¬ 
turity  of  expression.  Good  luck! 

Wolfgang  Bernard  Fleischmann 
^  Emory  University 

^  Franz  Wurm.  Anmeldung.  Zurich.  Die 
Arche.  1959.  60  pages.  6.80  Sw.  fr. 

If  there  arc  such  things  as  modern  poems  which 
do  not  forego  any  strictness  of  the  classical 
meter,  any  severity  of  thought  or  discipline  of 
execution,  Franz  Wurm  writes  them.  There 
arc  several  pieces  of  poetic  prose  in  this  vol¬ 
ume;  one,  perhaps  too  consciously,  surrealistic 
(“Anmeldung”),  another  very  much  like  one 
of  Kafka’s  parables  (“Begegnung”).  And 
then  one  comes  upon  a  poem  like  “Einc  Mu- 
sicque  P.  P. — Thelma  und  Variationen”  of 
which  the  third  part  (“Genug  ist.  Zeit  fiir 
allc  Friichtc  .  .  .”)  is  beautiful  and  perfect 
enough  to  frighten  the  reader  a  little.  If  Ge- 
dan\enlyrHt^  is  a  valid  category  and  a  purely 
provisional  labeling  device  to  the  reviewer, 
Anmeldung  is  not  only  one  of  its  purest  exam¬ 
ples  but  also  one  of  its  most  amazing  ones  in 
recent  years.  “Ich  bin  hinaus,  erwartet  kcinc 
Entdcckungcn.  So  rund  ist  die  See,  dass  nir- 
gends  ein  Halt  darin  ist,  Stiitze  den  Fallenden. 
Unterwegs  ist  mein  Hafcn.  Dcr  Gang  halt 


den  Rost  fern  mcincm  Kiel.”  Anmeldung  is  a 
log  book  of  an  extraordinary  voyage. 

Richard  Exner 
Oberlin  College 

**  Fritz  Erpenbcck.  Aus  dem  Theaterleben. 
Martin  Linzer,  cd.  Berlin.  Hcnschcl.  1959. 
392  pages  16  plates.  12.85  dm. 

Art  is  but  a  weapon — this  age-old  Marxist 
slogan  finds  a  serious  and  astoundingly  pedan¬ 
tic  application  in  this  volume  of  theatrical  criti¬ 
cism  from  the  East-German  stage. 

A  foreword  introduces  the  author  as  a  “pas¬ 
sionate  fighter  for  a  living  popular  theater.” 
And  he  proclaims  that  the  stage  must  lead  the 
class  struggle  by  showing  the  classes  in  their 
deadly  fight;  there  lies  the  task  of  the  actors 
and  dramatists  in  the  Worker  and  Peasant 
State. 

Then  off  we  go,  across  the  vast  field  of  dra¬ 
matic  literature.  Everybody  receives  his  marks, 
pretty  good  for  Lessing,  who  after  all  was  a 
class  fighter  against  the  aristocracy.  Yet,  he 
should  not  be  shown  indiscriminately,  since 
Minna  is  lacking  in  class  consciousness.  Not 
so  well  did  Gerhart  Hauptmann,  who  unfor¬ 
tunately  did  not  comprehend  the  dialectic 
meaning  of  his  own  work.  He  needed  more 
indoctrination.  Timidly,  a  bourgeois,  he  shied 
away  from  leading  his  heroes  to  the  final  and 
obvious  solution. 

Erpenbeck  is  a  little  more  lenient  towards 
the  Russian  authors  whose  works  dominate  the 
East-German  theaters,  bue  he  leaves  us  won¬ 
dering  whether  or  not  Bert  Brecht  always  clear¬ 
ly  saw  the  Party  line.  The  rest  of  the  world, 
those  who  cannot  see  the  plays  in  Zwickau 
and  Rostock,  arc  the  helpless  victims  of  “the 
lamentable  level  of  the  American  way  of  life 
— with  its  voiding  and  formalistic  defacing  of 
all  art  and  the  final  downfall  to  ‘Allcrwelts- 
kitsch.’  ” 

G.  Pinette 
Wagner  College 

Heinrich  Grcmmcls.  An  der  milvischen 
Brul(e.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Vcrlags-An- 
stalt.  1959.  125  pages.  6.80  dm. 

As  the  title  symbolically  indicates,  this  little 
book  presents  one  more  reinterpretation  of 
the  present  situation  as  the  last  stage  of  the 
long  evolution  of  the  western  world  from  Con¬ 
stantine’s  Christian  coordination  of  Christ  and 
Caesar  to  the  now  rising  “Christo-Technologi¬ 
cal”  era  of  the  atomic  age.  The  underlying 
approach  is  a  combination  of  Geistesgeschichte 
with  a  theological  philosophy  of  history.  Both 
the  vocabulary  and  the  analysis  owe  much  to 
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the  influence  of  such  different  representatives 
of  modern  thought  as  Jaspers,  Heidegger, 
Junger,  and  Barth.  Each  of  the  eight  chapters 
may  be  considered  an  independent  essay;  the 
headlines  of  the  subsections  read  like  a  roster 
of  the  major  and  minor  themes  of  the  politico- 
philosophical  discussion  of  our  day. 

F.  M.  Wassermann 
Kansas  Wesleyan  University 

**  Manfred  Hausmann.  Trdstliche  Zeichen. 

Frankfurt  a.M.  S.  Fischer.  1959. 199  pages. 

11.80  dm. 

Manfred  Hausmann’s  positive  and  religious 
attitude  to  life,  as  expressed  in  the  title  and, 
indeed,  in  each  piece  of  this  handsome  little 
volume  derives  its  conviction  from  the  au¬ 
thor’s  awareness  of  the  vulnerability  of  human 
existence.  His  faith  in  Humanism  and  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  in  their  creative  encounter  within 
the  individual  is  the  source  of  his  reflections 
and  their  overall  theme.  The  extent  to  which 
he  experiences  his  faith  and  relates  it  even  to 
the  most  frightening  reality  is  best  illustrated 
by  his  speech  given  in  the  Bundestag  in  1956 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Day  of  National  Mourn¬ 
ing.  In  its  quest  for  uncompromising  honesty 
towards  the  Nazi  victims  before  and  during 
the  war  it  is  one  of  the  most  encouraging  tes¬ 
timonies  of  change  in  postwar  Germany. 

Two-thirds  of  the  essays  are  of  a  generally 
philosophical  and  religious  nature;  the  rest 
deal  with  prominent  figures  of  the  past  and 
present;  the  one  on  Karl  Barth  is  the  most  per¬ 
sonal,  the  one  on  Hermann  Hesse  is  the  long¬ 
est,  and  the  one  on  die  Droste  the  most  out¬ 
standing  in  stylistic  excellence. 

In  spite  of  his  considerable  learning  and 
sensibility,  Hausmann  never  succumbs  to  the 
mimicry  of  the  overwhelmed  admirer;  his 
flawless  prose  has  a  tone  and  accent  of  its  own. 

Hilde  D.  Cohn 
Swarthmore  College 

**  Wilhelm  Michel.  Gewalten  des  Geistes. 

O.  Heuschele,  ed.  Heidelberg.  Schneider. 

1959.  170  pages.  9.50  dm. 

This,  the  seventeenth  publication  of  the 
Deutsche  Akademie  fiir  Sprache  und  Dich- 
tung,  is  a  summary  and  summa  of  Michel’s 
work.  It  contains  essays  from  about  1915  to 
1941,  largely  on  poets,  artists,  language,  and 
ethics,  but  all  of  them  of  the  non-literary  kind 
that  go  to  the  heart  because  they  come  from 
the  heart.  Michel  was  the  discoverer  of  Hol- 
derlin’s  greatness,  early  this  century,  and 
though  he  lived  as  a  writer  he  never  became 
a  mere  writer.  He  is  for  Germany  what,  in  a 


different  spirit,  Croce  or  Ortega  or  Santayana 
were  for  their  countries — a  man  whose  rich¬ 
ness  and  depth  produced  essays  of  solid  wealth 
and  finesse.  The  fact  that  he  did  not  become 
known  abroad  means  relatively  little.  Interna¬ 
tional  reputation  is  a  lucky  accident  for  any 
writer,  most  of  all  for  the  thinker  and  critic. 
This  collection  may  serve  then  as  an  introduc¬ 
tion  for  foreigners  as  well  as  Germans  and 
may  stand  as  the  best  homage  this  sincere, 
modest  and  great  man  and  writer  deserves. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 


**  Gerhard  F.  Hering.  Der  Ruf  zur  Leiden- 
schaft:  Improvisation  uber  das  Theater. 
Koln.  Kiep)enheuer  &  Witsch.  1959.  358 
pages.  16.80  dm. 

“Improvisations  on  the  Theater,”  the  subtitle 
of  this  new  book,  is  more  indicative  than  its 
proper  tide.  Gerhard  F.  Hering,  critic,  dra¬ 
maturgist  and  stage  director  in  West  Ger¬ 
many,  gives  us  twenty  essays  in  which  he  ana¬ 
lyzes  plays,  playwrights,  directors,  critics,  and 


**  Albert  Kapr.  Deutsche  Schrijtkunst.  Dres¬ 
den.  Verlag  der  Kunst.  2nd  ed.,  1959.  287 
pages,  ill.  46  dm. 

A  beautiful  book,  organized  in  general  as  fol¬ 
lows:  the  first  section  of  95  pages  presents  a 
rapid  survey  of  the  development  of  the  western 
alphabet  and  styles  of  writing  illustrated  with 
261  line  cuts.  The  second  section  gives  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  180  type  alphabets  of  German  presses. 
The  third  and  final  section,  “Tafeln  der  schon- 
sten  Schriftbeispiele  aus  zwei  Jahrtausende,” 
is  composed  of  over  125  full-page  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  great  examples  of  writing. 

The  text  of  the  first  section  is  mediocre,  ow¬ 
ing  to  both  omission  of  information  and  in¬ 
clusion  of  tenuous  arguments  attempting  to 
draw  conclusions  about  the  dependence  of 
changes  in  writing  styles  upon  changing  social 
and  political  conditions,  these  latter  arguments 
being  supported  by  numerous  quotes  from, 
among  others,  Marx,  Engels,  and  Stalin.  The 
catalogue  of  type  faces  is  very  handy  reference 
material  and  well  presented.  The  third  section 
is  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  excellent  re¬ 
productions  of  great  inscriptions,  manuscripts, 
printed  pages,  and  modern  handwriting  this 
reviewer  has  seen,  and  is  certainly  the  crown¬ 
ing  glory  of  the  book.  The  index  is  reasonable, 
the  bibliography  scant,  except  for  references 
to  Communist  political  philosophy.  All  told, 
the  work  is  well  worth  having  for  the  illus¬ 
trations.  G.  A.  Harrer 

Boston  University  Libraries 
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aesthetic  problems  related  to  the  theater.  Per¬ 
haps  the  finest  thoughts  are  found  in  his  writ¬ 
ing  on  Gerhart  Hauptmann.  We  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  arc  particularly  interested  in  two  es¬ 
says  on  Thornton  Wilder  and  William  Butler 
Yeats.  Moreover,  the  material  on  the  Duke  of 
Meiningen  and  Otto  Brahm  is  quite  valuable 
as  it  is  difficult  to  find  anything  about  them  in 
books  on  theater  history  beyond  a  few  super¬ 
ficial  phrases.  Walther  R.  Volbach 

Texas  Christian  University 

^  Friedrich  Dessaucr.  Prometheus  und  die 
Weltiibel.  Frankfurt  a.M.  Knecht.  1959. 
204  pages.  9.80  dm. 

Rare  arc  thoughtful  German  books  that  arc 
well  written;  this  is  such  an  exception.  It  is  so 
well  written  that  certain  deficiencies  might  be 
overlooked.  Prometheus  is  the  myth  of  a  man 
coping  successfully  with  obstacles  in  himself 
and  in  the  world.  It  is  contrasted  with  Jesus 
Christ  who  is,  according  to  the  author,  not  a 
myth.  This  is  inaccurate;  he  fails  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  the  historical  and  the  individual 
Jesus  and  the  mythical  Christ-dogma.  In  Pro¬ 
metheus,  on  the  other  hand,  he  overlooks  the 
tragic  suffering  as  a  consequence  of  heroism; 
it  is  incomprehensible  that  he  should  have 
overlooked  Spittclcr’s  two  great  Prometheus 
epics  in  which  suffering  is  the  center. 

About  half  of  the  book  is  a  succinct  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  problem  of  evil  in  European  phil¬ 
osophy  from  the  Greeks  to  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  Existentialism.  The  most  important  ad¬ 
vance  lies  in  the  ever  deeper  application  of 
the  Socratic  principle  of  ethics  according  to 
which  evils  are  discovered  and  treated  as  im¬ 
mature  and  partial  realizations  in  the  quest 
for  happiness. 

By  far  the  most  impressive  part  of  the  book 
is  the  poetic  image  of  the  actually  experienced 
evils  in  our  contemporary  world. 

Gustav  Mueller 
University  of  Ol{lahoma 

**  Fritz  Heinemann.  Die  Philosophie  im 
XX.  Jahrhundert.  Stuttgart.  Klett.  1959. 
xii  -|-  600  pages.  34.50  dm. 

This  significant  work  really  achieves  what  it 
promises  in  its  subtitle:  it  establishes  an  ency¬ 
clopedic  view  of  twentieth  century  philosophy. 
A  collection  of  the  greatest  living  philosophers 
have  contributed  a  series  of  monographs  which 
constitute  some  of  the  best  writing  in  philoso¬ 
phy  in  the  last  ten  years.  The  articles  deal  with 
the  present  state  of  Philosophical  Anthropol¬ 
ogy,  and  the  Philosophy  of  Culture;  modern 
problems  of  Ethics,  Aesthetics,  and  Logic  arc 


dissected,  and  the  outlook  for  Epistemology 
and  Metaphysics  is  appraised. 

While  the  first  part  of  the  work  must  neces¬ 
sarily  present  Eastern  and  Western  philoso¬ 
phy  from  a  historical  point  of  view  (with 
priceless  recent  bibliographies  and  indexes), 
it  is  the  second  part  of  this  volume  which 
brings  the  reader  up  to  date  to  the  frontier  of 
the  current  philosophical  problems.  In  a  field 
which  has  as  many  currents  and  counter  cur¬ 
rents  as  philosophy,  this  is  a  worthwhile 
achievement.  It  signals  to  the  researcher  a 
point  of  departure.  Such  an  Ortsbestimmung 
is  obscured  in  most  other  works  of  this  type. 

Hans  Beerman 
Kansas  State  College  of  Pittsburg 

Edmund  Husserl.  Gesammelte  Werhe. 
VIII:  Erste  Philosophie  (1923 f 24).  Part 
II:  Theorie  der  Phanomenologischen  Re¬ 
duction.  Rudolf  Boehm,  ed.  E>cn  Haag. 
Nijhoff.  1959.  xliii  -f-  594  pages.  32  fl. 

The  second  part  of  “Erstc  Philosophic,”  based 
on  lectures  given  by  Husserl  during  the  winter 
semester  1923-24  at  the  University  of  Frei¬ 
burg  in  Breisgau  is  even  more  significant  than 
the  first  part  (see  B.A.  31:3,  p.  290)  for  the 
problems  which  Husserl’s  final  introduction  to 
phenomenological  philosophy,  his  treatise  of 
“Die  Krisis  der  europaischen  Wisscnschaftcn 
und  die  Tranzendentale  Phanomcnologie” 
tried  to  take  account  of.  While  the  first  part  of 
the  lectures  were  to  give  a  preliminary  notion 
of  the  pure  idea  of  a  First  Philosophy  by  way  of 
a  critical  history  of  ideas,  the  following  sys¬ 
tematic  part  was  written  to  show  that  this  idea 
is  to  be  realized  by  means  of  transcendental 
phenomenology  in  the  form  of  a  theory  of 
phenomenological  reduction.  It  is,  in  general, 
an  attempt  (and  so  not  always  successful  and 
clear)  to  establish  the  form  of  a  philosophy  of 
first  principles  organized  into  a  radical  philo¬ 
sophic  self<onsciousncss  and  in  an  absolute 
methodological  necessity.  But  it  also  makes 
it  dear  that  Husserl’s  acceptance  of  the  Car¬ 
tesian  road,  as  expressed  and  followed  in  his 
earlier  writings,  had  to  be  abandoned  for  the 
sake  ^f  his  own  phenomenological  approaches. 
Rudolf  Boehm  did  an  excellent  job  again  in 
editing  this  new  volume  and  in  attaching  to 
it  a  large  amount  of  pertinent  data  and  ma¬ 
terial,  and  a  helpful  introduction. 

}Leo  Hertel 
North  DaCpta  State  College 

**  August  Scholtis.  Ein  Herr  aus  Bolatitz. 

Miinchen.  List.  1959.  459  pages.  18.80  dm. 
The  memoirs  of  the  novelist  August  Scholtis 
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— broadly  conceived  and  circumstantially 
written — at  once  engage  the  reader’s  interest 
by  the  light  they  throw  on  the  former  ethnic 
and  feudal  constitution  of  the  strip  of  land 
commonly  known  as  the  Hultschiner  Laend- 
chen  or  Maehrische  Pforte:  that  strange  back¬ 
woods  area,  as  heterogeneous  as  it  is  haunting, 
which  gave  birth  to  both  Eichendorff  and  the 
Moravian  poet  Petr  Bezruif.  Ethnically,  the 
region  has  until  recently  been  predominantly 
German,  though  a  generous  sprinkling  of  Sla¬ 
vic  elements — with  rather  sorry  consequences 
for  the  local  vernacular — must  not  be  mini¬ 
mized.  Feudalism  was  still  reigning  in  pris¬ 
tine  purity  during  the  author’s  youth,  with 
paternalistic  methods  varying,  in  point  of 
equity,  from  case  to  case.  Scholtis  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  employed,  while  still  an  adoles¬ 
cent,  by  the  finest  intelligence  among  the  local 
gentry:  Count  Lichnowsky,  the  distinguished 
opposition  diplomat  during  the  last  phase  of 
the  German  Empire,  from  whose  memoirs 
Scholtis  quotes  a  number  of  important  pas¬ 
sages.  Very  arresting,  too,  are  the  sections 
dealing  with  Upper  Silesia  during  the  time  of 
the  plebescite  and  the  period  directly  preced¬ 
ing  it.  Scholtis’s  manhood  experiences  as  a 
writer  and  journalist  are  well  worth  reading, 
but  they  suffer  from  a  certain  verbosity  and 
lack  the  atmospheric  brilliance,  intimacy,  and 
intensity  of  the  earlier  sections. 

Francis  Golffing 
Bennington  College 

**  Hans  Bilrgin.  Das  Werl{^  Thomas  Manns: 

Fine  Bibliographie.  Walter  A.  Reichart, 

Erich  Neumann,  eds.  Frankfurt  a.M.  S. 

Fischer.  1959.  319  pages.  $8.50. 

For  many  years  scholars  in  the  field  of  mod¬ 
ern  German  literature,  collectors,  librarians, 
and  antiquarians  have  been  waiting  for  the 
appearance  of  a  comprehensive  and  reliable 
bibliography  of  Thomas  Mann’s  writings. 
This  gap  in  the  vast  literature  about  Mann 
has  finally  been  filled  by  the  publication  of 
Biirgin’s  work  which  successfully  attempts  to 
bring  together  all  the  writings  of  Thomas 
Mann,  including  scattered  items  from  news¬ 
papers,  journals,  almanacs,  and  composite 
works,  published  between  1893  and  1957. 

Few  people  can  fully  realize  the  difficulties 
which  the  compiler  and  his  two  associates 
have  faced  in  tracing  down  the  huge  number 
of  publications  from  their  first  editions  to  the 
last  of  the  impoitant  reprints.  Biirgin  does  not 
claim  to  have  achieved  absolute  completeness 
in  this  gigantic  task,  and  yet  his  research  has 
resulted  in  one  of  the  most  amazing  biblio- 


raphies  I  have  ever  seen.  One  hundred  six¬ 
teen  monographs  by  Thomas  Mann  and  five 
sets  of  collected  works  in  German  are  de¬ 
scribed  in  detail  as  well  as  several  books  and 
journals  edited  by  him,  and  five  hundred 
eighteen  volumes  of  translations  into  twenty- 
seven  languages,  published  in  thirty  different 
countries.  The  longest  chapter  in  the  book. 
Section  V,  reads  like  a  fascinating,  objective 
biography:  Eight  hundred  eighty  miscella¬ 
neous  contributions  to  newspapers,  period¬ 
icals,  and  other  publications  arc  listed  in  it, 
followed  in  many  cases  by  reprints  and  trans¬ 
lations.  Finally  there  are  two  appendices,  one 
dealing  with  the  author  as  a  cartoonist,  the 
other  listing  those  recordings  of  his  spoken 
words  which  arc  available  commercially. 

The  book,  which  has  three  indices  of  titles, 
subjects,  and  names,  is  a  perfect  example  of 
the  fine  art  of  printing  and  binding  and  has 
righly  been  chosen  by  the  German  book  trade 
as  one  of  the  fifty  most  beautiful  books  pub¬ 
lished  in  1959.  Klaus  W.  Jonas 

University  of  Pittsburgh 

**  Deutsche  Bibliographie.  Zeitschriften 
1945-1952.  Frankfurt  a.M.  Buchhandlcr- 
Vcrcinigung.  1958.  xv  -j-  1362  pages.  240 
dm. 

Deutsche  Bibliographie.  Zeitschriften-Ver- 
zeichnis  1953-1957.  Lieferung  1.  Frank¬ 
furt  a.M.  Buchhandler-Vcreinigung.  1960. 
192  pages.  90  dm. 

No  other  periodicals  index  in  the  world,  may 
it  be  stated  flatly,  can  rival  the  indices  here 
presented  in  point  of  correctness,  comprehen¬ 
siveness,  and  all-around  usefulness.  Every  pe¬ 
riodical  in  the  German  language  which  has 
appeared  at  any  time  between  the  annual  ter¬ 
minal  dates  of  the  indices  is  mentioned  in  an 
entry  replete  with  bibliographical  information. 
Entries  arc  grouped  by  field  of  interest.  They 
can  be  located  by  field,  title,  publishing  firm,  or 
sponsor  by  consulting  pertinent  sub-indices 
brought  in  appendix  form.  Further,  a  Sach- 
und  Stic^wortregister,  organized  so  as  to  in¬ 
clude  the  most  minute  and  miniscule  topics  of 
interest  is  presented  so  that  even  a  reader  en¬ 
tirely  unaware  of  titles  and  publications  in 
any  given  field  can  speedily  find  information 
here.  These  indices  arc  a  part  of  a  continuing 
work  of  permanent  importance.  Buying  and 
preserving  them  gives  every  library  or  book¬ 
seller  in  the  world  the  chance  to  inform  read¬ 
ers  of  every  conceivable  development  in  the 
world  of  Carman-language  periodicals. 

Wolfgang  Bernard  Fleischmann 
Emory  University 


Books  in  Spanish 

(For  other  ^ookj  in  Spanish,  see  '‘Headliners’') 


**  Marcial  Jose  Bayo.  Virgilio  y  la  pastoral 
espahola  del  Renacimiento  (1480-1530). 
Madrid.  Credos.  1959.  283  pages.  80  ptas. 
Virgil’s  Eclogues  gave  rise  to  a  pastoral  style. 
In  order  to  trace  such  a  style  one  would  have 
to  compare  closely  the  works  of  those  writers 
who  were  directly  influenced  by  the  Eclogues 
with  the  Virgilian  text  itself.  If  this  compari- 
sion  developed,  as  it  should,  a  clear  idea  of 
what  constitutes  the  pastoral  style,  the  scholar 
could  then  legitimately  claim  that  other  works 
which  employ  such  a  style  were  influenced  by 
Virgil  even  where  it  is  not  possible  to  trace 
them  direedy  to  the  Eclogues.  Bayo  fulfills  all 
of  these  functions  in  a  thorough  and  erudite 
fashion.  As  would  be  expected,  he  devotes 
about  one  fourth  of  the  book  to  Crarcilaso  as 
the  chief  intermediary  between  Virgil  and  the 
Spanish  pastoral.  He  presents  penetrating  and 
enlightening  commentaries  on  the  translations 
of  the  Eclogues  by  Juan  del  Encina  and  Fray 
Luis  de  Leon.  Sannazaro’s  Arcadia,  the  Diana 
series,  Bernardim  Ribeiro’s  Menina  e  Mo^a, 
and  the  poetry  of  Hurtado  de  Mendoza  re¬ 
ceive  their  full  share  of  attention. 

Unfortunately,  it  must  be  said  that  this  book 
is  not  much  more  than  an  excellent  compila¬ 
tion  of  what  has  already  been  said  about  Virgil 
and  the  Spanish  pastoral,  notably  by  Keniston, 
Lapesa,  Navarro  Tomis  and  Menendez  Pela- 
yo.  Another  factor  which  detracts  somewhat 
from  its  value  is  the  rather  large  number  of 
misprints. 

James  Ryan 
Northeastern  University  (Mass.) 

**  Manuel  Mila  y  Fontanals.  Obras  de  Ma¬ 
nuel  Mild  Fontanals.  I:  De  la  poesta  heroi- 
co-popular  castellana.  Martin  de  Riquer, 
Joaquin  Molas,  eds.  Barcelona.  Consejo 
Superior  de  Investigaciones  Cientiftcas. 
1959.  xi  623  pages. 

All  the  books  and  articles  of  Mild  y  Fontanals 
(d.  1884)  were  important  when  they  were 
published.  To  this  day,  even,  they  are  consid¬ 
ered  valid  and  sound,  save  in  areas  where  sub¬ 
sequent  research  has  rendered  them  out  of 
date.  De  la  poesta  heroico-popular  castellana 
is  still  meaningful  and  sound,  and  even  at  the 
present  time,  when  so  much  is  being  written 
about  the  Spanish  epic,  the  book  has  a  tone  of 
surprising  modernity. 


The  first  edition,  published  in  1874,  was 
poorly  printed,  contained  an  unusual  number 
of  typographical  errors,  a  system  of  abbrevia¬ 
tion  that  puzzled  even  the  most  assiduous 
scholars,  and  a  bibliography  and  notes  that  are 
not  easy  to  follow.  The  present  edition,  in  a 
pleasant  and  easily  read  format,  has  corrected 
the  mistakes,  reworked  and  clarified  the  enig¬ 
matic  abbreviations,  and  added  certain  changes 
that  Mila  himself  made  when  he  was  prepar¬ 
ing  the  introduction  for  his  Obras  completas. 

The  book  is  vast  in  its  sweep,  surveying  Cas¬ 
tilian  epic  literature  from  the  earliest  begin- 
ings,  devoting  full  chapters  to  the  great  epic 
heroes — the  Cid,  King  Roderick,  Bernardo 
del  Carpio,  Fernin  Gonzilez,  the  Infantes  de 
Lara,  and  others,  with  detailed  accounts  of  the 
Carolingian  and  Breton  cycles  and  the  ro¬ 
mances  novelescos  y  caballerescos  sueltos.  Ver¬ 
sification,  primitive  forms  of  epics,  and  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  French  chanson  de  geste  on  the 
Spanish  epics  are  treated  in  separate  sections. 

Scholars  who  do  not  own  copies  of  this  long 
out  of  print  book,  and  even  those  who  own 
copies  and  want  a  corrected  version,  will  wel¬ 
come  this  new  edition. 

John  E.  Keller 
University  oj  North  Carolina 

*  Jos^  F.  Montesinos.  Ensayos  y  estudios  de 
literatura  espanola.  Joseph  H.  Silverman, 
ed.  Mexico.  De  Andrea.  1959.  213  pages. 
$38  m/mex. 

It  is  extremely  gratifying  to  find  reprinted  a 
number  of  Jos^  F.  Montesinos’s  penetrating 
essays  on  different  periods  of  Spanish  litera¬ 
ture.  These  comprise  studies  on  Garcilaso,  the 
Didlogo  de  Mercurio  y  Cardn,  the  romancero, 
a  romance  each  of  Lope,  Graciin,  Cadalso,  and 
Unamuno.  Also  included  in  this  collection  are 
two  previously  unpublished  essays:  one  on  a 
romance  attributed  to  Lope  without  substan¬ 
tial  proof  and  the  other  an  analysis  of  Alar- 
c6n’s  El  escdndalo.  Joseph  H.  Silverman  has 
done  an  excellent  job  in  preparing  this  edition. 
In  his  prologue,  he  furnishes  an  illuminating 
account  of  Montesinos’s  aims  and  accomplish¬ 
ments  in  his  lifelong  devotion  to  Spanish  liter¬ 
ary  history.  Montesinos  contributes  a  carta- 
prdlogo  to  his  friend  Silverman  and  in  several 
pages  affords  us  insight  into  his  career  as  a 
literary  critic.  Finally,  mention  should  be  made 
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of  the  comprehensive  bibliography  of  Monte- 
sinos’s  literary  investigations  which  began  in 
1920  and  comprises  112  entries. 

Donald  W.  Bleznic/^ 
Pennsylvania  State  University 

**  Olga  Prjevalinsky.  El  sistema  estetico  de 
Camilo  Jose  Cela.  Valencia.  Castalia.  1960. 
173  pages  -}-  1  plate.  $3.50. 

A  study  in  depth  of  certain  important  aspects 
of  Cela’s  style,  this  book  by  Olga  Prjevalinsky 
Ferrer  is  both  careful  and  imaginative.  The 
author  is  well  aware  of  the  possibilities — and 
the  limits — of  the  stylistic  approach.  Her  text 
is  seldom  dry;  her  conclusions  seem  perfectly 
valid  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  La  catira,  from 
which  come  most  of  the  quotations  analyzed, 
is  not  the  most  representative  of  Cela’s  fiction 
works.  In  spite  of  apparently  careless  repeti¬ 
tions,  Cela  is  a  great  master  of  style,,  one  of  the 
few  conscious  stylists  of  today’s  Spain,  and 
Olga  Prjevalinsky ’s  study  makes  this  abun- 
dandy  clear.  Manuel  Duran 

Yale  University 

-  ^  Segundo  Serrano  Poncela.  Dostoievs\i 
menor.  Madrid.  Taurus.  1959.  69  pages. 
Professor  Serrano  Poncela  has  been  studying 
Dostoevsky  for  five  years,  under  a  Carnegie 
Grant,  and  this  pamphlet  is  a  partial  result  of 
his  research  and  meditations.  It  is  indeed  re¬ 
grettable  that  so  little  of  the  Russian  criticism 
on  Dostoevsky  has  been  translated.  There  is 
no  evidence  in  Serrano  Poncela’s  footnotes  of 
original  Russian  studies,  although  he  has  been 
able  to  consult  some  English,  French,  and 
Italian  translations.  However  the  limitation  of 
the  author’s  sources  does  not  invalidate  his 
study;  it  contains  parallel  conclusions  to  those 
that  have  been  arrived  at  by  Russian  scholars; 
these  are  interesting  coincidences  that  he  may 
wish  to  develop  in  his  final  work.  For  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  reader  it  would  be  useful  if  a 
uniform  method  of  transcribing  Russian  words 
would  be  followed,  instead  of  the  apparent 
fluctuation  between  German,  French,  Spanish, 
or  simply  incorrect  spelling.  The  booklet 
makes  agreeable  reading,  although  it  lacks 
the  originality  of  thought  and  style  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  find  in  the  works  of  Ser¬ 
rano  Poncela. 

Olga  P.  Ferrer 

Louisiana  State  University  at  New  Orleans 

*  Segundo  Serrano  Poncela.  El  secreto  de 
Melibea  y  Otros  ensayos.  Madrid.  Taurus. 
1959.  237  pages  -|-5  plates. 

This  book  consists  of  ten  essays,  most  of  which 


have  been  published  in  journals.  In  the  first 
one,  “El  secreto  de  Melibea,’’  the  author  tries 
to  penetrate  the  labryrinth  of  La  Celestina, 
discovering  its  guiding  thread  in  the  complex¬ 
ity  of  relations  between  Hebrews,  new  and 
old  Christians,  in  the  fifteenth  century  Spanish 
society.  Melibea’s  Judaic  lineage  could  ex¬ 
plain  many  ambiguous  “sous-entendus.”  “Es- 
tratos  afectivos  en  Quevedo’’  is  a  delicate 
sounding  into  the  mental  and  emotional  sensi¬ 
bility  of  this  homo  irrequietus.  The  next  essay 
deals  with  strange  and  unread  Silverio  Lanza, 
linked  with  the  Generation  of  98,  as  Ganivet 
was,  to  whom  Serrano  Poncela  dedicates  the 
coming  chapter;  both  of  them  introduce  the 
following  essays,  assembled  in  a  chronologi¬ 
cal  and  conceptual  sequence:  “El  tema  de  la 
existencia  en  la  generacion  del  98,”  “Eros  y 
tres  misoginos  (Unamuno,  Baroja,  Azorin),” 
“Autocritica  y  critica  de  la  generacion  del  98,” 
published  now  for  the  first  time,  “Encuentros 
con  Unamuno,”  “La  novela  de  Pio  Baroja,” 
and  “Razon  y  debito  a  Ortega  y  Gasset.” 

What  matters  most  for  Serrano  Poncela  is 
the  existential  reason  for  the  writings  and  lives. 
His  style  is  distinct,  unmistakably  personal. 
Despite  Serrano  Poncela’s  erudition  and  schol¬ 
arship,  these  essays  may  not  be  confined  in  the 
strict  frame  of  literary  criticism;  it  is  rather  an 
adventure  into  the  mutable  world  of  these 
writers’  selves. 

Olga  P.  Ferrer 

Louisiana  State  University  at  New  Orleans 

**  Antonio  de  Trueba.  Cuentos  y  cantares. 
Alfonso  M.  Escudero,  O.S.A.,  ed.  &  comp. 
Madrid.  Aguilar.  1959.  503  pages. 

This  anthology  provides  a  good  representation 
of  the  prose  and  poetry  of  a  minor  nineteenth- 
century  romantic  writer.  Alfonso  M.  Escudero 
introduces  this  volume  with  a  study  of  True- 
ba’s  life  and  works  which  comprises  an  extra¬ 
ordinarily  excessive  number  of  quotes  from 
Trueba  himself  and  various  critics.  The  pau¬ 
city  of  Escudero’s  personal  evaluation  of  True- 
ba’s  writings  is  surprising  in  view  of  his  con¬ 
versance  with  and  laborious  study  of  this  writ¬ 
er  that  has  spanned  more  than  half  a  century. 
The  lengthy  bibliography  is  a  worthwhile  fea¬ 
ture  of  this  book. 

Donald  W.  Bleznicli 
Pennsylvania  State  University 

**  Carlos  Alberto  Arroyo.  Odio  entre  her- 
manos.  Buenos  Aires.  Rueda.  1959.  219 
pages. 

The  Argentine  novelist  Carlos  Alberto  Arroyo, 
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author  of  the  short  stories  La  universidad  del 
amor,  the  novels  Una  portena  snob  and  Estu- 
diantina,  shows  in  Odio  entre  hermanos  that 
he  is  among  that  country’s  finest  contemporary 
writers.  Arroyo,  unlike  many  Argentine  writ¬ 
ers,  does  not  live  in  the  capital  but  in  Mendoza 
and  describes  the  beauty  of  that  province  in 
his  latest  novel. 

Odio  entre  hermanos  is  a  novela  de  costum- 
bres  in  the  best  Spanish  tradition.  The  book 
delights  the  reader  with  its  marvellous  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  rugged  landscape  of  Tunuyan 
where  the  action  unfolds  as  well  as  the  fine 
analysis  of  the  courageous  families  who  live 
in  this  pioneer-like  atmosphere.  The  love  story 
of  Alejandro  and  Estela  is  set  against  a  back¬ 
ground  of  social  and  political  events  which 
create  the  drama  that  keep  the  reader  in  sus¬ 
pense  until  the  very  end.  The  political  passions 
which  are  gradually  unleashed  gain  momen¬ 
tum  in  the  second  half  of  the  novel  and  thus 
sharply  contrast  with  the  lyrical  beauty  of  the 
slow-moving  passages  in  the  early  chapters  of 
the  book.  Love,  loyalty  to  his  family  and 
friends  fight  a  losing  battle  within  Alejandro, 
who  feels  that  his  skills  as  an  engineer  can 
bring  progress  to  his  community  if  he  runs  for 
public  office.  But  all  his  hopes  and  ideals  are 
buried  with  him  when  he  is  ambushed  by  his 
political  rivals,  afraid  of  losing  their  long  held 
power  in  Tunuyan  if  he  assumes  office. 

The  problems  raised  in  this  novel  are  com¬ 
mon  to  many  Latin  American  countries  and 
for  this  very  reason  Odio  entre  hermanos  is 
not  limited  to  Argentina  alone  but,  rather, 
is  continental  in  scope.  Sonja  Karsen 

Skidmore  College 

**  Ruben  Benitez.  Ladrones  de  luz.  Buenos 
Aires.  Emece.  1959.  209  pages. 

This  novel,  which  has  the  Buenos  Aires  slum 
suburb  of  Villa  Rezago  as  both  its  setting  and 
thematic  focal  point,  was  awarded  the  Emece 
first  prize  in  fiction  for  1960.  The  story  is  one 
of  social  protest  against  the  living  conditions 
of  the  poor  who  inhabit  this  muddy,  filthy, 
rat-infested  barrio — a  suburb  to  which  electri¬ 
city  and  its  accompanying  benefits  have  not 
been  carried,  despite  the  fact  that  power  cables 
run  nearby. 

In  a  brave  act  of  solidarity,  the  people  of 
Villa  Rezago  conspire  to  steal  power  to  light 
the  district.  (Hence  the  novel’s  title.)  But 
many  circumstances  contribute  to  their  pro¬ 
longed  and  continued  existence — in  the  figura¬ 
tive  as  well  as  literal  sense — in  the  shadows, 
without  illumination. 


The  work  is  sustained  neither  by  its  plot 
(which  is  negligible)  nor  by  its  characteriza¬ 
tions — the  villainous  local  landowner,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  who  is  the  target  of  the  collective  scorn 
of  the  people  and  the  object  of  its  final  revenge, 
is  the  least  successfully  drawn  portrait  of  all. 
And  this  detracts  mightily  from  the  potential 
of  the  story. 

The  novel  seems  generally  undeserving  of 
the  high  honor  which  Emece  has  bestowed  on 
it. 

Donald  A.  Yates 
Michigan  State  University 

**  Tom£s  Carrasquilla.  Seis  cuentos.  Carlos 
Garcia  Prada,  ed.  Mexico.  Studium.  1959. 
211  pages.  |32  m/mex. 

Six  stories  by  the  outstanding  Columbian  writ¬ 
er  of  the  mountainous  Antioquia  region,  To¬ 
mas  Carrasquilla  (1858-1940),  are  presented 
with  an  excellent  introduction  by  Dr.  Garcia 
Prada.  “La  obra  artistica  de  Carrasquilla  es  a 
Antioquia,  y  por  ende  a  Colombia,  lo  que  el 
Cantar  de  Mio  Cid  es  a  Castilla,  .  .  .  Martin 
Fierro  ...  a  la  Argentina,’’  he  concludes. 

Deeply  rooted  in  Antioquia,  folkloric,  ideal¬ 
istic,  with  convincing  realism  also,  these  stories 
deal  with  human  beings  in  their  relation  to 
God,  to  destiny  and  each  other.  They  have,  in¬ 
deed,  a  quality  of  their  own,  are  artistically 
conceived,  beautifully  written,  worth  discover¬ 
ing. 

Helen  Rosemary  Cole 

Northeast  Missouri  State  Teachers  College 

**  Carlo  Antonio  Castro.  Los  hombres  ver- 
daderos.  Xalapa,  Ver.  Universidad  Vera- 
cruzana.  1959.  143  pages,  ill. 

Although  not  an  absorbing  tale,  this  first  novel 
by  an  anthropologist,  author  of  four  works  on 
the  Indian  languages  of  Chiapas,  has  much 
of  interest  for  the  student  of  native  customs, 
superstitions,  and  legends.  The  book  ends 
with  an  allegory  implying  that  the  outside 
world  can  bring  disaster  to  native  tribes,  Sever¬ 
al  line  drawings  by  Francisco  Salmeron  sup¬ 
ply  an  improving  touch  to  this  seventh  beauti¬ 
fully  printed  addition  to  the  rapidly  growing 
series,  Ficcion,  of  the  Universidad  Veracru- 
zana. 

Alberta  Wilson  Server 
University  of  Kenfucl^y 

^  Paulina  Crusat.  Las  ocas  blancas.  Barce¬ 
lona.  Destino.  1959.  326  pages.  75  ptas. 
The  sequel  to  Paulina  Crusat’s  Aprendiz  de 
persona  is  Las  ocas  blancas,  set  in  Barcelona 
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in  1916,  and  dealing  with  a  half  dozen  teen- 
age  girls,  like  wild  geese  about  to  take  flight. 
Beginning  in  the  opera  house,  which  the  girls 
attended  by  tradition,  each  is  introduced  in 
great  detail  and  in  flashbacks,  in  the  first  part. 

Then  the  figure  of  Monsi  (Montserrat) 
Sureda,  whose  mother  worries  about  her  mat¬ 
rimonial  chances,  begins  to  emerge.  She  figures 
she  will  have  to  marry  sometime,  but  resents 
her  mother’s  urging  and  approves  of  papa’s 
suggestion  of  a  two-year  engagement. 

“Este  es  un  libro  de  mujer  y  escrito  a  la  an- 
tigua,”  declares  the  author.  No  tremendismo, 
no  lurid  scenes,  but  commonplace  events:  tcr- 
ttdias,  musicales,  afternoon  strolls,  a  New 
Year’s  party,  and  a  Carnival  dance  as  the  girls 
are  first  appearing  in  long  skirts.  The  story 
ends  with  the  pairing  off  of  most  of  them,  and 
is  told  pleasantly  and  with  a  woman’s  observ¬ 
ant  touch. 

Willis  Knapp  Jones 
Miami  University 

*  Antonio  Ferres.  La  piqueta.  Barcelona. 

Destino.  1959.  221  pages.  75  ptas. 

The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor  in¬ 
terested  a  thirty-five  year  old  madrileno  in  his 
first  novel.  Destitute  in  Madrid,  a  farmer  with 
no  technical  qualifications  can  find  no  job, 
and  seeks  solace  in  alcohol.  The  section  of  the 
city  where  he  is  a  squatter  is  soon  to  be  cleared. 
Maruja,  his  daughter,  solves  her  problem  by 
finding  a  sweetheart  at  a  plaza  dance,  but  the 
neighbors  have  to  look  after  the  other  home¬ 
less  children.  Slang,  local  epressions,  and  child¬ 
ren’s  rhymes  add  local  color  to  this  story  of 
Madrid’s  lowest  class. 

Willis  Knapp  Jones 
Miami  University 

**  Luisa  Josefina  Hernindez.  El  lugar  donde 
crece  la  hierba.  Xalapa,  Ver.  Universidad 
Veracruzana.  1959.  210  pages. 

This  is  the  first  novel  that  Luisa  Josefina  Her- 
nindez  has  attempted  to  write.  In  the  past,  her 
literary  pursuits  included  several  plays,  such 
as  Los  frutos  catdos,  Los  duendes,  and  Los 
hu^spedes  reales. 

El  lugar  donde  crece  la  hierba  is  the  story 
of  a  young  lady  placed  by  her  husband  in  the 
home  of  his  friend  Eutifron,  who  is  supposed 
to  protect  her  against  a  stranger  pursuing  her 
with  an  accusation  of  theft.  Although  she 
claims  to  be  the  victim  of  a  fraudulent  scheme, 
in  the  end  it  turns  out  that  she  had  actually 
stolen  a  considerable  sum  of  money  t6  buy 
herself  a  hir  coat. 


During  a  three-week  seclusion,  the  heroine 
proves  to  be  a  perfect  specimen  of  frustration. 
It  is  true  that  she  lives  in  an  “atmosfera  infer¬ 
nal,”  but  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  she  does 
nothing  to  distract  herself  or  mitigate  her  ob¬ 
sessive  memories.  She  spends  most  of  her  time 
writing  to  her  former  lover,  remembering 
what  she  did  with  him,  and  also  what  she  fail¬ 
ed  to  do.  She  is  often  bored  in  Eutifron’s  home; 
she  worries  about  her  future  and  regrets  every 
decision  she  ever  made.  Her  fertile  imagina¬ 
tion  magnifies  the  significance  of  the  most 
trivial  incidents,  while  her  emotions  lead  her 
into  intermittent  states  of  sadness  and  despair, 
hopelessness  and  tribulation,  attraction  for  and 
dislike  of  people.  In  short,  this  unfortunate 
young  lady  does  everything  possible  to  wreck 
her  life  through  mental  torture  and  excessive 
introspection.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  to  learn 
that  her  husband  has  ceased  to  love  her  and  has 
tired  of  her.  Since  there  is  only  one  alternative 
left,  she  decides  to  surrender  to  the  police  and 
confess  her  crime. 

It  is  extremely  hard  for  the  reader  to  share 
the  odd  feelings  of  such  a  strange  and  vacillat¬ 
ing  character.  She  becomes  a  real  nuisance  on 
account  of  her  pointless  anxiety,  her  incessant 
sighing  and  sobbing,  and  her  whimsical  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  everything  surrounding  her. 
Certainly  nobody  would  feel  any  sympathy 
for  a  character  who,  in  the  last  analysis,  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  all  that  has  happened  to  her;  she 
is  her  own  worst  enemy. 

There  is  nothing  unusual  in  regard  to  the 
Jorma  y  contenido  of  this  novel.  It  follows  a 
well-established  and  fashionably  stereotyped 
pattern  adopted  by  some  young  writers  who 
are  striving  nowadays  for  originality  in  their 
expression  and  novelty  in  their  subject  matter. 

Homero  Castillo 
Northwestern  University 

*  Enrique  A.  Laguerre.  El  laberinto.  New 
York.  Las  Americas,  n.d.  282  pages.  $3.50. 
Rising  from  humblest  origins,  a  man  over¬ 
throws  a  Latin  American  government  based  on 
the  rule  of  a  powerful  landed  aristocracy.  He 
places  himself  in  power:  then  betraying  his 
cause  and  his  people,  becomes  a  cunning,  ruth¬ 
less  dictator. 

The  theme  of  social  helplessness  faced  with 
the  tyranny  of  individual  corruption  and  pub¬ 
lic  prejudice  dominates  El  laberinto  by  the 
noted  Puerto  Rican  author,  Enrique  Laguerre. 
The  struggle  of  Porfirio  Uribe  to  sacrifice  his 
own  small  ambitions  to  higher  ethical  and 
political  demands  is  the  “plot”  of  this  novel; 
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and  he  qualifies  that  struggle  by  his  omnipres¬ 
ent  notion  of  a  “labyrinth”:  man  caught  in  the 
turmoil  of  power,  cruelty  and  innocence,  social 
unrest  and  bureaucratic  unscrupulousness.  The 
novel  celebrates  fundamentally  the  very  act 
and  ultimate  hope  of  individual  sacrifice  in  the 
midst  of  oppression  and  fear. 

Those  who  have  lived  through  such  history 
— and  those  who  perceive  most  fully  the  cru¬ 
cial  agonies  of  our  time — will  find  the  novel 
deeply  moving.  At  the  risk  of  appearing  ar¬ 
gumentative,  however,  the  present  reviewer 
understands  it  rather  as  an  index  of  significant 
intentions  than  a  powerfully  sustained  unity. 
Though  he  bases  the  events  on  vast  social  up¬ 
heavals,  the  author  never  really  considers  the 
needs  and  frustrations  of  the  society  which 
produced  those  upheavals,  confining  his  anal¬ 
ysis  to  the  individualized  reactions  of  a  select 
group.  He  needs  more  scope,  more  time:  the 
narrative  movement  is  rapid  and  circumstan¬ 
tial.  The  “people”  remains  a  generalized,  am¬ 
biguous  concept  (in  the  mind  of  the  aristocra¬ 
tic  and  obsessed  Jaramillo,  for  instance).  What 
sort  of  “liberty”  do  the  conspirators  fight  for, 
after  all.?  Alfredo  Laza  apparently  personifies 
the  most  important  ideals:  but  he  scarcely 
“lives”  in  the  work,  an  im|x>sed  rather  than 
imposing  figure. 

TTie  opening  chapters  in  New  York  are  by 
far  the  most  outstanding  and  “true”  in  their 
realistic  and  emotional  appeal.  Characters 
come  alive  only  as  they  act  and  suffer  indeci¬ 
sion,  only  as  they  emerge  independendy  hu¬ 
man,  outside  of  the  anonymous  drift  of  man¬ 
kind  about  them.  It  is  therefore  in  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  individuated  scenes  and  reflective  mo¬ 
ments  in  the  lives  of  his  characters,  rather  than 
in  minute  symbolic  manipulation,  that  the 
author  reveals  a  pointed  and  substantial  artis¬ 
tic  talent.  Finally,  his  general  conception  of  a 
“labyrinth” — the  human  condition  itself — is 
consumately  valid. 

In  short,  El  laberinto  is  a  work  of  consider¬ 
able  range,  though  in  its  present  form  perhaps 
too  confined  for  that  range,  and  ought  to  at¬ 
tract  among  many  readers  a  notable  body  of 
comprehension  and  judgment. 

Attention  must  be  given  to  the  startling 
and  original  jacket  design  for  this  edition  by 
Felix  Beltrin. 

Robert  Clayton  Casto 
New  Yor\.  N.  Y, 

**  Honorio  Leguizamdn.  Anima  del  Poncho 
Verde.  Buenos  Aires.  Emec^.  1959.  169 
pages. 

The  Argentine  writer  Honorio  Leguizamdn 


belongs  to  a  long  tradition  of  physicians  and 
surgeons  (e.g.,  Rahelais,  Keats,  Maugham) 
who  have  won  fame  with  the  pen  instead  of  the 
scalpel.  His  clinical  eye  is  frequendy  evident 
in  this  collection  of  seventeen  stories  and 
sketches  of  rural  life  along  the  River  Plate  in 
the  last  century.  The  pieces  vary  from  impres¬ 
sionistic  tranches  de  vie,  rich  in  local  color  and 
psychological  nuance,  to  unified  episodes  with 
vigorous  action  and  an  occasional  surprise  end¬ 
ing.  One  or  two  selections,  like  “Espantando 
loros”  and  “La  cafda,”  especially  invite  an¬ 
thologizing.  Nearly  every  story  is  supplied 
with  an  explicit  moral,  perhaps  in  testimony 
to  Leguizamon’s  third  successful  career,  as  a 
teacher  and  classical  scholar. 

Donald  /.  Alderson 
Research  Triangle  Institute 

**  Marfa  Teresa  Leon.  Juego  limpio.  Buenos 
Aires.  Goyanarte.  1959.  263  pages.  $78 
m/arg. 

This  powerful  tale  by  one  of  the  organizers  of 
the  guerrillas  del  teatro  spans  three  fateful 
years.  While  reminiscing  upon  the  days  when 
her  actors  and  actresses  allayed  the  harsh  mo¬ 
notony  of  combat,  militares  y  cdmicos  closely 
allied,  the  author  softens  the  nightmarish  im¬ 
pact  of  falling  bombs  by  frequent  forays  into 
the  world  of  the  theater. 

The  hero  is  Camilo,  a  young  priest,  who  has 
joined  the  guerrillas  and  who  soon  comes  face 
to  face  with  a  dual  dilemma.  Events  in  the 
front  line  produce  a  psychological  conflict, 
while  a  fellow  actress,  Angelines,  poses  an 
emotional  problem.  And  when  hostilities 
grind  to  a  melancholy  halt,  “jque  duro  trabajo 
fuc  para  mf  cl  accrcarmc  otra  vez  a  Dios!” 

This  might  have  been  a  depressing  book, 
were  it  not  for  the  glitter  of  the  foodights  and 
centuries  of  brilliant  stage  tradition  which  con¬ 
stantly  invade  sordid  contemporary  reality, 
providing  human  relief  and  artistic  contrast. 

Kurt  L.  Levy 
University  of  Toronto 

**  Angel  Marfa  de  Lera.  La  boda.  Barcelona. 

Dcstino.  1959.  262  pages. 

The  wedding  day  of  Luciano,  “El  negro,”  and 
Iluminada  (Ilu)  fill  the  pages  of  this  novel  by 
a  writer  whose  classic  of  the  bull  fight,  Los 
clarines  del  miedo,  has  been  translated  into 
eight  languages.  The  English  version  of  La 
boda  has  already  been  contracted. 

Divided  into  morning,  afternoon,  and  night, 
all  narrated  in  great  detail,  the  novel  reveals 
the  jealousy  and  hatred  of  the  townspeople. 
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Isabclo,  who  claimed  he  had  wearied  of  Ilu, 
had  been  summoned  by  his  brother,  Margarito 
(secretly  in  love  with  her),  and  he  roused  the 
mob  to  shout  insults  outside  the  marriage 
chamber  to  bring  the  tragic  results. 

The  love  story  is  developed  with  the  abun¬ 
dant  details  of  Lera’s  earlier  story.  Only  be¬ 
cause  small  town  life  is  less  colorful  than  the 
bull  ring  docs  this  novel  lack  the  interest  of 
Los  clarifies  del  miedo. 

Willis  Knapp  Jones 
Miami  University 

**  Miguel  Alfredo  Olivera.  Camila  O' Gor¬ 
man.  Buenos  Aires.  Emcce.  1959.  109 
pages. 

Camila  O’Gorman  is  based  on  the  execution 
of  Camila  and  her  lover  Uladislao  Gutierrez 
during  the  Rosas  regime.  TTic  author  attempts 
to  combine  the  elements  of  a  Greek  tragedy 
with  those  of  a  Romantic  historical  play.  The 
fusion  does  not  yield  too  brilliant  a  result,  but 
it  docs  lead  to  an  interesting  treatment  of 
Rosas.  Instead  of  appearing  in  his  usual  role  of 
the  depraved  tyrant  bent  upon  inflicting  cruel 
vengeance,  in  this  play  he  is  forced  by  public 
opinion,  the  “Furies,”  into  signing  a  death 
decree  for  a  woman,  and  her  unborn  child, 
whom  he  had  had  no  wish  to  punish. 

Dorothy  McMahon 
University  of  Southern  California 

**  Carlos  H.  dc  la  Pena.  El  hipocrita.  Mexico. 
Jus.  1959.  367  pages. 

For  the  sensitive,  intelligent  man,  life  may  be¬ 
come  a  ceaseless  process  of  self-discovery  and 
a  search  for  the  purpose  and  meaning  of  exist¬ 
ence.  Such  a  man’s  life,  while  never  losing  its 
generous  humane  dimensions,  may  assume 
the  characteristics  of  an  exclusively  p)crsonal 
adventure;  and  in  a  society  devoted  to  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  materialistic  goals  and  the  cult  of  uni¬ 
formity,  even  an  unselfish  man  involved  in 
such  a  personal  adventure  becomes  suspect. 
This  tyf)c  of  man,  through  an  ironic  inversion 
of  values,  is  considered  an  outsider,  and  when 
he  fails  to  defer  to  the  established  ikons,  he  is 
labeled  a  hypocrite. 

This  is  the  situation  faced  by  the  young  Mex¬ 
ican  doctor  of  this  novel.  He  refuses  to  honor 
or  accept  the  purely  selfish  motives  of  his 
friends  and  colleagues;  as  a  result,  he  loses  his 
position  as  the  director  of  a  large  urban  hospi¬ 
tal.  Once  relieved  of  these  responsibilities,  how¬ 
ever,  he  is  free  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  re¬ 
search  in  the  field  of  cancer.  While  attending 
a  medical  congress  in  Paris,  he  meets  and  falls 


in  love  with  a  young  Mexican  woman  who 
shares  his  beliefs  and  his  enthusiastic  devotion 
to  medicine.  They  return  to  Mexico  where  she 
assists  him  in  his  cancer  research.  When  she 
develops  leukemia,  the  doctor  works  desper¬ 
ately  to  discover  a  cure  for  this  particular  form 
of  cancer.  To  point  out  that  he  docs  discover 
such  a  cure,  but  too  late,  since  the  young  wom¬ 
an  dies,  would  be  sufficient  comment  on  the 
novel  as  a  successful  piece  of  fiction.  However, 
it  ought  to  be  added  that  the  doctor  receives  a 
Nobel  prize — not  for  his  cancer<ure,  but  for 
an  autobiographical  novel  in  which  he  records 
the  struggle  of  a  sensitive,  intelligent  man  in 
search  of  the  purpose  and  meaning  of  his  ex¬ 
istence  in  a  selfish,  materialistic  world. 

Warren  L.  Meinhardt 
University  of  Illinois 

**  Tomas  Salvador.  La  nave.  Barcelona.  Des- 
tino.  1959.  290  pages. 

After  a  prefatory  discussion  of  “La  ciencia- 
fantasia”  (with  the  names  of  Gernsback,  Love- 
craft,  and  Lewis  Carroll  misspelled)  in  which 
he  wonders  why  Spanish  imagination  never 
created  fairy  talcs  or  science  fiction,  Salvador 
departs  from  the  type  of  novel  that  has  won 
him  several  literary  prizes  to  tell  the  story  of 
a  mile-long  interplanetary  ship  lost  in  space 
for  seven  hundred  years. 

Shim,  keeper  of  The  Book,  tries  to  discover 
its  early  history.  In  twenty-three  generations, 
the  voyagers  have  degenerated  and  split  into 
the  intellectual  Kros  and  the  slave  Wit.  Part 
One  of  the  volume  philosophizes  on  the 
changes  in  language  and  customs.  Then  exiled 
for  expressing  sympathy  with  the  albino  re¬ 
bellious  Wit,  dwellers  in  the  caverns.  Shim  be¬ 
comes  one  of  them  and  tries  to  bring  unity  and 
raise  their  status,  only  to  suffer  the  fate  of  un¬ 
appreciated  peacemakers. 

Part  Three,  in  verse  composed  by  the  Wit 
bard  Natto  (sometimes  spelled  Netto),  tells  of 
his  death.  While  highly  imaginative,  the  specu¬ 
lation  on  what  might  have  happened  to  ten 
thousand  people  confined  for  centuries  to  an 
area  of  a  square  mile,  makes  good  reading. 

Willis  Knapp  Jones 
Miami  University 

**  Cuadernos  de  Juan  Ramdn  Jimenez.  Fran¬ 
cisco  Garfias,  ed.  Madrid.  Taurus.  1960. 
241  pages. 

Cuadernos  is  a  collection  principally  of  pieces 
hitherto  virtually  inaccessible,  published  in 
the  decade  1925-1935,  though  various  earlier 
items  are  also  included.  Poems  in  verse  and 
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prose,  aphorisms,  portraits  (Guillen,  Salinas, 
Menendez  Pidal,  and  others),  letters,  all  arc 
indelibly  marked  with  Juan  Ramon  Jimenez’s 
tumultuous  imagery  of  transparency  and  color, 
his  preoccupation  with  existence  and  matter 
and  abstractions,  his  ecstasy  of  being  and  act¬ 
ing,  his  irony,  his  attempt  to  perceive  with 
various  senses  simultaneously  from  several 
points  of  observation,  his  compression  of 
Olympian  omniconsciousness  and  human 
feeling  into  lines  of  poetry,  his  quiet  humor, 
his  wisdom,  beauty. 

Dorothy  Clotelle  Clar\e 
University  of  California 

**  Juan  Ramon  Molina.  Antologia.  San  Sal¬ 
vador.  Ministerio  dc  Cultura.  1959.  238 
pages. 

Was  it  luck  that  made  Dario,  rather  than  Mo¬ 
lina,  the  voice  of  Modernism?  Miguel  Angel 
Asturias,  introducing  the  anthology,  calls  this 
Central  American  poet — born  in  Honduras, 
educated  in  Guatamala,  buried  in  Salvador — 
“poeta  gcmclo  de  Ruben.”  Their  themes  were 
alike,  from  the  tropics  to  Greece.  They  ex¬ 
perimented  with  the  same  stanza  forms,  and 
even  in  the  excesses  of  their  lives,  there  is  a 
similarity.  But  though  Dario  called  Molina 
the  best  Central  American  poet,  his  poetry  was 
not  published  till  five  years  after  his  death,  and 
his  prose  is  not  even  yet  entirely  collected. 

He  could  write  musical  verse  like  the  lyri¬ 
cal  “Tus  manos”  and  sonnets  like  “Selva 
americana,”  which  Dario  could  well  claim, 
but  as  a  whole,  the  volume  lacks  the  music 
,  of  the  master,  and  though  his  prose,  notably 
the  romantic  Nina  de  la  patata,  is  poetic  yet 
he  has  nothing  to  equal  the  best  of  Azul.  Still 
Juan  Ramon  Molina  (1875-1908)  deserves 
better  treatment  by  historians  of  Central  Amer¬ 
ican  literature,  and  this  anthology  proves  it. 

Willis  Knapp  fones 
Miami  University 

**  Eduardo  Villasenor.  Los  recuerdos  y  los 
dtas.  Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura  Econom¬ 
ica.  1960.  120  pages. 

A  Mexican  writer  on  economics  and  social 
matters,  Eduardo  Villasenor  is  also  a  poet.  His 
first  published  collection  of  lyrics  shows  versa¬ 
tility  and  a  lively  imagination.  One  poem, 
“Biografia,”  contrasts  his  cultural  and  prac¬ 
tical  life — the  invariable  value  of  great  art  and 
the  variable  value  of  money. 

The  section  bearing  the  title  consists  of 
twenty-two  poems,  mostly  subjective,  in  which 
the  poet  sees  himself  in  relation  to  time,  des¬ 
tiny,  love,  absence,  age,  etc.  This  is  followed 


by  “Recuerdos  de  Espana,”  some  short  poems, 
poems  of  the  sea,  and  others,  ending  with  two 
on  music. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  a  delightful  and  worth¬ 
while  collection. 

Margaret  Horsfield 
University  of  Kentuci^y 

^  Evaristo  Acevedo.  49  espaholes  en  pijama 
y  1  en  camiseta.  Madrid.  Taurus.  1959.  286 
pages,  ill. 

Perhaps  the  reader  should  omit  reading  the 
prologue  to  these  amusing,  mildly  satirical 
vignettes  of  leading  Spanish  personalities  un¬ 
til  he  has  completed  the  book.  Then,  he  will 
be  able  to  appreciate  better  to  full  advantage 
Acevedo’s  sparkling  critiques:  the  author 
has  explained  at  the  beginning  that  these  in¬ 
terviews  are  only  imaginary!  However,  Ace¬ 
vedo  has  so  completely  caught  the  mood  and 
ideas  of  his  victims  that  one  receives  a  clear 
impression  of  each  individual’s  favorable  and 
unfavorable  asp)ects.  There  are  also  some 
frank,  revealing  comments  about  contempo¬ 
rary  conditions  in  Spain,  including  popular 
reactions  to  the  arrival  in  force  of  American 
influence. 

Here  is  no  authentic  source  book  for  future 
reference  by  scholars,  but  instead  a  searching, 
keen  look  at  figures  important  today  in  Spain 
— all  in  the  style  of  pure  entertainment. 

Lawrence  H.  Klibbe 
St,  John’s  University 

*  Salvador  Calvillo  Madrigal.  La  revolu- 
ci6n  que  nos  contaron.  Mexico.  Metafora. 
1959.  59  pages. 

This  well  written  essay  might  serve  as  basic 
material  on  Mexican  literature  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion  (in  any  of  its  stages:  la  germinal,  la  efer- 
vescente,  la  reconstructivd). 

The  author’s  triumvirate  are  Mariano  Azue- 
la,  for  re-creating  the  national  novel  and  guid¬ 
ing  the  new  generation  which,  abandoning  Eu¬ 
ropean  models,  turned  eyes  and  heart  to  Mex¬ 
ico;  Martin  Luis  Guzman,  for  literary  excel¬ 
lence;  Jose  Ruben  Romero,  for  introducing 
humor. 

Other  novelists  and  short  story  writers  are 
discussed  more  briefly.  Revolutionary  litera¬ 
ture,  Calvillo  Madrigal  contends,  is  not  dying 
(except  for  striedy  military  themes)  nor  even 
at  its  peak.  Mexico’s  continuing  revolution, 
growing  from  great  human  needs,  creates  an 
ambience  for  literature  neither  empty  nor  pro¬ 
vincial,  but  universal  in  theme  and  impact. 

Helen  Rosemary  Cole 

Northeast  Missouri  State  Teachers  College 
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**  JosS  Luis  Castillo  Puchc.  AmSrica  de  cabo 

a  rabo.  Madrid.  Cid.  1959.  756  pages,  ill. 

160  ptas. 

The  Spanish  novelist  Castillo  Puche,  having 
visited  most  of  the  countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  on  a  trip  lasting  from  June  30, 
1957,  to  August  24,  1958,  presents  this  lively 
memoir  of  his  travels  to  Brazil,  Uruguay,  Ar¬ 
gentina,  Chile,  Peru,  Ecuador,  Colombia, 
Panama,  Guatemala,  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  the 
United  States,  and  Mexico.  The  panorama  of 
these  lands — from  the  playas  to  the  sierras, 
trom  the  pampas  to  the  selvas,  from  the  native 
huts  to  the  luxurious  hotels — is  beautifully 
described,  and  the  social  realities  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  keen  scrutiny.  The  prosaic  geographic 
statistics  on  the  individual  countries  are  re¬ 
duced  to  capsule  summaries  heading  the  chap¬ 
ters.  Max  L.  Moorhead 

University  of  Oklahoma 

**  Antonio  Elspina.  Audaces  y  extravagantes. 

Madrid.  Taurus.  1959.  173  pages.  20  ptas. 
The  curious  who  may  want  to  know  how  Jose 
de  Espronceda  abducted  the  beautiful  Teresa 
from  her  bald-headed,  pot-bellied  husband  don 
Gregorio  will  find  the  answer — and  much 
more  such  information — in  this  small  volume 
which  recounts  the  stormy  and  romantic  epi¬ 
sodes  in  the  lives  of  twelve  daring  and  unusual 
people.  Each  of  the  twelve  chapters  which 
compose  the  book  is  devoted  to  one  of  these 
rather  eccentric  individuals.  When  taken  as  a 
group,  they  could  be  termed  twelve  apostles 
of  romantic  living. 

We  are  not  told  why  the  author  chose  the 
twelve  that  he  did,  but  they  include  Carlos 
Augusto  Genoveva  de  Beaumont  who  carried 
out  a  diplomatic  mission  in  Moscow  as  a  wom¬ 
an,  and  then  a  few  years  later  returned  there 
as  ambassador  and  plenipotentiary  dressed  i  as 
a  man!  Other  well-known  names  that  figure 
in  the  book  are  Lady  Hamilton,  Knut  Ham¬ 
sun,  Shelley,  Rossini,  Poe,  and  Tintoretto. 

Streeter  Stuart 
Lexington,  Mass. 

**  Manuel  Gilvez.  El  novelista  y  las  novelas. 

Buenos  Aires.  Emec6.  1959.  141  pages. 
These  eighteen  essays  by  Argentina’s  dean  of 
novelists  deal  with  a  variety  of  themes  that 
range  in  subject  matter  from  “the  psychology 
of  the  novelist”  to  “the  gaucho  in  the  contem¬ 
porary  novel.”  They  present  the  author’s  views 
expressed  or  implied  in  earlier  writings  over 
a  wide  span  of  years  and  here  restated  or  re¬ 
touched  as  a  result  of  his  long  experience  with 
the  form  and  his  extensive  reading  in  the 


world  novel.  Gilvez  does  not  pretend  to  offer 
a  profound  analysis  of  the  genre,  nor  a  studied 
approach  to  it.  Gathered  and  developed  at 
random,  there  is  much  in  these  essays  that  is 
repetitive  and  much  that  is  little  more  than 
casual  commentary.  Slight  as  they  may  be, 
however,  they  are  of  interest  and  importance  if 
only  for  the  fact  that  they  allow  the  novelist 
Gilvez  to  bespeak  his  stand  freely  and  frankly 
on  many  issues  and  to  illustrate  his  views  with 
sp>ecific  and  frequent  references  to  his  own 
novels  and  other  writings. 

John  E.  Engle/^ir^ 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 

**  Mariano  Picon-Salas.  Regreso  de  tres  mun- 
dos.  Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura  Economica. 
1959.  147  pages. 

The  Venezuelan  author  and  critic,  Mariano 
Picon-Salas  presents  in  Regreso  de  tres  mundos 
a  sort  of  spiritual  diary  which  also  partakes  of 
elements  of  biography,  history,  and  literary 
criticism. 

This  is  not  the  book  in  which  to  study  any 
of  these  areas  in  detail,  for  the  author  has  not 
limited  himself  to  following  a  rigorous  plan 
of  presentation  and  development.  His  pur¬ 
pose  here  is  rather  to  explain  in  personal  and 
artistic  terms  “un  hombre  en  su  generacion.” 

This  collection  of  eleven  essays  is  valuable, 
in  one  respect,  for  its  representation  of  the 
Spanish  American  literary  climate  during  the 
years  since  World  War  One.  But  its  chief 
merit  lies  in  the  frank  “confession  of  the  artist” 
which  reveals  the  motivations  behind  one  of 
the  most  important  figures  in  contemporary 
Spanish  American  letters. 

Donald  A.  Yates 
Michigan  State  University 

**  Raimundo  Menocal.  El  expansionismo 
americano  1803-1903. 1.  La  Habana.  Aqui- 
les.  1959.  xxi  -f-  380  pages. 

By  retelling  the  familiar  story  of  the  fall  of  the 
Spanish  American  Empire  and  the  rise  of  the 
United  States  hegemony  in  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere,  Raimundo  Menocal  has  tried  to  clarify 
the  inner  drives  of  the  men  whose  actions  con¬ 
tributed  significantly  to  those  great  historical 
developments.  He  takes  a  harsh  view  of 
Spain’s  lieutenants  in  the  New  World,  and 
North  Americans  like  Jefferson,  Polk,  Madi¬ 
son  and  Monroe  fare  even  worse  under  his 
scrutiny  (“.  .  .  la  expansidn  hasta  el  Pacffico 
fu^  una  obra  maestra  de  perfidia  . . .”),  but  it 
is  doubtful  that  he  has  marshaled  enough  bio¬ 
graphical  or  psychological  evidence  to  validate 
the  book  as  a  study  in  motives. 
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As  a  restatement  of  the  historical  reasons 
for  political  and  economic  instability  in  Latin 
America,  El  expansionismo  americano  is  more 
enlightening.  However,  the  study  is  marred 
by  uneven  organization  (over  half  the  chapter 
on  “Revolucion,  despotismo,  y  disolucion”  in 
Latin  America  is  devoted  to  Santo  Domingo), 
occasional  misinterpretation  of  sources  (Diffie 
did  not  misfile  Machiavelli  among  the  Ency¬ 
clopedists,  as  implied  on  page  33),  frequent 
misspellings  {Matternich,  Erelinhuysen,  Tous- 
saint  VOuverpure),  and  a  spotty  index  (Riego 
is  omitted).  There  is  no  bibliography. 

Donald  /.  Alder  son 
Research  Triangle  Institute 

^  George  Uscatescu.  Escatologia  e  historia. 

Madrid.  Guadarrama.  1959.  242  pages. 
The  Rumanian-born,  Spanish-cultivated  au¬ 
thor  of  this  study  has  also  written  six  previous 
books  on  European  problems.  In  this,  his  most 
substantial  work,  he  presents  ten  essays  on  the 
philosophy  of  history.  These  in  succession  treat 
the  historical  ideas  of  Jacob  Burckhardt,  the 
new  pattern  of  the  crisis  in  history,  eschatology 
and  history,  Giovanni  Gentile’s  philosophic 
doctrines,  problematic  philosophy,  the  human¬ 
ism  of  Martin  Heidegger,  Juan  Bautista  Vico 
and  the  idea  of  law,  Vico  as  the  discoverer  of 
the  historical  world,  Hamlet  and  modern 
myths,  and  the  influence  of  Thomas  Hobbes’s 
Leviathan. 

Max  L.  Moorhead 
University  of  Oklahoma 

**  Baltasar  Rull  Villar.  Memorias  de  un  juez 
espahol.  Madrid.  Aguilar.  1959.  273  pages. 
95  ptas. 

Bernardo  Ripoll  is  the  pseudonym  of  a  Span¬ 
ish  judge  who  began  his  career  under  Primo  de 
Rivera  in  1927  and  died  in  service  a  few  years 
after  Franco’s  accession  to  power.  Ripoll’s 
diary  was  entrusted  to  Baltasar  Rull  Villar,  a 
colleague  on  the  bench,  who  changed  the 
names,  deleted  personal  details  not  considered 
typical  of  the  judicial  life,  and  recast  the  me¬ 
moirs  in  the  third  person.  By  suppressing 

M  U 


"An  unknown  work  by  Gerhart  Hauptmann  has 
been  performed  this  season  in  Munster:  'Die  Finster- 
nisse,’  a  play  in  memory  of  the  playwright's  Jewish 
friend,  Max  Pinkus,  who  was  buried  secretly  in  1934  in 
the  town  to  which  his  work  had  brought  great  social 
benefits.  The  action  is  revealed  through  the  conversa¬ 
tion  of  the  suffering  Jews  and  their  friends;  the  dead 
man’s  family,  a  sch(Jar,  a  sculptor  and  a  literary  mar¬ 


Ri]X)irs  individuality,  Rull  hoped  to  empha¬ 
size  the  aspects  of  his  subject’s  life  that  were 
representative  of  the  profession.  The  result 
is  somewhat  two-dimensional  biography,  but 
there  are  engaging  glimpses  of  the  competitive 
examination  for  appointment  to  the  judiciary, 
of  the  first  wary  weeks  in  a  new  post,  and  of 
the  varieties  of  crime  that  confront  a  provin- 
cLil  judge  of  the  first  instance.  A  chapter  de¬ 
ploring  the  “shirt-sleeve  justice”  of  the  be- 
si«.*ged  Republic  places  the  account  in  historical 
and  political  perspective. 

Donald  J.  Alderson 
Research  Triangle  Institute 


**  Carlos  Garcia  Prada,  ed.  Diccionario  de 
la  literatura  latinoamericana.  Colombia. 
Washington.  Uni6n  Panamericana.  1959. 
X  179  pages. 

This  lithographed  edition  has  an  Introduccidn 
by  Armando  Correia  Pacheco  (Chief  of  the 
Panamerican  Union’s  Division  of  Philosophy 
and  Letters),  in  which  the  plan  of  the  work 
is  explained.  This  is  the  third  volume  of  the 
scries  to  appear,  and  is  a  provisional  edition; 
a  later  one  with  possible  errors  corrected  will 
be  definitive.  The  material  on  each  author  was 
compiled  by  one  of  the  following  editors:  Car¬ 
los  Garcia  Prada,  Armando  Correia  Pacheco, 
Gcrmin  Arciniegas,  Kurt  L.  Levy,  Anibal 
Vargas  Baron.  Each  writer  is  given  a  short 
biography,  an  account  of  his  publications  and 
their  value,  and  a  list  of  the  volumes  of  refer¬ 
ence  in  which  he  appears.  The  book,  closed  by 
a  Bibliogragrajta  de  las  letras  colombianas, 
will  obviously  be  very  useful  to  students  of  Co¬ 
lombian  letters.  The  highly  selective  asj)ects  of 
the  choice  of  authors  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  whereas  the  volume  offers  eighty-four  en¬ 
tries  (fifty-eight  arc  of  men  no  longer  living 
while  twenty-six  arc  still  active),  the  Biblio- 
grafia  de  la  novela  colombiana  by  Englckirk 
and  Wade  has  two  hundred  and  fifty  novelists 
alone. 

Gerald  E.  Wade 
University  of  Tennessee 


ried  couple  discuss  the  hopelessness  of  the  situation  in  a 
vision  of  Jewish  sufferings  extending  from  the  Lamen¬ 
tations  of  Jeremiah  to  the  present  day.  Hauptmann’s 
biographer,  C.  F.  W.  Behl,  in  an  address  before  the 
performance,  said  the  play  had  a  central  importance 
among  the  writings  of  Gerhart  Hauptmann.” 

Cultural  Neu/s  from  Germany 


Books  in  Italian 

(For  other  Books  in  Italian,  see  “Headliners’^) 


^  Antonio  Altamura.  La  letteratura  italiana 
del  secolo  XV.  Roma.  Studium.  1959.  169 
pages.  300  1. 

A  racily  written  introduction  to  the  study  of 
this  great  period  takes  the  reader  on  a  tour 
through  the  humanistic  and  Renaissance- 
minded  Quattrocento,  from  Milan  to  Venice, 
Rome,  Naples,  and  finally  to  Florence.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  recent  works  of  scholarship, 
such  as  A.  Renaudet,  Humanisme  et  Renais¬ 
sance  (Geneva.  1958),  are  listed  in  the  Note 
bibliografiche,  one  misses  a  reference  to  Do¬ 
menico  De  Robertis,  Storia  del  Morgante 
(Florence.  Le  Monnier.  1958),  and  in  view  of 
the  attention  given  in  the  short  book  to  articles 
(such  as  Leo  Spitzer’s  article  on  Burchiello  in 
ZRP,  L2I  [1932]  484  ff.)  one  misses  the  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  relevant  article  such  as  Ruggero  M. 
Ruggieri,  “Umanesimo  classico  e  umanesimo 
cavalleresco  italiano”  (Siculorum  Gymnasi¬ 
um,  n.s.  VIII  [1955]  275-321). 

Alfred  Adler 
Brooklyn  College 

*  Walter  Binni.  Preromanticismo  italiano. 
Napoli.  Edizioni  Scientifiche  Italiane.  2nd 
ed.,  1959.  xi  -|-  329  pages.  2,000  1. 

This  is  the  second  printing  of  the  study  pub¬ 
lished  in  1948.  The  author,  a  specialist  in  the 
Italian  literature  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
explains  in  the  preface  that  this  is  not  a  revised 
edition  because  he  hopes  to  publish  in  the  near 
future  a  work  which  will  deal  with  the  many 
complex  literary  elements  of  the  eighteenth 
century  in  Italy  and  will  present  the  fruits  of 
the  latest  studies  in  the  held,  a  held  somewhat 
neglected  until  about  twenty  years  ago. 

Preromanticismo  italiano  is  still  the  funda¬ 
mental  work  for  the  understanding  of  the  re¬ 
lations  between  the  Age  of  Enlightenment  and 
Romanticism  in  Italy.  Starting  with  Parini  as 
the  poet  who  best  represents  the  synthesis  be¬ 
tween  “Arcadia”  and  rationalism,  Binni  stud¬ 
ies  the  poets  and  writers  of  the  second  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  who  were  searching 
for  poetic  novelty  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word.  He  brings  out  their  intentions  and  aspi¬ 
rations  (their  “poetics”)  and  notes  the  stylistic 
changes  which  became  the  language  of  Italian 
romantic  poets,  and  indeed  made  possible  the 
revolution  in  taste  and  in  poetry  which  con¬ 
stitutes  Romanticism. 


The  critical  method  which  Binni  has 
evolved  is  composed  of  solid  historical  re¬ 
search  and  of  perceptive  and  sensitive  reading. 
His  style  is  concise  and  clear,  and  the  results 
are  original,  enlightening,  and  eminently 
readable. 

Grazia  Avitabile 
Wellesley  College 

**  Paolo  Chiarini.  Letteratura  e  societa:  Stu- 
di  sulla  cultura  tedesca  da  Lessing  a  Heine. 
Bari.  Adriatica.  1959.  189  pages.  2,000  1. 
The  ardent  interest  German  scholars  have 
shown  for  Italian  art  and  literature  has  never 
been  reciprocated  by  a  similar  activity  on  the 
side  of  Italian  authors.  The  more  welcome  are 
the  four  essays  dealing  with  Lessing,  Eichen- 
dorff,  and  Heine. 

The  Italian  public  has  never  been  familiar¬ 
ized  with  Lessing’s  work.  Neither  Laokoon 
nor  the  Hamburgische  Dramaturgie  were 
available  in  translation,  a  fact  which  the  author 
tries  to  explain  with  the  repugnance  the  Italian 
felt  against  Lessing’s  type  of  rationalism.  It  is 
most  interesting  to  see  how  Chiarini,  who  has 
a  profound  understanding  of  his  topic,  must 
struggle  in  order  to  bring  such  terms  as 
Eichendorff’s  Wehmut  close  to  his  Italian 
readers. 

Heine,  of  all  German  authors  discussed,  is 
the  one  who  can  be  most  easily  comprehended 
by  Italians,  perhaps  because  Heine  had 
through  his  stay  in  France  become  more  Latin¬ 
ized  than  the  other  German  authors. 

G.  Pinette 
Wagner  College 

Renee  Lang,  ed.  Rilke,  Gide  e  Valiry  nel 
carteggio  inedito.  Firenze.  Sansoni.  Anti- 
quarioto.  1960.  5,000  1. 

In  1953,  Professor  Lang  published  an  expert, 
sensitive,  and  subtle  study  of  the  relationship 
between  Rilke,  Valery  and  Gide;  this  book¬ 
let,  written  in  French,  (ed.  Pretextes)  was 
soon  exhausted;  the  present  Italian  study  on 
the  same  subject  is  not  a  reprint,  however,  but 
a  re-study  in  depth.  Like  its  French  counter¬ 
part,  the  Italian  Rilke.  Gide  e  Valiry  stresses 
the  friendship  between  Rilke  and  Valery,  a 
unilateral  friendship,  it  must  be  said:  r>r  if 
between  Gide  and  Rilke  there  seems  to  be  at 
least  some,  although  not  a  perfect,  mutual  un- 
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dcrstanding,  Valery  shows  little  warmth 
toward  his  translator:  the  very  quality  of  their 
sensitiveness,  their  conceptions  of  life,  were, 
according  to  Professor  Lang,  at  opposite  poles. 
What  begins  as  a  {penetrating  biographical  and 
psychological  study  of  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  these  two  great  poets  grows  into  an  al¬ 
most  pathetic  repKprt:  Rilke’s  admiration  for 
Valery  was  boundless — the  great  Frenchman, 
however,  knew  little  German,  and,  had  he 
known  more,  it  is  improbable  that  he  would 
have  felt  kinship  to  a  Rilke:  Professor  Lang’s 
analysis  leaves  us  with  the  feeling  that  he  had, 
at  best,  an  imperfect  understanding  of  the 
Rilkean  mind.  Ironically,  however,  the  read¬ 
ing  of  Valery  is  precisely  the  “trigger”  that 
set  off  Rilke’s  creative  pxpwer.  We  would,  it 
seems  to  us  after  reading  Professor  Lang’s  lu¬ 
cid  study  of  the  problem,  have  neither  the 
Sonnets  to  Orpheus  nor  the  Duino  Elegies 
today,  if  Rilke’s  and  Valery’s  paths  had  not 
crossed. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Valery’s  im¬ 
pact  on  Rilke  was  great:  the  greatest  fx:rhaps 
to  which  he  was  ever  subjected.  However, 
Professor  Lang  states  clearly  that,  to  an  artist 
of  Rilke’s  format,  “impact”  does  not  mean 
{xpsitive  influence,  but  the  awakening  of  his 
own  creative  {powers  to  new  strength:  the 
“triggering  off”  of  his  own  creativity. 

Professor  Lang’s  beautifully  illustrated  book 
contains  remarkable  photographs  and  interest¬ 
ing  facsimiles:  one,  es{Pecially,  interested  this 
reviewer:  it  is  the  first  draft  of  Rilke’s  trans¬ 
lations  of  Valery;  it  has  also  an  excellent  bibli¬ 
ography  and  an  index.  Because  of  the  high 
quality  of  its  scholarship,  the  profound,  ana¬ 
lytic  mind  of  its  editor,  this  bc^k  belongs  on 
the  desk  of  any  student  of  Euro{)ean  literature. 
It  will  also  prove  most  valuable  to  the  layman 
interested  in  the  comparative  aspects  of  the 
life  of  the  spirit.  Georgette  R.  Schuler 

Alaska  Methodist  University 

**  Vittorio  Lugli.  Bovary  italiane  ed  altri 
saggi.  Caltanisetta.  Sciascia.  1959.  302 
pages.  2,000  1. 

Its  title  notwithstanding,  this  volume  reflects 
not  only  the  influence  of  Flaubert’s  master¬ 
piece  on  Italian  novelists,  but  also  discusses 
several  centuries  of  French  and  Italian  litera¬ 
ture.  It  is  a  series  of  well-organized  and  origi¬ 
nal  essays  on  what  is  known  today  as  compara¬ 
tive  literature,  but  has  always  been  taken  for 
granted,  as  it  ought  to  be  by  lovers  of  Western 
belles-lettres,  the  common  origins  of  which 
are  found  in  Greco-Latin  letters  and  philoso¬ 
phy,  as  well  as  the  JudeoGhristian  doctrine. 


It  was  for  us  a  rare  pleasure  to  read  chapters 
throwing  new  light  on  Taine,  Sainte-Beuve, 
Fromentin,  Paul  Fort,  Valery,  Ronsard  and  his 
time,  Proust,  Vauvernargues,  Stendhal,  Bal¬ 
zac,  Sufpervielle,  Rene  Char,  La  Fontaine  and 
others:  Italians,  British,  Germans,  Spaniards. 
The  essay  entitled:  “La  Fontaine  {pocta  della 
natura”  is  one  of  the  very  best.  Vittorio  Lugli 
is  a  true  comparatist,  who  uses  documents  of 
literary  history,  but  never  neglects  the  beauties 
of  the  language  and  reasserts  the  fabulist’s 
amazing  originality  as  a  painter  of  nature  and 
the  tender  emotions  the  latter  awakens  in  the 
heart  of  man. 

This  is  a  fine  collection  of  essays  which  will 
enchant  the  lover  of  literature  and  {perhaps 
inspire  him  to  read  masterpieces  in  their 
original  tongues.  The  critic’s  own  gifts  are 
outstanding,  his  prose  limpid  and  literary. 

Pierre  Courtines 
Queens  College 

^  Manfredi  Porena.  Scritti  leopardiani.  Bo¬ 
logna.  Zanichelli.  1959.  487  pages.  3,000  1. 
Issued  {Posthumously,  but  in  accordance  with 
the  author’s  directives,  this  volume  collects 
writings  which  span  almost  half  a  century. 
The  majority  of  the  essays  apppeared  previous¬ 
ly,  either  in  publications  long  out  of  print  or 
in  {Periodicals.  One  or  two  are  lectures  now 
published  for  the  first  time.  Porena,  born  in 
1873  (he  died  in  1955),  belonged  to  the  {posi¬ 
tivist,  historical  school  of  criticism,  but,  en¬ 
dowed  with  exceptional  literary  sensitivity  and 
finesse,  he  contributed  im{Portant  {personal 
readings  of  the  major  classics.  His  work  there¬ 
fore  is  both  solid  and  fresh  and  represents  a 
welcome  departure  from  some  of  the  more 
abstruse  and  tortured  style  of  modern  criti¬ 
cism.  Olga  Ragusa 

Columbia  University 

^  Foleo  Portinari.  Problemi  critici  di  ieri  e  di 
oggi.  Milano.  Fabbri.  1959.  209  pages. 
1,200  1. 

It  is  customary  for  Italian  critics — young  and 
old  alike — to  collect  their  essays,  notes,  and 
articles  (originally  published  in  a  review  or 
even  in  a  daily)  in  book  form.  I  supppose  the 
economics  of  the  publishing  business  in  Italy, 
a  certain,  understandable  egotism  (since  one’s 
own  sense  of  impportance  stands  a  good 
chance  of  being  recognized  by  others  with 
publications  to  one’s  credit),  and  the  necessity 
of  having  been  published,  as  a  prerequisite  for 
serious  consideration  for  a  teaching  {position — 
ail  these  and  other  factors  contribute  to  the  sit¬ 
uation  just  described. 
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The  result  (and  it  is  in  the  result  that  I  am 
concerned)  is  not  always  a  happy  one.  Fre¬ 
quently,  the  young  authors  give  the  impression 
of  being  fragmentary,  with  wide  but  not  al¬ 
ways  solid  interests  and,  what  is  even  worse, 
“occasional.”  The  volume  under  present  con¬ 
sideration  might  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of 
my  remarks.  Portinari,  a  bright  and  promising 
critic,  has  collected  in  his  book  essays  and  notes 
ranging  from  Parini  (“Parini  e  la  poetica  dell’ 
oggetto”)  to  the  poetry  of  the  so-called  “quar- 
ta  generazione.”  His  pages  are  interestingly 
written,  his  remarks  on  the  whole  sensible,  his 
approach  serious  and  honest.  Yet,  at  the  end 
of  the  book,  one  begins  wondering  whether 
or  not  he  has  heard  the  same  things  before, 
whether,  that  is,  they  are  “in  the  air.”  It  is,  of 
course,  difficult  to  state  that  Portinari  is  not 
original,  for  I  think  he  is,  at  times  at  least,  as 
when  he  addresses  himself  to  the  problem  of 
D’Azeglio. 

What  is  really  disturbing,  I  suppose,  is  the 
fact  that,  though  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
original  publication  of  the  essays  herein  col¬ 
lected,  the  author  has  not  brought  himself  to 
rework  certain  critical  problems,  many  of 
which  remain  in  their  sketchy  form,  and  arc 
approximations  rather  than  tentative  conclu¬ 
sions.  Could  it  be  that  the  essays  collected  in 
Problemi  critici  arc  indications  of  investiga¬ 
tions  yet  to  be  completed,  samples,  as  it  were, 
of  a  “work  in  progress”?  Personally,  I  hope 
so.  And  I  am  eager  to  read  more  of  Portinari’s 
thoughts  (in  a  more  sustained  book,  perhaps) 
about  the  writers  he  has  treated  in  the  present 
volume:  not  only  the  “classics”  but  the  con¬ 
temporaries:  Ungaretti,  Pavese,  Scotcllaro, 
ct  al. 

Sergio  Pacifici 

"Yale  University 

*  Angelo  Maria  Ripcllino.  Majal{pvs]{ij  e  il 
teatro  russo  d’avanguardia.  Torino.  Ei- 
naudi.  1959. 286  pages  -f-  23  plates.  2,000 1. 
Professor  Ripcllino  teaches  Russian  language 
and  literature  at  the  Rome  University  Teach¬ 
ers  College.  A  scholar  in  Russian  matters,  he 
has  published  a  book  on  modern  Russian  po¬ 
ets,  Poesia  russa  del  Novecento  (Guanda. 
1954),  and  was  the  first  to  present  Boris  Pas¬ 
ternak  in  Italy  with  the  translation  of  his  po¬ 
ems,  Poesia  (Einaudi.  1957).  The  present  book 
on  the  Russian  px)ct  Mayakovsky  contains  very 
complete  information  on  the  subject,  drawn 
from  the  Moscow  archives,  libraries,  and  mu¬ 
seums,  as  well  as  from  personal  acquaintances 
of  the  poet,  and  from  the  writers  who  have 
survived  him  and  belonged  to  his  literary  cir¬ 


cle.  The  subtitle  of  the  book  docs  not  suggest 
clearly  enough  the  full  scope  of  its  actual 
achievement,  since  Ripcllino  does  not  limit 
his  study  to  the  theater  but  goes  far  beyond. 
He  gives  us  a  very  complete  picture  of  the 
literary  life  of  the  post-revolutionary  period; 
schools  and  trends  arc  carefully  studied.  Chap¬ 
ters  like  “The  Adventure  of  the  Futurists”  arc 
basic  in  the  history  of  Russian  literature  and 
art;  besides  the  analysis  of  that  complex  move¬ 
ment  called  Futurism,  there  is  a  sprinkling  of 
anecdotes  on  first  rate  figures  of  the  time,  like 
Khlebnikov  the  vagabond  poet,  Pasternak, 
Chagall,  Mcycrhold  and  Eisenstein.  Persons 
and  happenings  captivate  by  their  interest. 
Constructivism  is  focused  mostly  from  the 
theatrical  point  of  view;  but  it  is  not  only  the 
theater  that  concerns  Ripcllino  in  regard  to 
Mayakovsky;  the  title  of  Chapter  VII  is  “Ma¬ 
yakovsky  and  the  Circus”  and  Chapter  IX 
deals  with  Mayakovsky  and  the  cinema.  The 
misinterpretations  or  misprints  of  Russian 
words  arc  infrequent.  There  is  a  profusion  of 
interesting  footnotes,  a  useful  index  of  names, 
and  many  curious  illustrations,  which  contrib¬ 
ute  to  making  the  book  so  pleasant  to  read  and 
so  informative. 

Olga  P.  Ferrer 

Louisiana  State  University  at  New  Orleans 

Bruno  Storni.  Viaggio  e  divagazione: 

Saggio  critico  su  Alfredo  Panzini.  Bcrna. 

Franckc.  1959.  130  pages.  10  Sw.  fr. 
Much  has  been  written  on  Panzini  during  the 
last  forty  or  fifty  years.  Bruno  Storni  now  tries 
to  rc-claboratc  the  previous  criticism  and  to 
identify  the  main  patterns  that  arc  discernible 
in  the  many  works  of  the  writer.  As  a  result, 
the  major  part  of  his  book  is  devoted  to  Pan- 
zini’s  attitudes  and  themes,  while  th'  rest 
makes  an  attempt  at  analyzing  Panzini’s  style 
— an  attempt  which,  in  the  view  of  this  reader, 
is  only  partially  successful,  because  what  Storni 
really  analyzes  are  obvious  grammatical  as¬ 
pects  rather  than  those  stylistic  qualities  in 
which  the  very  life  of  the  author  pulsates. 

If  Panzini  is  a  significant  writer,  he  is  such 
only  on  account  of  his  prose  and  his  style.  Al¬ 
though  this  statement  is  true  of  all  good  writ¬ 
ers,  very  few  depend  so  exclusively  on  the 
quality  of  their  prose  as  he  does.  His  other 
characteristics — such  as  his  dual  preference  for 
the  contcmp)orary  and  the  classical  world,  his 
looking  at  women  with  an  always  slighdy  dis¬ 
turbed  eye,  his  love  for  the  Emilia  countryside 
— arc  known  to  any  reader.  From  this  point 
of  view,  he  belongs  to  the  general  era  of  Dc- 
cadentism:  he  is  a  restrained  and  smiling  de- 
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cadent,  but  still  a  decadent — whose  restraint 
and  smile  are  his  only  shield  and  defense.  His 
style,  however,  is  noteworthy,  because  it  is 
delicate  and  lyrical,  new  and  old  at  the  same 
time.  It  is  a  style  difficult  to  imagine  in  a  man 
who  was  a  contemporary  of  D’Annunzio. 

A  stylistic  study  that  went  deep  into  Pan- 
zini’s  prose  would  have  been,  in  my  opinion, 
very  valuable.  In  the  last  part  of  his  book 
Storni  attempts  such  a  study,  but  his  analysis 
lacks  historical  perspective,  remains  on  the 
surface,  and  consequently  leaves  the  reader 
dissatisfied.  Giovanni  Cecchetti 

Tulane  University 

**  Giovanni  Arpino.  La  suora  giovane.  To¬ 
rino.  Einaudi.  1959.  167  pages.  1,000  1. 

A  mature  man,  closed  up  in  a  life  of  habits 
and  boredom,  meets  a  young  nun  at  a  tram¬ 
way  stop,  day  after  day,  at  the  same  hour. 
Around  them  is  the  winter  of  a  northern  Ital¬ 
ian  city,  sharp-edged  cold,  and  a  dead  sky. 
Passion  breaks  out  in  this  frozen  landscape, 
and  shatters  the  man’s  life,  revealing  to  him 
in  painful  cruelty  the  existence  of  love,  and 
his  own  lack  of  courage.  Then  the  silence  is 
broken,  Serena  enters  the  desolate  loneliness 
of  his  life  with  intrepid  lucidity.  But  only 
after  being  dismayed  by  the  mystery  of  a  wom¬ 
an’s  soul,  only  after  having  lost  her  again, 
Antonio  Mathis  has  enough  strength  to  set  out 
in  search  of  his  happiness.  The  interview  be¬ 
tween  the  man  and  Serena’s  parents,  farmers 
in  a  mountainous  village,  reveals  to  Antonio 
bitter  truths,  but  the  book  closes  on  a  note 
of  hopeful  determination. 

Colors  and  motives  have  been  masterfully 
used  in  this  short  work;  they  create  an  almost 
miraculous  unity.  For  example,  the  entire 
novel  is  a  subtle  symphony  of  blacks,  whites, 
and  greys:  black  and  white  is  the  city,  livid  in 
the  night,  grey  the  desperate  skies  streaked 
with  torn  clouds  or  invaded  by  fog;  the  young 
nun  is  pale  in  her  robes;  her  mother  appears 
all  black  against  the  sharp  stones  of  the  coun¬ 
try  hills.  Moreover,  our  author  seems  to  have 
won  a  difficult  battle,  which  must  be  fought 
by  any  Italian  writer,  for  nervous  simplicity  in 
writing  and  an  essential  archictecture. 

Angela  M.  Jeannet 
Austin  College 

**  Luigi  Bartolini.  La  pettegola  ed  altri  19 
racconti.  Bologna.  Cappelli.  1959.  187 
pages.  1,200  1. 

These  sketches,  many  of  them  written  for  the 
“third  page”  of  Italian  newspapers,  range  from 
the  sharply  etched  character  study  of  the  title 


story  to  descriptions  of  local  customs,  com¬ 
ments  on  contemporary  follies,  and  charming¬ 
ly  related  episodes  from  the  author’s  youth. 
The  tone  is  always  very  personal,  sometimes 
self-consciously  so.  Distinguished  both  as  an 
artist  and  as  an  author,  Bartolini’s  remarks  on 
the  extravagance  of  the  new  “junk”  sculpture 
and  on  the  “decorator”  painters  are  amusing 
and  pointed.  Lunar  exploration  he  regards  as 
a  waste  of  time  and  money  which  might  be 
better  employed  in  irrigating  the  Sahara  des¬ 
ert,  a  theory  which  he  supports  with  impres¬ 
sive  figures.  Beatrice  Corrigan 

University  of  Toronto 

^  Felice  Filippini.  Una  domenica  per  pian- 
gere.  Caltanisetta.  Sciascia.  1959.  149 
pages.  1,000  1. 

This  is  a  collection  of  ten  short  stories,  written 
in  extremely  clear  prose.  They  are  all  set  in 
the  Alpine  countryside  between  Italy  and 
Switzerland.  Filippini,  a  native  of  that  area, 
is  one  of  the  most  significant  Swiss-Italian 
writers.  He  is  also  a  painter,  and  we  feel  the 
stroke  of  his  brush  in  the  firmness  of  his  prose 
and  in  the  particular  instances  in  which  he 
wants  us  to  look  at  the  changing  intensity  of 
the  mountain  light. 

A  characteristic  of  these  stories  is  that  they 
have  strong  moralistic  undertones,  more  or 
less  of  the  kind  to  be  found  in  good  nineteenth 
century  fiction.  It  is,  however,  a  modern  type 
of  moralism,  one  which  stems  from  the  psycho¬ 
logical  and  social  problems  of  our  own  coun¬ 
try.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  story  that  lends 
its  title  to  the  book,  “Una  domenica  per  pian- 
gere,”  the  protagonist  is  possessed  by  a  gnaw¬ 
ing  sense  of  social  guilt,  which  causes  him  to 
want  expiation  and  to  inflict  punishment  upon 
himself.  It  is  the  most  noteworthy  story  of  the 
collection.  Another  that  I  would  consider  ex¬ 
cellent  is  the  delicate  presentation  of  a  senile 
love,  “La  potenza,”  seen  from  the  eyes  of  the 
Platonic  lover,  whose  money  is  stolen  by  his 
girl,  and  from  those  of  the  spectator,  who  per¬ 
ceives  the  true  nature  of  the  girl  but  wants 
to  save  the  lover’s  dream  by  giving  him  his 
own  money  and  making  him  believe  that  it 
was  not  stolen  but  simply  misplaced.  One 
might  say  that  all  the  stories  are  of  good  qual¬ 
ity,  although  the  moralistic  undertones,  when 
too  obvious,  disturb  this  reviewer  occasionally. 

Giovanni  Cecchetti 
Tulane  University 

**  Ugo  Pirro.  Mille  tradimenti.  Milano. 

Bompiani.  1959.  350  pages.  1,600  1. 

In  this  vigorous,  fast-moving  novel  the  author. 
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an  army  officer  during  the  last  war,  describes 
the  chaos  that  ensued  among  Italian  troops 
stationed  in  Sardinia  when  Badoglio,  after  si¬ 
multaneously  declaring  an  armistice  and  pro¬ 
claiming  that  the  war  would  go  on  (thus  sud¬ 
denly  transforming  former  allies  into  ene¬ 
mies  and  former  enemies  into  allies),  fled 
from  Rome  with  the  King.  These  contradic¬ 
tory  proclamations  issued  without  explana¬ 
tions,  orders,  or  instructions  by  the  very  King 
and  General  who  had  led  Italy  into  that  sense¬ 
less  war  in  the  first  place  caught  officers  and 
soldiers  unprepared.  Trapped  in  the  resulting 
bedlam,  overcome  by  contrasting  hopes  and 
emotions,  exhausted  by  four  years  of  war, 
some  rebel,  others  become  deserters.  Relent¬ 
lessly  pursued  by  the  police  forces  that  had  re¬ 
mained  loyal  to  the  King,  they  undergo  all 
sorts  of  hair-raising  adventures  in  their  ef¬ 
forts  to  get  back  to  the  mainland,  to  their 
homes  and  families,  to  a  life  of  peace  in  a 
world  they  remember  as  a  paradise  lost,  but  its 
grim  realities  soon  are  another  long  nightmare. 

Against  this  backdrop  moves  a  motley  array 
of  bandits,  convicts,  prostitutes,  black-mar¬ 
keteers,  facists,  monarchists,  Germans,  Amer¬ 
ican  soldiers,  and  army  nurses,  whose  experi¬ 
ences  and  vicissitudes  forecast  the  moral,  spir¬ 
itual,  and  political  problems  and  crises  that 
were  to  plague  Italy’s  traumatic  postwar  years. 

Michele  Cantarella 
Smith  College 

**  Filippo  Ampola.  Due  lune  di  pane.  Parma. 

Guanda.  1959.  58  pages.  400  1. 

Here  is  a  group  of  forty-two  very  personal 
and  flimsy  poems  which,  if  read  with  atten¬ 
tion,  will  help  you  to  discover  the  author’s  leit¬ 
motif,  namely:  the  expectation  of  his  death, 
familiar  and  faithful  companion  to  all,  but 
may  not  reveal  his  inborn  predisposition 
toward  a  sense  of  belonging,  initiated  with 
his  life.  On  the  contrary,  if  you  deepen  your 
study  of  his  traits  you  will  find  that  he  has  a 
virile  and  faithful  conception  of  his  life,  the 
only  itinerary  worth  his  while,  indeed,  that 
can  bring  him  wisdom  and  will  prevent  his 
cursing  or  caressing  his  death,  but  will  cause 
him  to  realize  that  it  is  best  to  accept  it  as  a 
natural  and  consequential  conclusion. 

On  account  of  the  same  sentiments  the  au¬ 
thor  was  once  a  courageous  anti-Fascist,  with 
a  measure  of  self-possession  and  love  for  the 
human  being  (how  could  he  ever  forget  the 
poverty  that  existed  among  the  Sicilian  peas¬ 
ants  of  his  times?)  who  for  no  reason  at  all 
would  consent  to  all  formalities  and  substantial 
offers  of  the  fascismo.  Today  these  sentiments 


serve  him  to  perpetuate  a  stoical  distance  from 
those  things,  while  he  endeavors  to  obtain  an 
intrinsic  and  elegant  way  of  life  of  his  own. 

Umberto  Liber  at  ore 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

*  Sergio  Corazzini.  Liriche.  Milano.  Ricci- 
ardi.  New  ed.,  1959.  xlii  -|-  135  pages. 
1,500  1. 

Italianists  in  this  country,  especially  if  they  be 
interested  in  modern  literature,  will,  I  am  sure, 
welcome  the  publication  of  Sergio  Corazzini’s 
entire  poetic  work  in  a  single  volume.  The 
poet,  who  died  in  1907  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
was  a  member  of  the  slim  group  dubbed,  by 
Giuseppe  A.  Borgese,  with  the  felicitous  term 
Crepuscolari.  The  publication  of  Corazzini’s 
lyrics  should  prove  to  be  an  excellent  occasion 
to  read  him,  or  reread  him,  in  the  light  of  our 
exposure  not  only  to  Pascoli  and  D’Annunzio 
(whom  we  can  read  today  with  more  detach¬ 
ment)  but  to  the  “hermetics”  as  well. 

It  is  appropriate  that  the  volume  should  be 
preceded  by  Martini’s  original  and  affectionate 
tribute  (written  in  1922),  and  then  by  an  ex¬ 
tremely  intelligent  and  original  essay  on  “Ser¬ 
gio  Corazzini  e  le  origini  della  poesia  con- 
temporanea’’  authored  by  the  well  known 
critic  Sergio  Solmi.  Solmi’s  introductory  re¬ 
marks  are  not  only  sympathetic  to  Corazzini’s 
poetry,  but  reveal  a  deep  understanding  of  it. 
The  poet’s  position  in  his  own  tradition,  his 
debts  to  the  French  Symbolists  and  Decadents 
(chiefly  among  them  all,  to  Francis  Jammes), 
his  unmistakable  originality,  his  tenuous,  but 
effective  style  are  discussed  with  great  sensi¬ 
bility.  The  reader  will  also  welcome  the  cor¬ 
rections  Solmi  brings  to  some  of  the  assump¬ 
tions  of  a  volume  on  Corazzini  authored  by 
Filippo  Donini  (Vita  e  poesia  di  Sergio  Co¬ 
razzini.  Torino.  1949). 

The  volume  might  be  substantially  more 
useful  by  the  inclusion  of  a  bibliography,  lack¬ 
ing  here.  Sergio  Pacifici 

Yale  University 

Anna  Maria  Molinari.  Voci  del  cuore. 
Milano.  Gastaldi.  1959.  62  pages.  350  1. 

Luigi  Rinaldi.  Cappello  alpino.  Milano. 

Gastaldi.  1959.  86  pages.  500  1. 

A  group  of  thirty-four  short  poems  by  a  young 
and  inexperienced  poet,  these  are  impressive 
poems,  often  descriptive  in  nature  and  full  of 
dreaming  anxieties  and  tenderness  but  imper¬ 
fect  and  trite  in  subject  matter. 

We  agree  entirely  with  poet  Carlo  Bianco 
who  in  the  Preface  to  the  book  says  “The  au¬ 
thor  is  a  born  poet,  her  soul  gleaming  with 
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light,  her  heart  full  of  noble  thoughts,  but  she, 
like  so  many  young  poets,  has  need  of  a  long 
and  rigorous  study,  if  she  really  wants  to  im¬ 
prove  and  have  a  chance  to  elevate  herself  to 
a  higher  place  of  prominence  among  the  recog¬ 
nized  poets  of  today.” 

For  his  book  Rinaldi  was  awarded  a  Prize 
for  Poetry  in  1958  by  the  Gastaldi  publishing 
company.  Some  of  the  poems  were  written  in 
free  verse  and  some  are  metered  and  rhymed, 
but  many  are  slack.  Not  infrequently  the  poet 
is  very  clear  in  expressing  thoughts;  very 
often  the  strained  effort  to  combine  meter  and 
rhyme  results  in  a  static  and  unsustained 
beauty  and  meaning.  Here  and  there  the  har¬ 
mony  and  music  of  a  poem  is  dissipated  by  its 
conversational  style.  Here  is  what  we  mean: 

£  muratore. 

AI  lumc  dclle  aurore 

talvolta  arrieggia  i  canti  della  terra 

e  mi  tocca  e  si  esalta 

guardando  gul  la  terra 

dair  alto  di  una  rozza  impalcatura 

come  se  questa  fosse  una  montagna. 

This  is  more  or  less  poetic  prose  and  should 
have  been  omitted.  But  there  appear  to  be  also 
felicitous  moments  in  this  volume,  passages  of 
importance  and  elegance,  for  which  he  un¬ 
doubtedly  received  the  above  mentioned 
award.  Umberto  Liberatore 

yon\ers,  N.  Y. 

**  Aldo  Garosci.  Gli  intellettuali  e  la  guerra 
di  Spagna.  Torino.  Einaudi.  1959.  xiii  -j- 
432  pages.  3,000  1. 

Aldo  Garosci,  the  founder  of  the  first  anti- 
Fascist  student  group  in  Turin,  lived  as  an 
exile  in  France  and  was  a  collaborator  of  Carlo 
Roselli  in  whose  column  he  was  wounded 
during  the  Civil  War  in  Spain.  Garosci  is  the 
author  of  several  books  on  contemporary 
thought  and  politics.  Awareness  of  the  grav¬ 
ity  of  the  Spanish  problem,  still  unsolved,  has 
impelled  him  to  write  the  present  book.  Tfie 
intellectuals  of  all  countries  who  participated 
in  the  Spanish  War  for  the  defense  of  freedom 
belong  to  what  Garosci  calls  the  “partito 
ideale.”  These  thinkers  concerned  with  the 
Spanish  problem  constitute  tbe  subject  of  the 
volume.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  history  of  the 
Spanish  War,  but  a  study  of  tbe  works  of  po¬ 
etry,  politics,  meditation,  and  ethics  that  it  has 
inspired.  It  is  a  panorama  of  sentiments  and 
px)litical  themes,  mostly  around  the  problem 
of  liberty.  The  first  half  of  the  book  is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Spanish  authors!  Lorca,  Alberti,  Her¬ 
nandez,  Ramon  Sender;  there  is  a  beautiful 
and  enlightening  chapter  on  Manuel  Azana’s 
anguish.  Garosci  does  not  overlook  the  Fas¬ 


cist  side  and  dedicates  a  chapter  to  the  study  of 
its  writers.  The  second  part  of  the  volume  deals 
with  foreign  writers:  Mikhail  Kol’tsov,  Mal- 
raux,  Hemingway,  Arthur  Koestler,  George 
Orwell,  Bernanos,  and  Simone  Weil.  “The 
Italian  intellectuals  and  the  Spanish  War”  is 
the  title  of  the  Appendix.  Very  well  docu¬ 
mented,  the  book  is  a  perceptive  and  true  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  import  of  the  Spanish  War, 
and  it  is  written  with  warmth  and  deep  emo¬ 
tion.  Olga  P.  Ferrer 

Louisiana  State  University  at  New  Orleans 

**  Momenti  e  problemi  di  storia  dell’  estetica. 
1,  II,  Milano.  Marzorati.  1959.  xxi  -f-  980 
pages.  4,000  1. 

This  ambitious  compendium  of  aesthetic 
thought,  when  completed,  will  comprise 
twenty-one  essays  by  a  corps  of  eighteen  au¬ 
thorities.  These  two  dense  volumes  include 
eleven  chapters  which  trace  the  history  of  aes¬ 
thetic  ideas  from  early  Greek  sources  through 
the  Enlightenment  and  into  nineteenth-cen¬ 
tury  German  Romanticism.  Perhaps  the  most 
impressive  essays  of  the  first  volume  are  Ar¬ 
mando  Plebe’s  detailed  study  of  the  estetica 
antica,  Quinto  Cataudella’s  estetica  cristiana 
and  Umberto  Eco’s  estetica  medievale. 

The  chapters  of  the  second  volume  dealing 
with  the  theorists  of  the  European  Enlighten¬ 
ment  cover  a  vast  number  of  writers.  These 
range  from  the  precursors,  Descartes,  Bacon, 
and  Hobbes,  to  thinkers  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  proper,  like  Batteux,  Leibnitz,  Diderot, 
Marmontcl,  Feijoo,  Baumgarten,  and  Kant. 
The  great  Italian,  Giambattista  Vico,  is  the 
subject  of  an  informative  individual  study  by 
Vittorio  Enzo  Alfieri,  and,  needless  to  say,  the 
nineteenth<entury  Germans,  Winckelmann, 
Goethe,  Schelling,  Schleiermacher,  Hegel,  and 
Schopenhauer,  also  receive  careful  attention. 

High  regard  for  the  conventions  of  schol¬ 
arship  characterize  all  of  the  essays.  Meticulous 
footnotes  furnish  the  sources  of  the  many  rele¬ 
vant  quotations,  and  the  systematic  bibliogra¬ 
phies  that  follow  each  chapter  should  be  of 
great  value  to  students  of  aesthetics. 

Robert  W.  Kretsch 
Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brool^lyn 

^  Premio  " Angelicum”  di  Pensiero  Religioso 
1957:  L’azione  creatrice,  Sergio  Sarti; 
L’ereditct  dell’  illuminismo  e  I’umanesimo 
cristiano,  Gianni  M.  Pozzo;  Inquietudine 
del  nostro  tempo,  Riccardo  Sgroi.  Brescia. 
Morcelliana.  1959.  535  pages.  3,000  1. 

The  essays  collected  in  this  volume  are  the  win¬ 
ners  of  the  Angelicum  prize  for  1957  (assigned 
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every  year  to  essays  of  religious  inspiration) 
and  are  representative  of  the  Christian  current 
of  lulian  philosophy  and  literary  criticism. 
The  subject  of  most  of  the  essays  is  Christian 
existentialism  discussed,  in  turn,  from  the  po¬ 
litical,  the  historical,  and  the  literary  viewpoint 
by  the  three  authors. 

In  the  third  section,  Riccardo  Sgroi  exam¬ 
ines,  in  about  twenty  short  essays,  many  of  the 
problems  that  confront  mankind  in  our  age 
(war,  incertitude,  fear,  etc.)  and  discusses,  at 
the  same  time,  a  varied  group  of  writers  and 
thinkers  (Mann,  Giraudoux,  Kafka,  Gide,  Pa- 
vese,  Mauriac,  Marcel,  etc.)  who  have  given  an 
artistic  or  philosophical  voice  to  those  prob¬ 
lems. 

•  Rigo  Mignant 

Harpur  College 

^  Pietro  Aretino.  Lettere.  II  primo  e  secon- 
do  libro.  Francesco  Flora,  comp.  Milano. 
Mondadori.  1960.  Ixxix  1,246  pages. 
6,000  1. 

Pietro  Aretino,  self-styled  “flagello  dei  prin- 
cipi,”  authored  in  the  course  of  his  lifetime, 
crowded  with  dramatic  events,  several  hun¬ 
dred  letters,  written  to  friends,  powerful  polit¬ 
ical  and  ecclesiastical  leaders,  influential  peo¬ 
ple  and  artists,  kings  and  rulers.  Francesco 
Flora  has  collected  such  letters  in  a  volume, 
printed  and  bound  quite  handsomely  and  now 
part  of  the  well  known  series  Classici  Monda¬ 
dori.  He  has  enriched  the  book  with  a  lengthy 
“Introduction,”  a  brief  but  thoroughly  impor¬ 
tant  discussion  of  the  previous  editions  of  Are- 
tino’s  letters,  a  section  containing  a  wealth  of 
historical  notes  (prepared  by  Alessandro  del 
Vita),  and  an  index,  showing  the  letters  (list¬ 
ed,  insofar  as  possible,  in  a  chronological  or¬ 
der)  and  the  people  to  whom  they  were  ad¬ 
dressed,  and  an  index  of  names.  Tihe  work  is 
the  labor  of  a  first-rate  scholar.  The  Flora  es¬ 
say  throws  substantial  light  upon  Aretino’s  cul¬ 
tural  personality  and  his  range  of  opinion,  his 
ethic  and  aesthetics,  his  predictions  and  opin¬ 
ionated  judgments.  Perhaps  few  succeeded  in 
being  hated,  admired,  or  feared  (as  the  occa¬ 
sion  demanded)  more  than  Aretino,  who 
proved  to  be  the  most  influential  figure  of  the 
first  half  of  the  Cinquecento. 

Sergio  Pacifici 
Yale  University 

*  Dizionario  biografico  degli  italiani.  I,  II. 
Roma.  Istituto  della  Enciclopedia  Italiana. 
1960.  XX  -{-  763  2-col.  pages;  xv  -j-  803  2- 
col.  pages. 

Italy,  celebrating  her  centennial  of  unification. 


can  take  pride  in  the  appearance  of  the:  first 
two  volumes  of  the  national  biography  so  long 
awaited.  Like  other  major  nations,  she  has 
needed  a  national  biography  to  provide  refer¬ 
ence  material  on  those  who  have  contributed 
to  the  political,  social,  economic,  religious,  lit¬ 
erary,  scientific,  or  artistic  life  of  the  country. 

Approximately  225  to  250  contributors  are 
listed  at  the  front  of  each  volume.  The  work 
will  contain  about  40,000  biographies,  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  fifth  to  the  twentieth  century,  ex¬ 
cluding  from  the  latter,  however,  living  per¬ 
sons.  These  are  not  brief  identifications  but 
real  biographical  articles,  ranging  from  an  av¬ 
erage  of  two  columns  (naturally,  some  are 
shorter)  to  134  columns  for  Dante.  A  syste¬ 
matic  pattern  is  used  for  all  items,  giving  par¬ 
entage,  education,  and  professional  career  (all 
with  dates  where  possible),  and  in  smaller 
type  a  list  of  principal  writings  (if  any)  and 
a  bibliography  of  source  material.  Each  article 
is  signed  by  its  contributor.  The  first  volume 
contains  names  from  Aa —  to  Albe — ,  and  the 
second  from  Albi —  to  Amman — .  Judging 
from  this,  the  entire  work  will  be  very  exten¬ 
sive. 

B.  G.  D. 

**  Rolando  Bianchi.  Sinfonia  del  silenzio. 

Milano.  Gastaldi.  1959.  223  pages.  700  1. 
In  his  introduction  the  author  states  that  the 
context  of  his  work  transcends  the  elements 
of  time.  It  starts  with  the  Olympus  and  its 
Olympiads  and  ends  among  the  blue  heights 
of  a  crystal-like  heaven.  It  relives  the  apogee 
of  love  in  a  transcendental  vision,  which  mys¬ 
teriously  fluctuates  in  the  air  and  gets  lost  as  a 
vivid  light  would  in  a  sunset.  It  carries  the 
transfiguration  of  the  Gods  and  the  Arche¬ 
types  in  a  struggle  with  the  shadow  of  Tanato. 
Then  one  by  one  they  disappear  in  the  violet 
darkness  of  time.  No  other  light  is  visible 
beyond  the  spaces,  and  the  human  power  loses 
its  force,  vainly  thinking  that  anyone  could 
approach  the  eternal  horizons,  while  the  great 
love  vibrates  with  the  eternal  poetry  of  uni¬ 
versal  life.  Then  silence  and  symphony.  The 
common  events  of  the  day  are  always  lighted 
by  the  Sun  and  everything  is  veiled  by  its  real¬ 
ity,  but  they  also  empower  man  to  believe  in 
a  God  who  can  renew  in  us  the  perennial  myth 
of  Prometheus. 

The  subject  matter  of  this  book  is  neither 
new  nor  original,  but,  in  my  opinion,  if  it  is 
read  with  patience  and  attention,  it  will  prove 
to  be  of  great  value  to  all. 

Umberto  Libera  tore 
Yonl^ers,  N.  Y. 


Books  in  English 

(For  other  Boo^s  in  English,  see  ‘‘Headliners”) 


**  J.  Richard  Andrews.  Juan  del  Encina: 
Prometheus  in  Search  of  Prestige.  Berke¬ 
ley,  Calif.  University  of  California  Press. 
1959.  ix  188  pages.  $4. 

This  volume  53  of  the  University  of  California 
Publications  in  Modern  Philosophy  consists  of 
an  inquiry  into  Encina’s  works  as  strategic 
answers  to  his  personal  problem,  the  search 
for  prestige,  the  problem  for  which  the  myth  of 
Prometheus  provided  the  proper  imagery.  En¬ 
cina  suffered  because,  as  Don  Quixote  put  it, 
the  world  was  “enemigo  siempre  de  premiar 
los  floridos  ingenios  ni  los  loables  trabajos.” 
The  works  are  treated,  with  reference  to  this 
theme,  in  ten  very  carefully  annotated  chap¬ 
ters.  Although  the  emphasis  is  on  a  psychologi¬ 
cal  problem,  the  author  is  well  aware  of  the 
distinction  between  the  personal  elements  in  a 
poet’s  work  and  the  artistic  intent  of  the  poet 
as  an  artist,  not  as  a  patient  analyzed  by  a 
psychotherapist. 

Alfred  Adler 
Brooklyn  College 

T.  W.  Baldwin.  On  the  Literary  Genetics 
of  Shakspere’s  Plays,  1592-1594.  Urbana, 
Ill.  University  of  Illinois  Press.  1959.  xii  -f- 
562  pages. 

Professor  Baldwin  has  always  seemed  tireless; 
now  one  suspects  that  he  may  be  immortal.  In 
this  enormously  interesting  book  he  continues 
the  line  of  investigation  begun  in  William 
Shal{^spere‘s  Five-Act  Structure.  The  primary 
concern  is  with  the  dating  of  a  group  of  plays 
and  with  the  considering  of  the  “literary  genet¬ 
ics”  as  these  false  biological  phenomena  are 
implied  in  parallel  passages,  evidences  of  in¬ 
debtedness  in  one  direction  or  the  other,  and 
topical  cross-references.  In  view  of  the  com¬ 
mitment  of  the  title,  the  method  is  almost  the 
only  valid  one  available;  but  it  is  also  dan¬ 
gerous,  a  fact  of  which  Professor  Baldwin  can 
hardly  have  been  unaware.  To  date  one  play 
whose  date  is  unknown  on  the  basis  of  its  ap¬ 
parent  relationship  to  another  play  whose  date 
is  known  may  on  occasion  imply  considerable 
impatience  on  the  part  of  the  poet;  it  might 
even  lead  one  to  assume  that  Hamlet  and  T he 
Atheisms  Tragedy  were  produced  one  year 
apart  instead  of  ten.  But  to  object  to  a  valid 
method  on  the  grounds  that  it  may  produce 
mistakes  is  merely  to  quibble.  Baldwin’s  case 
seems  weakest  where  he  appears  to  have  been 


impressionistic  very  often.  Thus  his  rather 
unusual  dating  of  Marlowe’s  plays  is  more 
persuasive  than  convincing.  The  state  of  the 
Marlowe  text  presents  difficulties  which  must 
be  solved  before  their  validity  for  dating  can 
be  determined,  and  in  mildly  questioning 
Baldwin’s  criteria  for  dating  Marlowe’s  plays, 
I  can  only  object  rather  feebly  that  it  is  my  im¬ 
pression  that  the  Marlowe  text  is  on  the  whole 
sounder  than  most  scholars  believe. 

Perhaps  the  most  admirable  example  of  the 
author’s  method  at  its  unassailable  best  comes 
in  his  first  chapter,  on  “The  Literary  Genetics 
of  Robert  Greene’s  Shake-scene  Passage,” 
where,  it  seems  to  me,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  his  accuracy. 

Tliis  is  an  extraordinarily  valuable  book 
whose  complex  arguments  and  elaborate  analy¬ 
ses  require  careful  examination  and  detailed 
checking.  It  is  addressed  absolutely  to  special¬ 
ists,  and  to  no  one  else.  C.  G.  T hayer 

Unif'ersity  of  Oklahoma 

**  C.  L.  Barber.  Shakespeare’s  Festive  Come¬ 
dy:  A  Study  of  Dramatic  Form  and  Its  Re¬ 
lation  to  Social  Custom.  Princeton,  N.  J. 
Princeton  University  Press.  1959.  x  -f*  266 
pages.  $5. 

The  author’s  thesis,  which  is  convincingly  de¬ 
veloped,  is  that  Shakespeare’s  comedy  is  basic¬ 
ally  festive  rather  than  romantic,  a  develof)- 
ment  in  dramatic  form  of  the  time-hallowed 
seasonal  merrymakings  which  were  so  promi¬ 
nent  a  part  of  Elizabethan  culture. 

A  reminder  of  the  Saturnalian  character 
and  general  license  of  May  Day,  Twelfth 
Night,  and  other  holiday  festivities  is  followed 
by  a  detailed  examination  of  these  elements  in 
Love’s  Labour’s  Lost,  A  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Henry  IV, 
As  You  Ul^e  It,  and  Twelfth  Night,  with  em¬ 
phasis  upon  Shakespeare’s  growing  facility  in 
the  adapting  of  these  materials  to  dramatic 
form  and  in  mingling  with  a  sure  hand  the 
comic  and  the  serious. 

Paul  G.  Brewster 
Tennessee  Polytechnic  Institute 

**  Jacques  Barchilon,  Henry  Pettit,  eds.  The 
Authentic  Mother  Goose  Fairy  Tales  and 
Nursery  Rhymes.  Denver,  Colo.  Swallow. 
1960. 48  -f  136  -f  92  pages,  ill.  $3.75. 
Facsimile  editions  of  a  1729  translation  of 
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Charles  Pcrrault’s  Histoires  ou  contes  du  temps 
passe  (1697)  into  Robert  Samber’s  Histories 
or  Tales  of  Past  Times  (commonly  known  as 
Mother  Goose's  Tales)  and  of  a  1791  collection 
of  nursery  rhymes  brought  under  the  title 
Mother  Goose’s  Melody  are  here  preceded  by 
a  well-wrought  historical<ritical  introduction 
by  the  editors.  Succinctly  and  learnedly,  Bar- 
chilon  and  Pettit  discourse  on  the  history  of 
fair;’  ules  and  rhymes,  correctly  link  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Mother  Goose  to  her  French  mhre  I’Oye, 
and  then  speak  critically  of  talcs  and  verses  as 
literature,  thus  excellently  preparing  the  read¬ 
er  for  a  perusal  of  the  photostatic  textual  re¬ 
productions  to  follow.  These  are  more  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  their  uniqueness  (the  earliest 
available  texts  were  reproduced),  by  their 
accuracy,  and  by  the  edifying  nature  of  their 
original  illustrations — here  reproduced  in  full 
— than  by  typographical  beauty,  a  virtue  un¬ 
attainable,  it  should  be  added,  for  most  older 
texts  reproduced  by  purely  photographic 
means. 

If  any  aspect  of  this  curious  volume  should 
be  criticized,  it  is  the  singular  lack  of  humor 
with  which  Barchilon  and  Pettit  discuss  their 
material.  Never  do  they  question  the  earnest¬ 
ness  of  such  maxims  as  “Content  turns  all  it 
touches  into  gold”  to  follow  “Down  tumbles 
baby,/  Cradle  and  all”;  Charles  Pcrrault  might 
be  mystified  (and  amused?)  to  see  his  “world” 
apostrophized  as  one  “in  which  our  sense  of 
reality  and  discrimination  becomes  temporar¬ 
ily  blurred  through  the  dramatic  and  esthetic 
illusion.”  But  then  neither  Perrault  nor  this 
reviewer  have  had  the  opportunity  ta  be  as 
well  steeped  in  psychoanalytic  literature  con¬ 
cerning  the  fairy  tale  as  are  Barchilon  and 
Pettit — witness  their  bibliography,  and  it  may 
well  be  that  Mother  Goose  shines  supremely 
serious  under  the  light  of  Kris  and  Reik.  In 
any  case,  the  editors’  lack  of  whimsy  did  not 
prevent  them  from  presenting  here  in  learned 
manner  a  fascinating  item  of  cultural  history. 

Wolfgang  Bernard  Fleischmann 
Emory  University 

**  Hazel  E.  Barnes.  The  Literature  of  Possi¬ 
bility:  A  Study  in  Humanistic  Existential¬ 
ism.  Lincoln,  Neb.  University  of  Nebraska 
Press.  1959.  x  -j-  402  pages.  $5.75. 

TTie  existential  interpretation  of  man’s  being- 
in-the-world  as  a  function  of  his  freedom  is 
the  theme  of  this  book.  The  literary  works  of 
Sartre,  Camus,  and  de  Beauvoir  are  taken  as 
exemplary  cases  for  the  projection  of  such 
philosophical  concepts  as  “situation,”  “com¬ 


mitment,”  and  “bad  faith.”  The  major  portion 
of  the  book  is  devoted  to  detailed  accounts  of 
the  existential  problems  in  the  novels,  plays, 
and  stories  of  these  writers.  Also  included  is  a 
section  on  existential  psychoanalysis,  which 
deals  with  Sartre’s  studies  of  Baudelaire  and 
Jean  Genet.  The  author  presents  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  view  of  the  possibilities  of  an  existential 
literature,  both  creative  and  critical,  founded 
on  the  insights  of  Sartrean  ontology  and 
phenomenological  psychology. 

Maurice  Natanson 
University  of  North  Carolina 

**  Martin  C.  Battestin.  The  Moral  Basis  of 
Fielding’s  Art:  A  Study  of  "Joseph  An¬ 
drews.”  Middletown,  Conn.  Wesleyan 
University  Press.  1959.  xii  -)-  195  pages. 
$4.50. 

Professor  Battestin’s  prinripal  point  is  not  new: 
as  he  himself  observes,  recent  students  of  the 
eightheenth<entury  novel  (notably  Professors 
George  Sherburn  and  James  A.  Work)  have 
repeatedly  drawn  attention  to  “the  moral  basis 
of  Fielding’s  art” — in  Joseph  Andrews  and 
elsewhere.  What  is  new  in  this  valuable  book, 
however,  is  the  wealth  of  evidence  Battestin 
adduces  to  link  this  “moral  basis”  to  the  ideas 
of  the  latitudinarian  churchmen  of  the  late 
seventeenth  and  early  eightheenth  centuries. 
Not  the  stoicism  of  a  Cicero  or  the  deism  of  a 
Shaftesbury,  but  the  liberal  moralism  of  such 
Low  Church  divines  as  Isaac  Barrow,  John 
I’illotson,  Samuel  Clarke,  and  Benjamin 
Hoadly  is  thus  found  to  be  the  decisive  in¬ 
fluence  on  Fielding’s  moral  vision  in  Joseph 
Andrews;  and  Battestin  argues  that  Joseph’s 
resolute  chastity  and  Parson  Adams’s  social 
charity  embody  perfectly  (though,  of  course, 
comically)  ideals  upheld  by  these  preachers; 
the  very  names  Joseph  and  Abraham  may  well 
derive  from  latitudinarian  homilies  in  which 
the  Biblical  Joseph  and  Abraham  are  regularly 
used  as  exemplars  of  temperance  and  the  true 
faith.  Fielding’s  benevolist  ethic,  moreover, 
is  seen  to  coincide  in  all  essentials  with  that  of 
the  latitudinarians,  and — as  did  they — Fielding 
is  shown  to  stress  good  works  over  faith  and 
to  oppose  with  vigor  “the  pernicious  principles 
of  Methodism.” 

By  referring  Joseph  Andrews  to  its  proper 
theological  matrix  Battestin  can  shed  much 
light  on  the  novel.  Most  important  of  all  per¬ 
haps,  without  denying  the  novel’s  rollicking 
humor,  his  approach  enables  him  to  place  the 
greatest  possible  emphasis  on  Fielding’s  moral 
earnestness:  on  one  level  at  least,  Joseph’s  Bight 
from  London  toward  reunion  in  the  country 
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with  Adams  and  Fanny  becomes  “a  moral 
pilgrimage  through  a  world  of  vanity  and  vex¬ 
ation  to  a  better  country.”  What  this  “world 
of  vanity  and  vexation”  sadly  lacks,  according 
to  Fielding,'  is  genuine  Christian  charity,  and 
some  of  Battestin’s  best  pages  deal  with  the 
significance  of  the  term  “charity”  for  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  novel.  Highly  illuminating, 
too,  is  his  analysis  of  the  Wilson  episode  which, 
so  far  from  being  passed  off  as  an  irrelevant 
interpolation,  emerges  from  his  discussion  as 
“a  kind  of  synecdochic  epitome  of  the  mean¬ 
ing  and  movement  of  the  novel”;  and  indeed 
throughout  his  study  Battestin  makes  out  a 
telling  case  for  the  novel’s  fundamental  unity. 
Even  in  his  weakest  chapter,  “Apology  for  the 
Clergy,”  he  provides  helpful  background  in¬ 
formation  on  the  contempt  in  which  many  of 
Fielding’s  contemporaries  held  the  clergy,  a 
contempt  that  Fielding  was  strenuously  seek¬ 
ing  to  counteract  with  his  portrayal  of  the  in¬ 
imitable  Parson  Adams. 

Battestin,  then,  has  given  us  a  most  useful 
monograph  which  artfully  combines  pains¬ 
taking  and  elaborately  documented  scholar¬ 
ship  with  acute  critical  perceptions.  It  is  all 
the  more  curious,  therefore,  that  he  should 
seem  unaware  of  the  existence  of  Wolfgang 
Iser’s  Die  Weltanschauung  Henry  Fieldings 
(Tubingen.  1952),  a  formidable  volume 
which,  as  its  title  indicates,  shares  many  of 
Battestin’s  preoccupations. 

Albrecht  B.  Strauss 
University  of  North  Carolina 

**  Minnie  M.  Brashear,  Robert  M.  Rodney, 
eds.  The  Art,  Humor,  and  Humanity  of 
Marl(  Twain.  Norman,  Okla.  University 
of  Oklahoma  Press.  1959.  xxiv  423 
pages,  ill.  -|-  9  plates.  |5.95. 

The  writings  of  Mark  Twain  lend  themselves 
easily  to  excerpting  and  anthologizing.  This 
volume  furnishes  indexed  selections  arranged 
under  the  headings:  “Missouri  Boyhood,” 
“The  River,”  “The  West,”  “The  Magic  Land” 
(a  fine  focusing  on  England),  “The  World 
Outside,”  “Early  Humor  in  Missouri,”  “Mark 
Twain’s  Development  as  a  Humorist”  (in 
four  stages),  “The  American  Prometheus” 
(a  brief  “if’chapter),  and  “Mark  Twain,  Epi¬ 
grammatist”  (an  aspect  which  deserves  fuller 
treatment).  Though  the  book  has  a  scholarly 
apparatus,  including  editorial  links  between 
quoted  passages,  it  is  rightly  dedicated  “To 
the  w'ise  and  the  young  at  heart — of  all  ages” 
who  will  enjoy  an  entertaining  assortment. 

Gerhard  Friedrich 
Cedar  Crest  College 


**  M.  A.  Goldberg.  Smollett  and  the  Scottish 
School:  Studies  in  Eighteenth-Century 
Thought.  Albuquerque,  N.  M.  University 
of  New  Mexico  Press.  1959.  191  pages.  $3. 
So  far  from  being  (as  Sir  Herbert  Read  once 
charged)  “innocent  of  ideas,  and  indeed  of  ab¬ 
stractions  of  any  sort,”  Tobias  Smollett’s  mind 
— Professor  Goldberg  argues  in  this  revolu¬ 
tionary  book — was  decisively  moulded  by  the 
conciliatory  outlook  shared  by  such  fellow 
Scots  as  Francis  Hutcheson,  Thomas  Reid, 
and  Adam  Ferguson  who,  along  with  a  great 
many  others,  comprise  what  has  come  to  be 
known  as  the  Scottish  Common-Sense  School. 
Taking  his  cue  from  this  group  of  thinkers, 
Smollett — as  Goldberg  sees  it — endeavored  to 
reconcile  the  basic  contraries  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  each  of  his  novels  may  thus  be 
said  to  achieve  a  measure  of  unity  from  the 
search  for  a  middle  ground  between  the  stand¬ 
ard  antitheses  of  the  age.  Roderick^  Random 
explores  the  opposition  between  reason  and 
passion  while  Peregrine  Piddle  takes  up  the 
confiict  between  imagination  and  judgment; 
again,  just  as  Ferdinand  Count  Fathom  in¬ 
sists  on  the  need  to  reconcile  art  with  nature, 
so  Sir  Launcelot  Greaves  recommends  a  com¬ 
promise  between  social  and  self-love;  Hum¬ 
phrey  Clinlter,  finally,  mediates  between  prim 
itivism  and  the  idea  of  progress. 

Anyone  acquainted  with  Smollett  criticism 
will  recognize  the  startling  originality  of  Gold¬ 
berg’s  thesis.  To  take  Smollett  seriously  as  a 
thinker  and  to  consider  his  novels  as  relatively 
unified  wholes — all  this  is  to  fly  boldly  in  the 
face  of  time-worn  critical  commonplaces, 
cliches  which  now  can  never  again  be  repeated 
with  the  former  assurance.  Granted  that  Gold¬ 
berg  may  have  overstated  his  case — that  one 
would  like  to  see  more  substantial  evidence 
linking  Smollett  with  the  Scottish  philoso¬ 
phers,  that  the  tone  of  his  analysis  often  belies 
Goldberg’s  modest  protestation  that  he  is  mere¬ 
ly  unraveling  one  essential  thread  in  the  fabric 
of  the  novels,  and  that  (as  reviewers  have  been 
quick  to  point  out)  Goldberg  occasionally 
allows  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  his  own 
ingenuity — the  fact  remains  that  here,  within 
the  confines  of  one  book,  is  the  first  systematic 
attempt  to  subject  Smollett’s  five  novels  to  a 
close  and  intelligent  critical  reading.  Even  if 
in  time  some  of  his  conclusions  may  have  to 
be  modified,  there  can  be  no  denying  that 
Goldberg’s  is  a  major  and  brilliant  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  study  of  Smollett  which  no  student 
of  the  eighteenth-century  novel  can  afford  to 
ignore.  Albrecht  B.  Strauss 

University  of  North  Carolina 
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*  Pearl  Hogrcfc.  T he  Sir  T homas  More  Cir¬ 
cle.  Urbana,  Ill.  University  of  Illinois  Press. 
1959.  vii  +  360  pages.  $5.75. 

Instead  of  being  a  historical  or  biographical 
account  of  the  group  associated  with  Sir 
Thomas  More,  this  is  a  study  of  certain  ideas 
which  preoccupied  the  early  Elnglish  human¬ 
ists.  Among  these  are  nature,  nobility,  and  ed¬ 
ucation.  In  the  first  part  of  her  book  Profes¬ 
sor  Hogrefe  studies  the  ideas  as  expressed  in 
books,  pamphlets,  and  tracts.  In  the  second, 
she  studies  their  impact  on  early  secular 
drama.  For  the  beginning  student  The  Sir 
Thomas  More  Circle  will  be  a  convenient  in¬ 
troduction  and  guide.  However,  the  more  ad¬ 
vanced  scholar  will  find  it  less  satisfactory. 
Particularly  in  the  section  on  nature  and  the 
law  of  nature  the  discussion  is  superficial.  Lit¬ 
tle  or  no  use  has  been  made  of  the  numerous 
modern  discussions  of  this  phase  of  Renais¬ 
sance  thought;  evidently  Professor  Hogrefe  has 
limited  herself  in  general  to  those  works  of 
Erasmus,  More,  and  their  friends  which  arc 
available  in  English  translation. 

O.  B.  Hardison,  jr. 

University  of  North  Carolina 

X  L.  C.  Knights.  Some  Shakespearean 
Themes,  Stanford,  Calif.  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1959.  183  pages.  $3.50. 
Professor  Knights’s  book  is  a  brilliant  formu¬ 
lation  of  his  Shakcsp>earcan  creed,  from  his  “I 
believe”  in  the  oneness  of  the  personality  of 
Shakespeare,  creator  of  a  significant,  consis¬ 
tent,  unified  pattern  in  the  complexity  of  in¬ 
dividual  and  private  motives  (early  History 
plays);  and  in  the  “heightened  awareness  of 
what  the  mere  passage  of  time  does  to  man 
and  all  created  things”  (later  Histories  and 
plays  leading  to  Lear);  and  in  the  affirmation 
of  the  transitory  nature  of  action  and  the  per¬ 
manence  of  suffering;  to  the  belief  in  rcsurrcc- 
tional  renewal  (Lear).  Professor  Knights’s 
creed  will  certainly  reconfirm  his  disciples  if 
their  belief  in  renewal  be  not  in  vain. 

John  P.  Cutts 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

^  Harry  Levin.  The  Question  of  Hamlet. 
New  York.  Oxford  University  Press.  1959. 
xiii  -f-  178  pages.  $3.75. 

Levin’s  three  chapter  titles,  “Interrogation,” 
“Doubt,”  and  “Irony,”  suggest  the  direction 
taken  by  his  full  length  explication  de  texte; 
and  the  appended  supplementary  studies  con¬ 
firm  this  impression.  The  characters,  and  in 
some  measure  the  dramatist,  arc  displayed  as 
ambivalent,  imccrtain,  and  seeking:  Hamlet 


for  a  mode  of  reconciling  the  flaws  of  exist¬ 
ence  with  its  potentialities;  Claudius  for  some 
kind  of  practical  security  not  too  much  in  con¬ 
flict  with  what  little  moral  sense  he  retains; 
Shakespeare  for  a  play  in  which  irresolution 
of  issues  becomes  a  mode  of  art.  The  style,  af¬ 
fected  perhaps  by  the  delivery  of  these  essays 
as  lectures,  is  somewhat  more  journalistic  than 
Levin’s  The  Power  of  Blac/^ness  or  his  intro¬ 
ductions  to  Joyce  and  Marlowe.  But  there  is 
no  sacrifice  of  solid  critical  history  or  of  liter¬ 
ary  acumen.  Even  in  passages  where  the  echo¬ 
ing  of  words  and  phrases  (the  cxplicator’s 
curse)  threatens  to  become  a  solemn  game. 
Levin’s  perception  and  his  sensitivity  to  dra¬ 
matic  as  well  as  poetic  values  are  well  in  evi¬ 
dence.  His  Hamlet  will  be  seen  not  newly  but 
clearly,  and  in  contexts  (such  as  existential¬ 
ism)  consistent  with  our  present  cultural  re¬ 
sponse  to  literary  problems.  Kester  Svendsen 
U niversity  of  Oregon 

**  Lu  Hsiin.  A  Brief  History  of  Chinese  Fic¬ 
tion.  Yang  Hsien-yi  &  Gladys  Yang,  trs.  Pe¬ 
king.  Foreign  Languages  Press.  1959.  vi  -|- 
^62  pages  -j-  24  plates  -f-  1  chart. 

This  invaluable  survey  of  myths,  tales,  stories, 
and  novels  in  Chinese  literature  from  ancient 
times  to  the  end  of  the  Ch’ing  dynasty  origi¬ 
nated  in  lecture  notes  while  Lu  Hsiin  was 
teaching  at  Peking  University  and  were  first 
published  in  1923  and  1924.  The  present 
translation  by  Hsien-yi  and  Gladys  Yang,  also 
translators  of  four  volumes  of  selections  from 
this  author’s  own  stories  and  essays,  is  a  not¬ 
able  addition  to  the  China  Knowledge  Series 
and  shows  an  important  side  of  this  revolu¬ 
tionary’s  intellect,  one  which  may  modify  the 
impression  that  he  was  implacably  opposed  to 
everything  connected  with  China’s  “feudalis- 
tic”  past.  Although  additional  materials, 
known  to  Lu  Hsiin  only  by  title,  have  subse¬ 
quently  come  to  light,  his  account  remains  re¬ 
markably  complete  and  affords  an  excellent 
guide  through  the  ramified  recensions  by 
which  many  works  of  Chinese  fiction  reached 
their  final  state.  The  work  is  a  literary  his¬ 
tory  in  a  strict  sense,  enumerating  chronologi¬ 
cally  by  genre  collections  and  works  of  imagi¬ 
native  literature,  but  the  author’s  practice  of 
citing  short  examples  or  excerpts  offers  the 
material  for  judging  such  matters  as  style  and 
narrative  method.  Of  a  more  critical  nature  is 
the  essay,  “The  Historical  Development  of 
Chinese  Fiction,”  also  originally  a  series  of  lec¬ 
tures,  which  has  been  included  as  an  appendix. 

John  L.  Bishop 
Harvard  University 
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**  Marvin  Magalancr,  cd.  A  James  Joyce 
“Miscellany":  Second  Series.  Carbondalc, 
Ill.  Southern  Illinois  University  Press. 
1959.  xvi-|-233  pages-f-4  plates-j-l  table. 
Here  are  sixteen  papers  by  “various  and  sun¬ 
dry  folk”  of  varied  interests  and  opinions,  a 
miscellany  indeed,  yet  of  considerable  value  to 
both  serious  and  casual  students  of  Joyce  and 
his  work.  Contributions  include  a  check  list 
of  portraits  other  than  photographs  of  Joyce, 
compiled  by  Richard  M.  Kain;  memorabilia, 
such  as  James  Stern’s  account  of  a  call  on  Joyce 
in  the  autumn  of  1942,  plus  his  memories  of 
Robert  McAlmon’s  impressions  of  Joyce,  or 
the  excerpts  concerning  Joyce  and  his  father 
made  by  Michael  J.  O’Neill,  from  the  Hollo¬ 
way  diaries;  four  newly  recovered  pages  from 
Stephen  Hero,  presented  by  Slocum  and  Ga¬ 
boon;  letters  of  Leon,  Gorman,  and  Cerf  con¬ 
cerning  the  “Schema”  of  Ulysses  which  Joyce 
refused  to  allow  to  be  published  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  edition  and  a  plate  of  the  Schema  itself, 
presented  by  H.  K.  Croessmann;  a  tribute  by 
Maria  Jolas  to  Paul  Lfon  as  Joyce’s  alter  ego 
with  four  fragments  from  his  writings;  an  at¬ 
tempt  by  Adaline  Glasheen  to  fit  Parnell  to  a 
Vico-patterned  Procrustes’s  bed  as  man,  hero, 
and  god;  an  exploration  of  Joyce’s  literary  and 
personal  interest  in  the  ambiguities  of  homo¬ 
sexuality  by  Herbert  Howarth;  and  a  pro¬ 
posal  by  John  O.  Lyons  that  the  Man  in  the 
Macintosh  is  James  Duffy  of  “a  Painful  Case” 
in  Dubliners,  now  continued  in  Ulysses  as  a 
symbol  of  the  Irish  paralysis  of  walking  and 
unburied  death. 

Of  more  significance  and  weight  are  two 
studies  of  the  effects  of  Joyce’s  revisions.  Jo¬ 
seph  Prescott,  limiting  his  examination  to 
Ulysses,  finds  the  revisions  to  be  enriching  im¬ 
provements  in  realism;  Walton  Litz,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  examining  the  chronology  of 
the  making  of  Finnegans  Wal(e,  finds  that 
there  the  revisions  tend  to  obscure  the  bone  of 
earlier  states  of  the  episodes  by  accreting  about 
it  so  much  not  too  solid  allusive  flesh  that  the 
structure  is  almost  lost. 

Henry  Morton  Robinson  lists  216  recur¬ 
rences  of  the  HCE  motif  in  the  Wa/^e  and  by 
associating  them  with  the  many  repetitions  of 
“This  is”  in  the  guided  tour  through  the  mu¬ 
seum,  proposes  that  the  source  of  this  “hard¬ 
est  crux  ever”  is  the  Hoc  est  enim  Corpus 
Meum  and  the  Hie  est  enim  Calix  sanguinis 
Mei  of  the  Mass. 

Maurice  Beebe  and  Ruth  von  Phul  wrestle 
somewhat  inconclusively  with  the  issue  of  how 
much  and  what  in  the  Joyce  writing  is  auto¬ 
biographical.  Beebe  concedes  that  the  work  is 


in  general  autobiographical,  but  emphasizes 
its  divergences  from  the  life  and  finds  that 
Joyce  was  “better  rounded  than  his  fictional 
surrogate.”  He  concludes  that  Stephen  is  the 
archetype  artist,  drawn  not  only  from  Joyce’s 
personal  life  but  also  from  many  other  artist- 
heroes  of  life  and  fiction.  Von  Phul  also  thinks 
it  “hardly  possible  to  overestimate  the  autobio¬ 
graphical,”  but  finds  it  to  be  principally  psy¬ 
chological,  “not  always  literal  reportage.”  She 
feels  that  in  writing  himself  into  the  work, 
Joyce  “lost  control  of  the  process,  .  .  .  ob¬ 
sessed  with  the  need  to  go  on  and  on  with  his 
‘strabismal  apologia.’  ” 

J.  Mitchell  Morse  revisits  Molly  Bloom,  to 
find  her  not  the  great  earth  goddess  which 
others  have  seen,  but  only  a  diminished  parody 
thereof,  in  fact,  the  very  center  of  paralysis. 
Her  famous  “Yes”  is  from  weakness,  not  from 
strength.  But  Julian  B.  Kaye  would  implicitly 
disagree  with  him  and  explicitly  with  Kenner, 
Shutte,  and  Noon  as  well.  For  Kaye,  Stephen 
and  Bloom  are  not  dead  failures,  and  Molly’s 
“Yes”  is  acceptance  of  life,  not  death. 

Edward  Murray  ClarJ( 
Centenary  College  oj  Louisiana 

^  Vladimir  Nabokov.  Nicolai  Gogol.  Nor¬ 
folk,  Conn.  New  Directions.  New  ed., 
1959.  172  pages  -|-  2  plates.  $1.25. 

The  thesis  advanced  by  Nabokov,  that  Gogol 
is  everything  but  a  realist  engaged  in  social 
criticism  by  rendering  the  seamy  side  of  Rus¬ 
sian  life  in  the  nineteenth  century,  is  today 
much  less  controversial  than  it  was  to  the  re¬ 
viewer  of  the  first  edition  in  1945.  J.  A.  Posin 
described  it  in  words  nowadays  reserved  for 
Nabokov’s  own  novels,  “a  semi-adolescent  at¬ 
tempt  at  shocking  the  complacent,  the  respect¬ 
able  and  the  ordinary”  {B.A.  20:2,  p.  204). 

What  Nabokov  has  done  for  (^gol  has 
gained  deserved  recognition.  Not  only  has  he 
rescued  Gogol  from  a  dusty  corner  of  Russian 
realism  and  given  him  an  important  place  all 
his  own;  he  has  written  a  book  of  criticism 
that  is  delightfully  equivalent  to  its  subject. 
The  literary  mannerism  of  Gogol  could  be 
fully  honored  only  by  a  mannerist  writer, 
which  Nabokov  certainly  is.  This  reviewer 
would  gild  the  lily  and  wish  for  a  more  fully 
drawn  literary  filiation  of  Gogol  in  the  larger 
context  of  European  letters.  Astrid  Ivasl^ 
St.  Olaf  College 

*  George  Reavey,  ed.  &  tr.  The  Poetry  of 
Boris  Pasternai(,  1917-1959.  New  York. 
Putnam.  1959.  256  pages.  $4. 

The  Times  Literary  Supplement  protested  re- 
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ccntly  against  the  useless  duplication  of  Eng¬ 
lish  translations  from  Pasternak’s  poetry  and 
prose.  The  poet’s  sister  has  insisted  on  the 
importance  of  at  least  attempting  to  render 
some  of  the  original’s  rhythmic  vitality  and 
musicality.  This  new  volume  is  largely  another 
duplication  as  well  as  another  translation  that 
makes — again ! — this  great  Russian  poet  sound 
like  an  English  prose  rendering  of  G.  M.  Hop¬ 
kins.  For  those  who  can  read  Pasternak’s  po¬ 
ems  in  Russian,  they  seem  every  bit  as  origi¬ 
nal,  new,  and  exciting  as  Hopkins’s  verse  (the 
only  meaningful  English  parallel  with  regard 
to  rhythm).  The  bitter  truth  is  that  Pasternak 
has  simply  not  yet  found  the  English  poet- 
translator  of  genius  who  would  render  him 
the  same  service  that  he  himself  so  magnifi¬ 
cently  performed  for  Shakespeare. 

Just  as  E.  M.  Kayden  in  his  recent  selection, 
so  does  G.  Reavey  offer  a  cross  section  through 
all  of  Pasternak’s  poetry  down  to  January  1959. 
But  if  Kayden  rhymes  at  least  every  other  line, 
the  poet  Reavey  often  does  not  even  do  that 
(without  any  specific  explanation).  Paradox¬ 
ically,  Reavey  is  at  his  best  when  he  does  try 
to  follow  the  original’s  meter  and  rhyme- 
scheme  as  in  “Do  Not  Touch,”  “With  Oars  at 
Rest,”  “The  Sick  Man  Watches,”  “There’s  No 
One  in  the  House,”  “Outcast,”  “Summer 
Day,”  or  “The  Thrushes.”  His  translations  of 
Pasternak’s  latest  poems  do  not  measure  up 
to  those  published  by  Lydia  Slater.  It  should 
also  have  been  stated  that  “Bacchanalia”  is 
merely  a  fragment  from  a  longer  cycle.  The 
overlong,  seventy-page  introductory  essay 
contributes  little  that  is  new  by  way  of  inter¬ 
pretation  or  unknown  as  regards  biograph¬ 
ical  facts.  One  is  thankful  for  the  previously 
untranslated,  very  important  addresses  by  the 
Russian  poet  from  1925  and  1936.  The  ap¬ 
pended  bibliography  is  very  useful,  although 
by  necessity  incomplete. 

Ivor  Ivasi{ 
St.  Olaf  College 

*  Menachem  Ribalow.  The  Flowering  of 
Modern  Hebrew  Literature.  Judah  Na- 
dich,  ed.  &  tr.  New  York.  Twayne.  1959. 
394  pages.  $7.50. 

The  late  Menachem  Ribalow,  long  time  editor 
of  Hadoar,  the  only  weekly  Hebrew  magazine 
published  in  America,  was  known  as  perhaps 
the  foremost  student  of  the  Hebrew  language 
in  this  country  and  as  the  outstanding  critic  of 
its  literature.  In  this  volume  have  been  col¬ 
lected  his  essays  on  the  ten  outstanding  creative 
writers  in  Hebrew  of  this  century.  Ranging 
from  the  poetry  of  Bialik,  Tchernishovsky, 


and  Shneur  to  the  novels  of  Agnon  and  Ha- 
meiri,  the  essays  combine  a  variety  of  critical 
approaches  and  techniques.  A  brief  biograph¬ 
ical  sketch  supplied  for  each  author  and  rep¬ 
resentative  examples  of  his  work  help  to  make 
this  an  excellent  introduction  to  contempo¬ 
rary  Hebrew  literature.  The  editor  and  trans¬ 
lator,  Judah  Nadich,  an  occasionally  awk¬ 
ward  phrase  notwithstanding,  has  rendered  a 
major  service  by  making  these  essays  and  rep¬ 
resentative  selections  available  to  us.  He  de¬ 
serves  special  commendation  for  including 
Ribalow’s  tribute  to  the  Hebrew  language, 
one  of  the  simplest  and  most  succinct  state¬ 
ments  of  its  kind  ever  written. 

Lothar  Kahn 
Central  Connecticut  State  College 

Jonathan  Swift.  Directions  to  Servants 
and  Miscellaneous  Pieces:  1733-1742.  Her¬ 
bert  Davis,  ed.  Oxford.  Blackwell.  1959. 
xliv  +  233  pages  -j-  8  plates.  30/. 

With  the  appearance  of  this  volume,  only  a 
collection  of  miscellanea  and  the  index  remain 
unpublished  in  Davis’s  elaborate  edition  of 
Swift’s  prose.  The  undertaking  has  been  al¬ 
most  universally  praised  by  scholars,  both  for 
its  judicious  treatment  of  the  perplexing 
Swiftian  canon  and  for  its  careful  listing  of 
textual  variants.  In  one  respect,  the  set  is  un¬ 
fortunately  incomplete:  the  Journal  to  Stella 
is  missing  on  the  odd  assumption  that  the 
Clarendon  Press  edition  by  Sir  Harold  Wil¬ 
liams  makes  it  unnecessary.  Similar  reason¬ 
ing,  perhaps,  might  equally  well  exclude  A 
Tale  of  a  Tub  (definitively  issued  by  Guth- 
kelch  and  Nichol  Smith)  or  The  Drapiers 
Letters  (excellently  edited  by  Davis  himself). 
Another  omission  also  mars  the  work  as  a 
whole:  the  total  lack  of  explanatory  footnotes. 
Thus  we  never  learn  whether  in  fact  there  is 
an  “old  Ballad”  bemoaning  the  lot  of  dis¬ 
charged  footmen  (p.  44)  nor  what  the  “money 
raised  for  the  Palatines”  was  (p.  175).  Simi¬ 
larly,  the  reader  must  waste  much  time  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  a  “pair  of  colours”  is  an  ensign’s 
commission  and  that  “jordan”  is  familiar  us¬ 
age  for  a  chamber  pot;  when  he  wonders  about 
the  significance  of  “white  Fryers”  in  the  bot¬ 
tling  of  liquor  (p.  18)  or  of  “red-heeled  Shoes” 
to  unemployed  servants  (p.  43),  he  is  likely  to 
find  no  answer  at  all.  Those  familiar  with  the 
Trickenham  Pope  or  the  Hill-Powell  Boswell 
will  find  such  omissions  needlessly  frustrating 
in  a  presumably  definitive  set. 

The  present  volume  will  probably  produce 
few  converts  to  Swift;  on  the  whole,  it  contains 
essays  of  purely  historical  importance  on  such 


topics  as  a  proposed  revision  in  tithing  regula¬ 
tions,  the  problems  of  the  Irish  wool  industry, 
and  the  relative  merits  of  two  candidates  for 
Dublin  political  office.  Even  the  major  work, 
the  unfinished  Directions  to  Servants,  is  a 
somewhat  monotonous  satire  on  the  perverse 
selfishness  of  domestic  help;  Davis  himself  ad¬ 
mits  that  “Swift  had  become  bored  with  his 
theme  and  laid  it  aside.”  On  the  other  hand, 
these  minor  essays  at  times  illuminate  more 
important  works;  A  Proposal  for  giving 
Badges  to  Beggars  can  profitably  be  read  as  a 
gloss  on  the  economic  conditions  underlying 
the  Modest  Proposal,  and  the  assumptions 
about  human  nature  in  Directions  to  Servants 
cast  light  on  the  more  famous  Yahoos.  Also, 
the  group  as  a  whole  illuminates  Swift’s  con¬ 
tinuing  efforts  to  lessen  the  miseries  of  Irish 
life,  even  in  his  late  and  wretched  years.  Thus, 
serious  students  should  be  grateful  to  Davis 
for  reprinting  these  long  unavailable  ma¬ 
terials. 

David  P.  French 
University  of  Oklahoma 

^  Ting  Yi.  A  Short  History  of  Modern  Chi¬ 
nese  Literature.  Peking.  Foreign  Lan¬ 
guages  Press.  1959.  iv  -j-  310  pages. 

This  compact  survey  is  an  illuminating  exam¬ 
ple  of  Marxian  literary  history  and  criticism 
and  is  a  significant  commentary  on  the  forces 
governing  the  literary  scene  in  China  today. 
The  first  third  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to 
the  principles  of  social  and  ideological  revolu¬ 
tion  since  1919  (modern  Chinese  literature  is 
considered  to  date  from  the  May  Fourth 
Movement)  and  develops  the  double  thesis 
that  “human  nature  is  man’s  social  character 
and  class  character,”  and  that  “man’s  social 
life  constitutes  the  only  source  for  art  and  lit¬ 
erature.”  The  remainder  of  the  volume  as¬ 
sesses  the  achievement  of  individual  writers 
from  Lu  Hsiin  to  d)resent-day  peasant  poets  in 
terms  of  their  acceptance  of  the  proletarian 
revolution,  measurjing  with  the  inflexibility  of 
a  Beckmesser  each:  writer  against  this  absolute 
yardstick  and  expjjsing  defects  of  individual¬ 
ism  ( “roman ticisnji”),  deviationist  (“feudal,” 
“comparador-bourgeois,”  or  “imperialist”) 
tendencies,  and  iven — in  the  case  of  Lao 
Sheh — the  flaw  oif  humor,  which  “weakens 
the  will  to  resist.”  | 

Of  particular  value  is  the  chapter  sum¬ 
marizing  Mao  Ts^-tung’s  Tal\s  at  the  Yenan 
Forum  on  Art  and  Literature  which  in  1942 
outlined  the  theory  and  practice  of  future  pro¬ 
letarian  art  in  China,  and  of  special  usefulness 
is  the  index,  which  lists  with  Chinese  charac- 
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ters  the  names  and  titles  of  importance  during 
these  four  decades  of  Chinese  literature. 

John  L.  Bishop 
Harvard  University 

**  William  Wasserstrom.  Heiress  of  All  the 
Ages:  Sex  and  Sentiment  in  the  Genteel 
Tradition.  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota  Press.  1959.  xi  157 
pages.  |4. 

Assuming  a  basic  key  to  the  pervasive  genteel 
tradition  in  American  literature  to  be  the  ideal¬ 
ization  of  woman.  Professor  Wasserstrom  has 
studied  the  development  of  the  literature  of 
the  American  Girl — especially  of  her  contribu¬ 
tions  to  a  superior  kind  of  love — in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  novel  from  about  1830  to  the  present.  The 
tensions  involved  in  the  genteel  tradition,  still 
a  basically  unexplored  phenomenon,  are  thus 
given  considerably  more  meaning  in  this  valu¬ 
able  study.  Out  of  the  uncritical,  moralizing 
early  treatments  of  American  woman  eventu¬ 
ally  came  the  mature  and  characteristic  native 
note  “which  recognized  that  the  discontents  of 
literature  were  somehow  implicated  in  the  be¬ 
wilderments  of  love.” 

When,  after  the  more  serene  day  of  James 
and  his  predecessors,  our  writers  turned  to  the 
secularization  of  love,  suggests  Wasserstrom, 
“  ‘idealism’  was  lost;  when  idealism  went, 
somehow  history  and  intelligence  went,  too.” 
Although  the  burden  of  the  book  becomes 
somewhat  less  authoritative  when  Wasser¬ 
strom  turns  to  contemporary  fiction,  it  is  a  very 
comprehensive  and  illuminating  discussion  of 
an  important  aspect  of  American  fiction,  in 
which  was  portrayed  “the  process  through 
which  a  woman  gains  sexual  comp)etence,  yet 
retains  honor,  a  process  which  must  be  un¬ 
derstood  if  a  man  is  to  learn  how  to  gain  free¬ 
dom,  experience,  love,  fulfill  himself  and  the 
destiny  of  the  nation.”  T'he  great  difference 
between  the  literary  treatments  of  women  in 
American  letters  and  abroad,  we  are  told,  is 
that  American  writing  identifies  women  with 
society  and  illuminates  one  through  the  other. 

John  R.  Willingham 
Centenary  College  of  Louisiana 

*  Walt  Whitman.  An  1855-56  Whitman 
Notebook^  Toward  the  Second  Edition  of 
"Leaves  of  Grass."  Carbondale,  Ill.  South¬ 
ern  Illinois  University  Press.  1959.  x  41 
pages,  ill.  $8.50. 

In  the  case  of  any  poet  of  radical  importance 
in  any  national  literature,  every  scrap  of  manu¬ 
script  becomes  important  to  the  scholar.  But  in 
the  case  of  Whitman,  who  characteristically 
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jotted  in  his  small  notebooks  his  immediate 
impressions  and  ideas  for  later  development, 
the  value  of  such  material  is  almost  beyond 
measure.  The  indefatigable  Charles  Feinberg 
has  relentlessly  collected  and  generously 
shared  his  wealth  of  unpublished  Whitmania 
and  has  thus  placed  greatly  in  debt  to  him 
every  student  of  American  literature.  And  his 
zeal  achieves  new  heights  by  this  publication 
of  the  entire  text  of  a  small  notebook  kept  by 
Whitman,  presumably  between  July,  1855  and 
September,  1856.  Although  Traubel’s  tran¬ 
script  of  the  notebook  has  been  available  for 
some  time,  this  edition  furnishes  the  scholar 
with  all  the  poet’s  deletions  and  insertions, 
both  of  which  are  crucial  evidence  in  fixing 
the  rather  remarkable  development  of  the 
artist  between  the  first  and  second  editions  of 
Leaves  of  Grass. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  entries  are  those 
which  adumbrate  the  organic  shaping  of  “Sun- 
Down  Poem”  (later  called  “Crossing  Brooklyn 
Ferry”).  As  we  examine  the  entries,  we  see 
more  clearly  that  the  intentions  expressed  in 
the  “Preface”  to  the  1855  edition  transcend 
mere  rhetoric  and  that  his  desire  “to  see  how 
a  Person  of  America,  the  last  half  of  the  19th 
century,  w’d  appear,  put  quite  freely  and  fair¬ 
ly  in  honest  type”  was  taken  quite  seriously  by 
the  keeper  of  this  notebook.  The  introduction 
is  by  Harold  Blodgett,  and  the  Notes  are  by 
William  White.  An  impressive  example  of 
book  design,  this  numbered  edition  of  five 
hundred  copies  is  a  major  event  for  Whitman 
scholars. 

John  R.  Willingham 
Centenary  College  of  Louisiana 

*  E.  M.  Granger  Bennett.  Short  of  the  Glory. 

Toronto.  Ryerson.  1960.  333  pages.  $4.95. 
Short  of  the  Glory  is  the  author’s  third  histori¬ 
cal  novel  and  the  1960  winner  of  the  Ryerson 
Fiction  Award.  While  the  theme  is  grounded 
in  New  France  of  the  1690’s,  its  flavor  is  uni¬ 
versal  in  appeal  and  has  an  eternal  contem¬ 
porary  note  to  it.  The  message  is  a  time-hon¬ 
ored  one:  How  can  people  of  diverse  customs, 
habits,  language,  and  beliefs  live  together  with 
due  appreciation  for  each  other’s  way  of  life? 

Thus,  as  Abigail  Davis  and  her  sister  Susie 
are  kidnapped  by  Indians  from  their  New 
England  environment  one  wonders  if  there 
can  ever  be  peace  on  earth.  Abigail,  however, 
is  rescued  by  a  kindly  French  family,  and  to 
complicate  matters  further  our  heroine  does 
not  speak  French.  Also,  she  is  stunned  when 
she  learns  her  rescuers  are  Papists.  Abbie 
eventually  goes  to  Montreal  with  the  firm  con¬ 


viction  she  will  encounter  someone  who  un¬ 
derstands  her  language.  She  meets  Baron 
La  Hontan,  who  owns  to  a  smattering  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  persuades  him  to  use  his  influence 
among  the  Indians  to  locate  her  missing  sister. 

The  excitement  and  color  encompassed  here 
can  rival  any  Hollywood  adventure  tale.  The 
real  value  of  this  book,  however,  lies  in  the 
fact  that  like  many  people  Abbie  is  struggling 
for  love  and  understanding  in  what  is  a  hos¬ 
tile  world.  At  this  point  the  book  ends  on  a 
hopeful  note  pointing  the  way  to  many  pres¬ 
ent-day  solutions  of  world  problems. 

Arthur  Lerner 
Los  Angeles  City  College 

**  Brian  J.  Burton.  T he  House  of  Rosmer.  A 
New  English  Version  in  Three  Acts  of 
“Rosmersholm"  by  Henrih^  Ibsen.  Birming¬ 
ham.  Combridge.  1959.  77  pages  -\-  4 
plates.  $2.50. 

“Admirably  supple,”  J.  C.  Trewin  of  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  Post  described  this  new  version  of 
Rosmersholm  which  had  a  successful  produc¬ 
tion  at  Birmingham’s  Crescent  Theater  in 
April  1959.  Burton  is  terse  to  the  point  of 
telescoping  two  or  more  speeches  occasionally; 
his  prose  is  sometimes  jagged;  he  docs  not 
know  the  difference  between  “imply”  and  “in¬ 
fer.”  But  he  is  faithful  to  the  essentials  and,  at 
best,  as  in  the  closing  lines  of  Act  II,  he  cap¬ 
tures  moving  speech  rhythms  that  transcend 
the  somewhat  colorless  Lc  Gallicnne  trans¬ 
lation.  There  are  eight  illustrations  of  sets  and 
scenes. 

Richard  B.  Vowles 
University  of  Wisconsin 

**  Kamala  Markandaya.  A  Silence  of  Desire. 

New  York.  Day.  1960.  253  pages.  $4. 
This  human  story  portrays  a  little  government 
clerk,  Dandckar,  and  his  wife,  Sarojini,  draw¬ 
ing  away  from  one  another  spiritually  and 
physically,  due,  first,  to  her  secrecy  about  a 
tumor  she  has  developed  and  the  cure  she  is 
seeking  from  a  holy  man,  rather  than  risking 
a  hospital  operation,  and,  second,  to  his  unin¬ 
telligent  reaction  to  her  increasing  coldness, 
ranging  from  shameful  shadowing  of  her  on 
her  trips  across  town  to  the  swami’s  place,  to 
commerce  with  whores  and  bitter  upbraiding. 
She  is  superstitious;  he  is  inane.  He  goes  to  the 
Government  for  help  to  drive  out  the  holy 
man;  she  sneaks  the  poor  family  treasures  to 
the  fellow.  Finally,  only  because  the  swami 
counseled  her  to  (he  was  leaving  town  any¬ 
way)  did  she  consent  to  a  modern  surgical 
operation. 
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But  more  important  than  the  plot  that  lum¬ 
bers  on  to  a  mildly  dissatisfying  end  is  the 
writer’s  calm  depicting  of  a  cross  section  of 
modern  Indian  life.  Looming  big  is  the  conflict 
of  values  between  North  India’s  objective, 
scientific,  busybody  efficiency  and  South  In¬ 
dia’s  emotional,  om-intoning  quietism.  This 
conflict  would  seem  at  first  glance  simple  to 
solve  for  a  Westerner.  But,  because  science 
and  action  have  brought  with  them  harrassing 
strams  of  futile  activity  without  the  repose  of 
soul  so  necessary  (the  Indian  feels)  for  faith, 
it  is  much  too  subde  and  difficult  for  any  off- 
handed,  lineal  solution.  When,  for  example, 
Dandekar  asks  what  the  swami  is  d«  sitting 
on  a  porch  motionless,  a  Hindu  peasant  an¬ 
swers:  “Doing?  He  isn’t  doing  anything,” 
and  sounded  surprised  as  if  asked  what  a  tree 
was  doing.  With  shock  it  dawned  on  Dande¬ 
kar  that  it  had  been  his  own  life  as  a  clerk, 
trained  in  the  fevered  thinking  of  our  jump- 
ingjack,  action-ridden  civilization  that  made 
him  assume  that  one  must  always  be  doing 
something. 

Your  reviewer  recommends  this  book.  The 
style  is  cool,  limpid,  and  simple.  The  tree 
imagery  is  beautiful  and  richly  symbolic.  The 
author’s  portrayal  of  an  alien  culture,  so  dif¬ 
ferent  from  our  Greco-Roman-European  social 
heritage,  which  we  think  so  real  because  "/e 
grew  up  in  it,  will  repay  the  reading  by  any 
person  who  craves  to  explore  and  know  the 
world  of  man. 

Wm.  K.  Ivie 
North  Central  College  (Ill.) 

*  Karl  Stern.  Through  Dooms  of  Love.  New 
York.  Farrar,  Straus  &  Cudahy.  1960.  433 
pages.  $4.95. 

This  is  the  first  novel  of  a  well-known  Cana¬ 
dian  psychiatrist.  It  describes  the  intimate  re¬ 
lationship  and  mutual  dependance  of  Leon¬ 
hard  Radbert  and  his  daughter  Marianne,  for¬ 
mer  Czech  aristocrats  who,  since  their  migra¬ 
tion  to  Chicago,  arc  forced  into  pathologic 
nostalgia.  Their  social  maladjustment  effects 
mental  deterioration  and  allows  the  author  to 
provide  interesting  accounts  of  psychiatric 
complaints  and  treatment.  But  the  novel  is  not 
successful.  An  unnecessarily  longwindcd  in¬ 
troductory  section  delays  the  progress  of  the 
“plot”  and  provides  no  real  insight  into  the 
characters;  the  minor  characters  never  achieve 
any  reality,  but  pass  like  shadows  at  a  great 
distance;  the  location  of  action  changes  often 
without  transition  or  reason,  causing  an  in¬ 
effectual  episodic  effect;  the  style  (apart  from 


occasional  felicitous  phrases)  is  undistinguish¬ 
ed;  there  is  no  sense  of  impending  doom,  of  in¬ 
evitability,  or  of  climax,  and  the  reader  is  never 
impelled  to  empathize  with  the  characters 
in  what  was  intended,  surely,  as  a  very  mov¬ 
ing  and  disturbing  experience.  The  characters’ 
associations  are  all  too  formal,  too  remote,  too 
perfunctory.  With  the  same  material  a  better 
writer  could  certainly  have  produced  an  out¬ 
standing  novel. 

A.  L.  McLeod 
State  University  of  New  Yor^ 

Robert  Weaver,  comp.  Canadian  Short 
Stories.  New  York.  Oxford  University 
Press.  1960.  xiii  -j-  420  pages.  $2.75. 

This  new  volume  in  Oxford’s  World’s  Clas¬ 
sics  series  is  comparable  in  scope  and  intention 
to  earlier  collections  of  Australian  and  New 
Zealand  stories.  Most  of  the  selections  date 
from  recent  times,  and  with  this  strongly  con¬ 
temporary  emphasis  there  is  less  regionalism 
than  one  might  expect.  As  Robert  Weaver 
suggests  in  his  introduction,  the  Canadian 
writer  is  perforce  an  active  competitor  in  in¬ 
ternational  fiction  markets,  and  he  is  as  strong¬ 
ly  guided  by  the  preferences  of  the  New  York¬ 
er  or  the  Atlantic  as  is  his  American  colleague. 
The  prairie  for  its  own  sake  is  less  and  less 
prized,  and  it  seems  no  accident  that  many  of 
the  later  stories  are  set  in  Montreal  and  Toron¬ 
to.  Morley  Callaghan  is  the  only  writer  repre¬ 
sented  twice,  but  at  least  as  distinguished 
stories  come  from  Malcolm  Lowry,  Raymond 
Knister,  Leo  Kennedy,  and  Mavis  Gallant. 

David  Sanders 
Harvey  Mudd  College 

^  Best  Poems  of  1958.  Borestone  Mountain 
Poetry  Awards  1959.  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 
Pacific  Books.  1960.  ix  -|-  110  pages.  $3.50. 
Best  Poems  of  1958  is  the  eleventh  annual  col¬ 
lection  of  magazine  poetry  from  the  English- 
speaking  world  selected  by  the  committee  for 
the  Borestone  Mounuin  Poetry  Awards.  Most 
of  the  verse  is  from  such  well-established  poets 
as  W.  S.  Merwin,  May  Sarton,  and  Robert 
Pack,  not  to  mention  individual  contributions 
from  Marianne  Moore,  Archibald  MacLeish, 
and  Robert  Graves.  First  prize  was  awarded 
to  Joan  LaBombard  for  “The  Dolphin  Chil¬ 
dren,” 

We  call  them  home,  we  h(4d  the  trolling  net 
Of  their  estrangement.  Swimming  from  deep 
green 

Out  of  a  sea  of  grass,  like  dolphins  come 
Children  whose  glittering  arms  are  scaled  and 
wet. 
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In  a  diversified  anthology,  this  excerpt  comes 
close  to  being  representative.  There  are  few 
Coney  Islands  of  the  mind  in  these  pages, 
which  scarcity  might  lead  the  Borestone 

Mountain  judges  to  extend  the  range  of  the 
publications  which  they  scan  for  their  selec¬ 
tions.  David  Sanders 

Harvey  Mudd  College 

**  Helen  Corke.  Songs  of  Autumn  and  Other 
Poems.  Austin,  Texas.  University  of  Texas 
Press.  1960.  xv  71  pages,  ill.  $2.75. 

The  tide  poem  of  this  volume  by  Helen  Corke, 
who  taught  with  D.  H.  Lawrence  at  Davidson 
Road  Boys’  School  in  Croyden,  had  its  source 
in  a  love  tragedy  that  formed  the  basis  not  only 
of  Miss  Corke’s  novel  Neutral  Ground  but 
also  of  Lawrence’s  not-very-distinguished  sec¬ 
ond  novel  The  Trespasser.  Despite  the  old- 
fashioned  turgidly  poetic  diction,  there  is  a 
driving  force  in  Helen  Corke’s  poems,  an  in¬ 
ner  strength  sufficient  to  distract  the  reader 
from  their  blatant  romanticism.  Perhaps  be¬ 
cause  the  poems  derive  from  an  integrated  ro¬ 
mantic  view,  the  language  does  not  seem  falsi¬ 
fied.  In  “Tryst,”  for  example,  the  p>oet  wrote 
her  poem  in  memory  of  her  dead  lover: 

And  I, 

kneeling  beside  a  grave,  have  dipped  my  hands 
deep  in  the  soft  black  earth  to  place  and  hide 
lily  bulbs  thick  with  hidden  life,  that  claim 
graves  for  their  growing. 

Somehow  these  lines  escape  what  in  a  quick 
reading  would  condemn  them  as  women’s 
magazine  verses.  But  still  it  is  less  embarrassing 
for  a  reader  of,  let  us  say,  the  contemporary 
British  poet  Elizabeth  Jennings,  to  come  across 
the  simple,  direct  line  in  a  later  poem  by  Helen 
Corke:  “I  also  have  forgotten  many  things.” 

A  Laurentian  will  undoubtedly  be  interest¬ 
ed  in  this  slim  and  well-printed  volume,  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  which  the  writer  has 
given  to  the  Lawrence  Fellowship  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  New  Mexico.  This  Fellowship  allows 
a  young  artist  to  do  creative  work  for  a  sum¬ 
mer  at  the  Lawrence  ranch. 

Harriet  Zinnes 
Rutgers  University 

**  Dorothy  Bethurum,  ed.  Critical  Ap¬ 
proaches  to  Medieval  Literature.  New 
York.  Columbia  University  Press.  1960. 
xi  -|-  171  pages.  $4.50. 

This  collection  of  English  Institute  Papers  of 
1958-59  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  so- 
called  “patristic  exegesis”  of  medieval  litera¬ 
ture.  The  first  three  papers  by  E.  Talbot  Don¬ 
aldson,  R.  E.  Kaske,  and  Charles  Donahue 


are  called  “the  Opposition,”  “the  Defense,” 
and  “Summation.”  The  terms  are  misleading. 
Donaldson  is  not  opposed  to  a  cautiously  con¬ 
trolled  emphasis  upon  patristic  symbol,  but  he 
warns  against  finding  and  emphasizing  such 
symbols  when  the  critic  must  warp  syntax 
and  overlook  the  primary  and  obvious  mean¬ 
ing  of  a  word  to  do  so.  Nor  is  all  medieval 
poetry,  he  thinks,  to  be  read  as  allegory.  He  ex¬ 
emplifies  by  showing  how  Huppe  and  Robert¬ 
son  in  their  zeal  to  apply  their  method  to  Piers 
Plowman  have  at  times  played  loose  with  both 
syntax  and  vocabulary. 

Kaske’s  “Defense”  is  a  demonstration  of 
heightened  understanding  which  may  be  gain¬ 
ed  through  awareness  of  the  conventional  pa¬ 
triotic  associations  of  the  terms  of  medieval 
poetry.  He  suggests  further  study  of  these 
associations.  His  examples  suggest  the  value 
of  the  approach  but  do  not  always  convince 
that  they  offer  the  sole  and  final  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  poetry  he  explicates. 

Donahue’s  “Summation”  is  much  more 
than  summary,  for  he  points  out  that  the  truly 
patristic  exegesis  applies  its  typological  method 
only  to  “the  Word  of  God,”  where  the  vehicle 
of  the  figure  and  its  tenor  are  considered  of 
equal  truth  and  importance,  whereas  in  secu¬ 
lar  allegory,  once  the  tenor  is  understood,  the 
vehicle  is  only  an  unimportant  fiction.  In  con¬ 
trast,  nothing  in  the  Scriptures  is  fiction  to  the 
medieval  mind.  While  he  gives  credit  to  what 
he  calls  “the  pan-allegoric”  for  enlarging  our 
understanding  of  medieval  poetry,  he  seems 
to  agree  with  Donaldson  that  its  pioneers  have 
at  times  been  over-zealous  for  their  method, 
which  is,  after  all,  not  the  patristic  but  only 
the  allegorical  exegesis. 

Three  papers  by  Francis  Lee  Utley,  Richard 
Hamilton  Green,  and  Howard  Schless  com¬ 
plete  the  collection.  Utley  discusses  “Folklore, 
Myth  and  Ritual”  to  point  out  that  “mythic 
criticism”  is  not  a  search  for  the  historical 
origins  of  literary  content,  nor  a  proper  sub¬ 
stitute  for  that  search.  Green  in  writing  of 
“Classical  Fable  and  English  Poetry  of  the 
Fourteenth  Century”  warns  against  consider¬ 
ing  classical  allusion  or  story  in  medieval  litera¬ 
ture  as  merely  an  artful  ornamentation  and 
shows  it  to  have  rich  meaning  of  its  own  in  its 
medieval  settings..  Schless  calls  attention  to 
some  pitfalls  of  the  “linked  atoms”  kind  of 
source  exploration  popularized  by  Lowes  and 
shows  how  it  can  be  misleading  in  studying  the 
influence  of  Dante  on  Chaucer. 

Edward  Murray  Clar1{ 
Centenary  College  of  Louisiana 
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**  Charles  Shapiro,  cd.  Twelve  Original  Es¬ 
says  on  Great  English  Novels.  Detroit. 
Wayne  State  University  Press.  1960.  xii  -j- 
281  pages.  $5.50. 

Designed,  as  editor  Shapiro  says,  to  provide 
“fresh  criticism”  to  break  through  stereo¬ 
typed  conclusions  and  reappreciate  good  works 
of  fiction,”  this  collection  of  essays  adequately 
justifies  its  raison  d'etre.  In  decidedly  varying 
ways — from  close  textual  analysis  to  the  bio¬ 
graphical  approach  to  impressionistic  treat¬ 
ments — the  critics  represented  do  challenge 
stereotyped  views  of  the  novels  discussed. 
Newton  Stallknecht’s  firm  defense  of  Doro¬ 
thea  Brooke  and  Will  Ladislaw  in  Eliot’s 
Middlemarch  illustrates  this  point,  as  does 
Gerald  Weales’s  engaging  discussion  on 
Sterne’s  “anti-book,”  or  Mark  Spilka’s  Kafkan 
reading  of  Gr^at  Expectations.  One  finds,  natu¬ 
rally  enough,  some  essays  more  provocative 
than  others,  but  all  testify  to  the  “lasting  im¬ 
portance  of  the  novel  as  perhaps  the  best  ar¬ 
tistic  vehicle  for  studying  our  lives.”  They  are 
written  in  a  uniformly  sprightly  fashion,  too. 

W.  Gordon  Milne 
La/(e  Forest  College 

**  Dom  Moraes.  Gone  Away:  An  Indian 
Journey.  Boston.  Little,  Brown.  1960.  240 
pages.  $3.95. 

This  apparently  slight  and  merely  charming 
volume  turns  out  to  be  increasingly  revelatory 
as  its  chapters  progress.  The  author  is  son  of  a 
Bombay  political  writer,  himself  a  poet  with 
a  poet’s  intuition  for  the  significant  gesture, 
phrase,  description.  His  relaxed  interviews 
with  Nehru,  the  Dalai  Lama,  and  lesser  officials 
are  the  best  of  their  kind.  His  account  of  the 
Tibetan  border  is  unforgettable:  people,  at¬ 
titudes,  social  life  at  every  level,  political  and 
military  events,  scenery  are  all  here.  As  keen 
a  perspective  on  southeast  Asia  as  there  is  in 
print,  but  please  read  beyond  the  first  six  of 
these  twenty  short  chapters. 

Philip  S.  Haring 
Knox  College 

^  E.  Dale  Saunders.  Mudrd.  A  Study  of  Sym¬ 
bolic  Gestures  in  Japanese  Buddhist  Sculp¬ 
ture.  New  York.  Pantheon.  1960.  xxiii 
296  pages,  ill.  +  26  plates.  $7.50. 

“Mudra”  is  the  Sanskrit  term  for  the  hand 
poses  adopted  during  meditation  or  exposition 
in  Buddhist  rituals  and,  consequently,  in  the 
iconography.  The  gestures  of  a  statute,  its  px)s- 
ture,  and  attributive  objects  held  in  the  hands 
— all  contribute  toward  the  communication  of 
its  religious  and  metaphysical  meaning. 


With  the  aid  of  line  drawings  and  diagrams. 
Professor  Saunders  gives  a  thorough  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  eight  principal  and  six  secondary 
Mudra  and  postures,  and  the  attributes  such 
as  the  alms  bowl  and  thunderbolt.  The  twenty- 
six  half-tone  plates  provide  good  examples  of 
sculpture  mostly  from  Japan. 

Saunders’s  work  (Bollingen  Series  LViii) 
is  well  annotated  with  bibliography  and  text¬ 
ual  index.  It  is  a  product  of  first-rate  scholar¬ 
ship  and  serves  as  a  useful  guide  for  those  in¬ 
terested  in  Buddhist  art. 

Yoshiyuki  Iwamoto 
Tol^yo 

**  Jack  M.  Stein.  Richard  Wagner:  The  Syn¬ 
thesis  of  the  Arts.  Detroit.  Wayne  State 
University  Press.  1960.  229  pages,  ill.  $5. 
In  this  study  Professor  Stein  traces  Wagner’s 
changing  concept  of  the  Gesamtkunstwer\. 
Beginning  with  discussions  of  The  Art-WorJ{^ 
of  the  Future  and  Opera  and  Drama,  Wag¬ 
ner’s  first  theoretical  works  on  this  subject, 
the  author  traces  the  tremendous  impact  of 
Schopenhauer’s  ideas  on  the  composer  and  the 
subsequent  theoretical  adjustments  evident  not 
only  in  the  writings  but  also  in  the  musical 
dramas  as  well.  There  are  analyses  of  various 
operas  “from  the  point  of  view  of  Wagner’s 
beliefs  at  the  time  of  their  composition.”  The 
orientation  maintained  throughout  the  book 
is  that  Wagner’s  artistic  contribution  must  be 
evaluated  in  terms  of  the  total  effort,  art  syn¬ 
thesis,  toward  which  end  both  theory  and  prac¬ 
tice  are  correlated  in  an  ever-changing  develop¬ 
ment  throughout  the  composer’s  career. 

Wilton  Mason 
University  of  North  Carolina 

^  Wilhelm  Hegel.  Encyclopedia  of  Philos¬ 
ophy.  Gustav  Emil  Mueller,  tr.  &  ed.  New 
York.  Philosophical  Library.  1959.  viii  -j- 
287  pages.  $6. 

Hegel’s  Encyclopedia  of  Philosophy  was  pub^ 
lished  for  the  first  time  in  1817,  and  represent¬ 
ed  a  general  oudine  of  his  philosophy.  It  also 
served  as  a  compendium  of  his  lectures  for  his 
students  at  Heidelberg.  Mueller’s  task  of  trans¬ 
lating  it  into  English  was  not  an  easy  one  on 
account  of  the  complexity  of  Hegel’s  thought 
and  the  ambiguity  and  the  abstract  character 
of  his  language.  Mueller,  as  far  as  it  could  be 
done,  succeeded  very  well,  and  it  will  be  so 
much  easier  now,  with  the  help  of  this  English 
translation,  to  penetrate  into  the  problematics 
of  Hegel’s  Quality,  Quantity,  Essence,  the 
Concept,  the  Idea  and  Philosophies  of  Nature 
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and  of  the  Spirit.  In  addition,  Mueller’s  an¬ 
notations  are  very  helpful  .ind  explanatory. 

Leo  Hertel 
North  Dal^ota  State  College 

**  Albert  William  Levi.  Philosophy  and  the 
Modern  World.  Bloomington,  Ind.  In¬ 
diana  University  Press.  1959.  xiv  -{-591 
pages.  $7.50. 

Professor  Levi,  whose  affinities  are  in  both 
America  and  Europe,  and  who  associates  him¬ 
self  mainly  with  Alfred  North  Whitehead, 
examines  here  almost  the  total  range  of  the 
philosophical  dilemma  of  modern  man.  He 
deals  first  with  the  problems  of  personal,  social, 
and  rational  fragmentation,  and  then  summa¬ 
rizes  and  analyzes  the  ideas  of  some  sixteen 
major  thinkers  with  relation  to  the  great  con¬ 
temporary  problems.  The  scope  of  the  work 
is  indicated  by  the  following  selection  of 
names:  Toynbee,  Freud,  Lenin,  Einstein, 
Dewey,  Sartre. 

This  is  a  comprehensive  and  penetrating 
study  of  the  first  order,  prodigous  in  scholar¬ 
ship  and  stimulating  in  interpretation. 

Gerhard  Friedrich 
Cedar  Crest  College 

Jack  Finegan.  Light  From  the  Ancient 
Past.  The  Archeological  Backjground  of 
Judaism  and  Christianity.  Princeton,  N.  J. 
Princeton  University  Press.  2nd  ed.,  1959. 
xxxvii  -f-  638  pages,  ill.  -|-  120  plates.  $10. 
This  excellent  introduction  to  Bible  lands, 
first  issued  in  1946,  is  now  revised  and  ex¬ 
panded  to  take  in  such  subjects  as  prehistoric 
Mesopotamia  and  Jericho,  the  older  Baby¬ 
lonian  law  codes,  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  and 
the  newly  found  Coptic  Gnostic  papyri.  There 
are  adequate  maps  and  plans  and  more  than 
two  hundred  illustrations.  The  comprehen¬ 
sive  bibliography  has  been  brought  up  to  1959. 
Even  though  the  price  is  double  that  of  the 
first  edition,  students  of  the  Bible  will  wel¬ 
come  this  basic  survey  by  the  Professor  of  Old 
and  New  Testament  at  the  Pacific  School  of 
Religion. 

John  A.  Wilson 
University  of  Chicago 

*  John  Mander.  Berlin:  The  Eagle  and  the 
Bear.  London.  Barrie  &  Rockliff.  1959. 
viii  4-  193  pages  -|-  7  plates.  21/. 

Die  author  has  rendered  a  valuable  service 
by  writing  this  well  balanced  book  dealing 
with  the  history  of  Berlin  from  its  very  be¬ 
ginnings  in  the  thirteenth  century  until  the 


present.  Mander  not  only  describes  the  political 
growth  of  this  city  but  its  cultural  devclopi- 
ment  as  well.  He  tells  the  story  in  an  interest¬ 
ing  fashion  by  which  the  Bear,  being  the  sym¬ 
bol  and  mascot  of  Berlin,  finds  himself  in 
various  relationships  with  the  Eagle,  repre¬ 
senting  at  first  Prussia,  then  since  1871  the 
Reich  and  from  1933  to  1945  the  Nazi  era. 
This  relationship  at  times  was  a  cordial  one, 
as  for  example  during  the  emergence  of  a 
Prussia  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen¬ 
turies;  at  times  it  was  a  strained  one,  as  for  in¬ 
stance  during  the  Grtiderjahre  when  Berlin 
found  itself  the  capital  of  Bismark’s  Reich.  But 
mostly  the  Bear  appeared  to  have  the  ambition 
to  maintain  his  very  own  nature.  Areas  in 
which  this  seemed  to  be  particularly  true  were 
the  Biedermeierzeit  in  the  first  half  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  the  “gay  Twenties,”  and  again 
during  the  Fifties.  Notwithstanding  the  peace¬ 
ful  character  of  the  Berliner,  he  was  and  is 
still  able  to  show  his  claws  to  any  adversary, 
as  is  so  clearly  shown  in  our  day. 

The  reader  may  occasionally  ask  himself  if 
he  is  reading  a  history  of  Berlin,  of  Prussia, 
or  of  the  entire  Germany  which,  of  course, 
is  only  too  understandable  since  much  of  Prus¬ 
sia’s  or  Germany’s  history  was  made  in  Berlin. 
People  who  lived  in  C^rmany’s  traditional 
capital  made  in  that  city  the  political  and  cul¬ 
tural  history  of  their  country. 

This  book  should  apfieal  today  to  a  wide 
circle  of  readers  and  not  only  to  the  specialist 
in  German  history.  This  city,  standing  be¬ 
tween  East  and  West,  has  been  the  center  of 
World  interest  and  international  tension  for 
some  years  and  it  promises  to  play  this  role  for 
many  more  to  come.  To  be  informed  about 
the  history  and  the  people  of  Berlin  appears  to 
be  a  necessity.  The  visitor  to  this  lively  and  in¬ 
teresting  city  will  find  the  book  a  good  com¬ 
panion  to  the  Baedeker.  Armin  E.  Mrucl(^ 
•  Morgan  State  College 

**  James  Morris.  The  Hashemite  Kings.  New 
York.  Pantheon.  1959.  viii  -|-  208  pages 
-1-  16  plates.  $4.50. 

The  value  of  this  book,  in  the  growing  number 
of  studies  on  the  Near  East  by  observant  and 
itinerant  journalists  in  the  area,  is  that  it  should 
be  a  “must”  in  the  luggage  of  any  casual  or 
scholarly  tourist  who  plans  to  travel  in  the 
kingdoms  and  former  kingdoms  of  the  Hashe¬ 
mite  Dynasty. 

James  Morris,  a  youthful  British  newspaper¬ 
man,  whose  recent  “beats”  have  included  the 
British  Mount  Everest  Expedition  in  1953-54 
and  the  Suez  War  in  1956,  while  reporting  for 
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the  august  British  newspapers  The  Times  of 
London  and  The  Guardian  of  Manchester,  has 
done  a  very  commendable,  concise,  and  highly 
readable  history  of  the  Hashemite  Arab  mon- 
archs  and  their  long  association  with  British 
imperial  power  in  the  Near  East. 

It  is  this  relationship  that  perhaps  American 
or  European  journalists  newly  acquainted  in 
the  area  and  perhaps  suspicious  of  the  long, 
and  for  the  most  part  honorable  relationship 
between  monarchs  of  the  East  and  West  would 
find  hard  to  analy2:e  so  lucidly.  Morris,  like 
most  well-educated  young  Englishmen,  was 
reared  on  the  exploits  of  the  famous  British 
Arabist  T.  E.  Lawrence  and  Feisal  I,  and  of 
the  present  young  King  Hussein  and  the  Bri¬ 
tish  General  Glubb  Pasha.  His  story  tells  of  a 
promise  of  help  made  in  the  days  of  empire  by 
a  powerful  British  general  to  an  ambitious,  but 
hardpressed  Arab  monarch,  a  promise  which 
the  author  says  was  “honored  for  four  genera¬ 
tions.” 

TTie  interesting  approach  of  this  book  is 
summed  up  for  us  by  Morris  himself  when  he 
says,  .  .  the  Anglo-Arab  monarchies  were 
. . .  born  into  the  swirl  of  a  dying  empire  . . . 
for  forty  years  the  friends,  allies,  wards,  pen¬ 
sioners  or  embarrassments  of  Great  Britain.” 

John  D.  Harbron 
Toronto 

**  Henry  Bamford  Parkes.  Gods  and  Men. 
The  Origins  of  Western  Culture.  New 
York.  Knopf.  1959.  xii  -f-  489  +  vii  pages 
16  plates.  $7.50. 

A  book  that  undertakes  to  survey  the  whole 
course  of  western  civilization  and  to  sum¬ 
marize  its  principal  contribution  cannot  fail  to 
omit  much  and  to  make  generalizations  that 
will  not  find  universal  acceptance.  Many  will 
disagree  with  the  author’s  treatment  of  Greek 
history  and  philosophy  and  will  find  much  to 
criticize  in  his  handling  of  the  late  Roman 
period  and  the  growth  of  Christianity  and  the 
Christian  church.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be 
said  that,  to  some  extent,  the  writer  is  breaking 
new  ground,  and  the  errors  and  shortcomings 
of  the  pioneer  will  have  to  be  corrected  by 
later  comers  in  the  field. 

The  book  is  well  illustrated  and  has  what 
should  be  a  useful  bibliography. 

Stuart  R.  T ompl^ins 
London 

**  Alfred  Erich  Senn.  The  Emergence  of 
Modern  Lithuania.  New  York.  Columbia 
University  Press.  1959.  xi  -f“  272  pages,  ill. 
Much  has  been  written  about  the  three  Bal¬ 


tic  Republics,  but  what  makes  this  study  out¬ 
standing  is  that  it  succeeded  in  giving  an  ob¬ 
jective  account  of  the  emergence  of  the  most 
controversial  of  them:  Lithuania.  While  Es¬ 
tonia  and  Latvia  had  to  face  basically  one  for¬ 
midable  enemy,  Soviet  Russia,  Lithuania  was 
tragically  involved  in  a  three-cornered  strug¬ 
gle  among  Germany,  Poland,  and  Soviet  Rus¬ 
sia.  Lithuanian  national  leaders  close  the  lesser 
of  the  three  evils — Germany — as  a  patron  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  stages  of  independence,  which 
was  interpreted  by  the  Allied  Powers  as  pro- 
Germanism.  This  greatly  handicapped  the 
young  Lithuanian  Republic  in  gaining  the 
much  needed  political,  military,  and  financial 
support  from  France,  England,  and  the  United 
States.  In  his  concluding  chapters  Professor 
Senn  brings  out  the  theory  that  although  Lith¬ 
uania  lost  Vilno  to  the  Poles,  the  latter  prevent¬ 
ed  Lithuania’s  absorption  by  the  Bolsheviks 
by  stopping  them  at  the  Vistula. 

Emanuel  Nodel 
Maryland  State  College 

^  F.  J.  P.  Veale.  War  Crimes  Discreetly 
Veiled.  New  York.  Devin-Adair.  1959. 240 
pages,  ill.  -j-  16  plates.  $4. 

There  is  a  revisionism  of  World  War  Two  as 
there  was  of  World  War  One.  For  the  histor¬ 
ian,  there  is  no  res  judicata:  if  true  to  his  call¬ 
ing,  he  is  an  ever-ready  revisionist.  But  there 
is  a  difference  between  the  scholarly  approach 
of  Sidney  B.  Fay,  for  instance,  and  the  virulent 
partisanship  of  Harry  Elmer  Barnes.  This 
book  is  revisionism  of  the  more  blatant  type: 
all  atrocities  ascribed  to  the  Germans  are  clum¬ 
sy  fabrications;  the  deepKlyed  criminals  arc 
found  among  the  Allies.  There  was  a  sincere 
pro-German,  and  even  pro-Nazi  clement 
among  the  Western  Allies:  the  Cliveden  set, 
the  Moseley  gang,  the  “rather  Hitler  than 
Blum”  patriots  in  France.  That  clement  was  si¬ 
lenced  for  a  while,  but  never  completely  sup¬ 
pressed.  In  America,  we  had  historians  of  the 
highest  repute  asserting  that  Roosevelt  tra|>- 
ped  the  innocent  Japanese  into  Pearl  Harbor. 
After  all,  McCarthyism,  not  so  long  ago  a  por¬ 
tent,  was  radical  revisionism.  If  Russia’s  num¬ 
ber  is  indeed  666,  we  should  apologize  to  the 
shade  of  Hidcr,  who  was  attempting  to  save 
civilization.  There  is  a  welcome  tang  in  out¬ 
rageous  paradox,  and  even  a  perverse  book 
may  be  a  useful  challenge.  So  I  took  up  this 
book  with  willing  “sus(>ension  of  belief  and 
disbelief.”  I  found  it  useless  as  history,  and  not 
of  outstanding  merit  even  as  partisan  journal¬ 
ism. 


Albert  Gu^ard(i) 
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*  Denis  Johnston.  In  Search  of  Swift.  New 
York.  Barnes  &  Noble.  1959.  xii  240 
pages  -1-12  plates  -|-  1  map.  $7.50. 

In  this  provocative  and  carefully  documented 
study,  Johnston  tries  to  establish  three  points. 
First,  he  shows  conclusively  that  most  publish¬ 
ed  lives  of  Swift  have  been  contradictory  and 
inaccurate;  future  biographers  will  need  to 
consider  his  work  carefully.  Second,  he  again 
argues  the  frequent  proposal  that  Stella  was 
the  illegitimate  daughter  of  Sir  William  Tem¬ 
ple.  While  his  case  is  not  conclusive,  neither 
is  it  impossible  nor  even  improbable.  Third 
and  most  important,  he  tries  to  show  that  Swift 
himself  was  the  natural  son  of  Sir  John  Temple 
and  that  dangers  of  incest  charges  prevented 
him  from  marrying  Stella.  Such  a  theory 
would  obviously  clear  up  many  mysteries 
ranging  from  the  odd  Whitehaven  kidnap¬ 
ping  escapade  through  Swift’s  hostility  to  his 
uncle  Godwin  to  the  bizarre  presence  of  con¬ 
stant  chaperons  during  the  Irish  years  with 
Stella.  Unfortunately,  the  evidence  presently 
available  seems  too  debatable  and  ambiguous 
to  be  thoroughly  convincing.  Yet  the  mysteries 
still  remain,  and  Johnston’s  valiant  attempt  to 
solve  them  deserves  careful  study. 

David  P.  French 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

**  Benjamin  Keen,  ed.  &  tr.  The  Life  of  the 
Admiral  Christopher  Columbus  by  His 
Son  Ferdinand.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
Rutgers  University  Press.  1959.  xxxii  -]- 
316  pages,  ill.  $7.50. 

Long  regarded  as  an  important  source  by  bio¬ 
graphers  of  Christopher  Columbus,  this  fa¬ 
mous  account  by  his  scholarly  son  Ferdinand 
has  now  been  translated  into  English  and  an¬ 
notated  by  Benjamin  Keen,  compiler  of  Read¬ 
ings  in  Latin  American  Civilization.  The  book 
has  a  curious  history.  Written  in  Spanish  and 
found  among  the  author’s  effects  upon  his 
death,  the  manuscript  was  sold  by  Ferdinand’s 
nephew  to  a  Genoese  physician,  who  had  it 
translated  into  Italian  and  published  in  1571. 
It  is  the  Italian  version  which  Keen  has  trans¬ 
lated,  the  Spanish  original  having  been  lost. 

The  fact  that  Ferdinand  wrote  partly  to  vin¬ 
dicate  his  father’s  reputation,  which  the  Span¬ 
ish  Crown  had  sought  to  belittle,  explains  why 
the  book  did  not  appear  earlier  in  Spanish.  It 
is  polemical  and  bitter  in  places,  yet  the  over¬ 
all  impression  which  it  creates  is  one  of 
warmth,  rather  than  of  bias. 

Although  of  special  interest  to  Hispanists 
and  historians,  this  biography  should  appeal 


also  to  the  general  reader.  The  adventures  of 
the  Discoverer,  as  told  here  in  plain,  straight¬ 
forward  prose,  have  few  equals  in  fiction;  and 
the  complex  character  of  Columbus  emerges  in 
sharper  relief  through  Ferdinand’s  intimate 
reporting. 

Donald  /.  Alderson 
Research  Triangle  Institute 

^  Siao-yu.  Mao  Tse-tung  and  I  Were  Beg¬ 
gars.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Syracuse  University 
Press.  1959.  xviii  -|-  266  pages,  ill.  $6. 

The  author  was  for  many  years  Mao’s  close 
friend,  later  a  Nationalist  official  and  now  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Sino-International  Library,  Mon¬ 
tevideo,  Uruguay.  They  met  when  students 
at  Shangsha  in  1912.  Two  years  later  they  co¬ 
founded  The  New  Study  Association,  a  stu¬ 
dent  group  distinguished  by  sober  awareness  of 
the  need  for  disciplined  political  action  as 
against  day-dreaming  and  debate.  While  Siao 
was  a  student  in  France,  Mao  converted  the 
larger  part  of  this  group  to  Communism,  and 
in  1921  was  a  delegate  at  the  founding  of  the 
CCP  in  a  boat  on  South  Lake,  Chiahsing. 

Tfiese  years  were  crucial  in  Mao’s  intellect¬ 
ual  development  from  a  farm  boy  reading  his¬ 
torical  chronicles,  through  stages  of  irritation 
with  the  ineptitude  and  indignities  of  a  crumb¬ 
ling  society,  to  the  final  fork  in  the  road — 
where  Mao  is  reported  saying:  “Pressure  (on 
people)  is  the  very  essence  of  politics’’  while, 
for  Siao,  the  only  true  politics  was  persuasion. 
Extensive  historical  notes  by  Robert  C.  North 
are*invaluable.  The  book  is  a  first  rate  account 
of  the  origins  of  social  revolution. 

Philip  S,  Haring 
Knox  College 

**  Robert  H.  Elias,  ed.  Letters  of  Theodore 
Dreiser.  3  vols.  Philadelphia.  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Press.  1959.  1,067  pages  -|-  9 
plates.  $18. 

This  selection  of  almost  six  hundred  letters 
written  by  Dreiser  between  1897  and  1945  was 
made  on  the  principle  that  each  should — either 
by  tone  or  by  subject — reveal  something  of 
Dreiser’s  point  of  view.  The  general  profile 
of  Dreiser  which  gradually  emerges  from  the 
letters  is  that  of  a  vigorous,  but  lonely  and  self- 
isolated  personality.  Thus,  as  can  be  seen  in  the 
letters  to  Edgar  Lee  Masters,  Sherwood  An¬ 
derson,  and  especially  H.  L.  Mencken,  Drei¬ 
ser  seemed  to  maintain  most  of  his  friendships 
on  an  arm’s-length  basis.  He  responded  eagerly 
to  sympathy  and  affection,  but  he  was  invari¬ 
ably  adamant  in  his  determination  to  keep  in- 
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violate  his  most  inward  self.  And  perhaps  this 
voluntary  isolation  kept  him  apart  from  the 
main  literary  movements  of  1912  and  after. 
TTiere  is  no  mention  in  his  letters  of  Pound, 
Eliot,  Hart  Crane,  or  Hemingway  and  merely 
the  barest  passing  references  to  Frost  and 
Faulkner.  The  letters  seem  to  indicate  that 
Dreiser’s  aesthetic,  philosophic,  and  social 
ideals  were  completely  framed  by  the  turn  of 
the  century,  and  the  next  forty-five  years  were 
mainly  devoted  to  following  already  marked- 
out  directions. 

In  letters  to  more  intimate  friends — George 
Sterling,  George  Douglas,  Llewelyn  Powys, 
and  Charles  Fort — Dreiser  exhibits  his  abid¬ 
ing  interest  in  mysticism,  science,  and  pseudo¬ 
science.  Other  letters  parade  his  inevitable 
quarrels  with  his  many  publishers  and  with 
the  administrative  mind  in  its  many  varieties. 
And  his  lusty  readiness  for  a  fight — his  in¬ 
transigent  demand  to  give  instant  and  unequi¬ 
vocal  voice  to  any  fancied  slight  or  injustice — 
recalls  unmistakably  the  individualism  of 
Mark  Twain  in  many  letters.  This  selection 
offers  a  wealth  of  material  illuminating  the 
one  American  writer  of  great  stature  who  came 
closest  to  achieving  the  ideal  objectivity  of 
Naturalism,  and,  if  for  no  other  reason,  it  is 
thus  an  important  book.  The  Notes  are  judi¬ 
cious  and  helpful;  one  regrets  only  the  absence 
of  a  brief  chronological  synopsis  of  Dreiser’s 
life  to  accompany  the  text.  Earl  H.  Rovit 
University  of  Louisville 

**  Stanton  A.  Coblentz.  The  Long  Road  to 
Humanity.  New  York.  Yoseloff.  1959.  494 
pages.  $6. 

Yoseloff  called  attention  to  his  author,  the 
poet,  essayist,  historian  Coblentz,  with  a  full- 
page  ad  because  he  felt  this  book  to  be  so  im¬ 
portant  that  he  wanted  others  to  think  about 
it.  The  book  is  important.  It  concerns  only  one 
question:  Shall  man  who  has  now  the  pwwer 
to  destroy  all  living  and  future  beings  with 
one  atomic  war  use  this  power  to  destruction 
or  not?  Shall  man  forever  waver  between 
hysterical  fear,  weak  sadism,  cruel  murder, 
vengefulness  and  that  nobility  which  makes 
him  human?  The  notion  that  there  is  a  moral 
evolution  is  not  shared  by  the  author.  This  is 
not  a  question  of  mechanical  necessity  by 
which  man  would  suddenly  become  good  and 
then  ever  better.  Blastings  of  integrated 
schools,  putting  the  question  as  in  Alleg’s  book, 
starving  fellow  men  for  the  sake  of  cheap 
prices,  feeling  democratic  and  rightful  vfhen 
one  withholds  equal  rights  from  others  is 
going  on  right  now,  here  and  abroad.  The 


author,  from  an  immense  reading,  leads  us 
from  the  Roman  arena  through  ethnological 
examples,  through  the  Inquisition  to  the  child 
labor  economy  of  1900  into  the  present,  always 
pointing  out  the  thumbs-up  side  of  the  picture 
when  he  has  shown  the  cry  for  “Kill  him” 
in  its  horrible  effectiveness.  How  far  the  ethi¬ 
cal  question  can  remain  the  individual’s  choice, 
how  far  it  must  be  institutionalized  in  a  Rechts- 
stoat  of  some  sort  is  not  analyzed.  But  the 
concreteness  of  the  examples  makes  one  shud¬ 
der  when  one  considers  what  power  every 
little  man  in  almost  every  big  or  little  country 
may  soon  have  at  his  disposal,  if  only  he  gets 
to  the  top  and  can  throw  the  switch. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

**  Marjorie  Fiske.  Book^  Selection  and  Cen¬ 
sorship.  Berkeley,  Calif.  University  of 
California  Press.  1959.  xi  145  pages. 
$3.75. 

Marjorie  Fiske’s  thorough  and  scholarly 
study,  done  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  School 
of  Librarianship  of  the  University  of  Califor¬ 
nia  at  Berkeley  and  the  Fund  for  the  Republic, 
is  rather  disturbing.  What  she  is  primarily  con¬ 
cerned  with  is  the  people’s  right  to  read  as  re¬ 
flected  in  the  selection  of  books  by  school  and 
public  libraries  in  California,  how  books  are 
rejected  or,  if  controversial,  how  they  are  so 
frequently  either  not  purchased  in  the  first 
place  or  removed  from  public  shelves  at  signs 
of  protest.  The  period  of  study  is  from  1956 
to  1958,  when  the  aberrations  of  the  McCarthy 
frenzy  were  still  making  fearful  impact.  While 
the  author  cites  many  examples  of  courageous 
librarians,  her  study  shows  that  eighty-two 
per  cent  of  the  ninety-one  circulating  libraries 
examined  place  restrictions  on  controversial 
books.  When  this  percentage  figure  is  equated 
with  the  initial  caution — and  caution  seemed 
to  be  a  general  characteristic  of  the  librarians  in 
book  selection — in  buying  books  of  this  charac¬ 
ter,  the  extent  of  the  restrictions  on  freedom  to 
read  become  more  apparent.  Furthermore, 
many  librarians  who  might  otherwise  be  more 
liberal  in  their  selections  are  restricted  by  libra¬ 
ry  boards  or  other  approving  agencies.  Marjo¬ 
rie  Fiske  found  that  librarians  trained  in  li¬ 
brary  schools  felt  a  greater  obligation  to  the 
book  borrower’s  rights  to  access  to  ideas  than 
the  untrained.  Although  limited  to  one  state, 
the  book  should  be  required  reading  for  any¬ 
one  interested  in  the  increasingly  serious  prob¬ 
lem  of  censorship,  hidden  as  well  as  overt,  of 
ideas  in  the  United  States.  Joseph  A.  Brandt 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 
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*  Denis  Diderot.  A  Diderot  Pictorial  En¬ 
cyclopedia  of  Trades  and  Industry.  2  vols. 
Charles  Coulston  Gillispie,  ed.  New  York. 
Dover.  1959.  xxx  +  890  pages,  ill.  $18.50. 
This  handsome  two-volume,  boxed  set  presents 
a  selection  of  485  pages  from  Diderot’s  Die- 
tionnaire  Raisonn^  des  Sciences,  des  Arts,  et 
des  Metiers  (1763-1772).  With  considerable 
acumen,  Charles  Gillespie  manages  to  com¬ 
press  the  pictorial  Essence  of  the  original  ten- 
volume  work,  the  general  drift  of  its  articles, 
and  even  its  atmosphere  of  comprehensiveness 
into  two  typographically  impeccable  tomes. 

All  readers  interested  in  the  cultural  davor 
of  the  eighteenth  century  will  find  here  graphic 
representations  of  the  vocational  arts — full-siz¬ 
ed  versions  of  Diderot’s  plates — which  by  their 
very  humaneness  of  conception  (workers  in 
characteristic  garbs,  endowed  with  distinctive 
physiognomies  are  shown  implementing  all 
practical  arts  from  cheesemaking  to  uphols¬ 
tery)  have  a  Hogarthian  dimension  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  great  documentary  value. 

If  criticism  can  be  made,  it  would  touch 
the  editor’s  preface  which  dwells  on  Diderot 
bio-bibliography  to  the  almost  total  exclusion 
of  a  general  discussion  of  the  Dictionnaire’s 
Enlightenment  background:  this  reviewer 
feels  that  Charles  Gillispie  has  here  missed  a 
chance  to  deef)en  the  value  of  his  careful  com¬ 
pilation  for  historians  of  ideas.  Nonetheless, 
for  the  sake  of  its  illustrations  alone,  this  En¬ 
cyclopedia  deserves  a  place  in  all  libraries  un¬ 
provided  with  the  original  Dictionnaire. 

Wolfgang  Bernard  Fleischmann 
Emory  University 

William  Jaggard.  Shal^espeare  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  New  York.  Ungar.  1959.  xxiv 
pages,  ill.  -|-  729  2<ol  pages  -|-  24  plates. 
$12.50. 

This  is  a  reprint  of  the  monumental  and — as 
the  publisher  says — indispensable  Jaggard  Bib¬ 
liography  of  1911.  What  more  need  one  say — 
except,  of  course,  that  it  is  now  almost  fifty 
years  old,  during  which  time  the  bibliography 
has  proliferated,  if  nothing  else.  The  Jaggard 
Bibliography  is  once  more  available,  to  any¬ 
one  with  $12.50  to  spend  on  it,  and  the  pub¬ 
lisher  is  to  be  congratulated.  Jaggard  is  to 
bibliography  what  Johnson  is  to  lexicography, 
or  almost:  one  doesn’t  read  bibliographies  for 


pleasure,  but  one  can  easily  linger  over  the 
odd  bits  of  information,  encyclopedic,  as  the 
compiler  thought,  and  over  the  wonderfully 
amusing  “historical  introduction”  in  which 
Jaggard  quoted  over  fifty  authorities,  all  of 
whom  seemed  to  agree  that  Shakespeare  was  a 
great  poet.  This  is  not  only  an  extremely  im¬ 
portant  bibliography,  but  an  archeological 
treasure  as  well. 

C.  G.  Thayer 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

**  J.  Tuzo  Wilson.  One  Chinese  Moon.  New 
York.  Hill  &  Wang.  1959.  xiii  -|-  274  pages 
-f-  8  plates  -f-  1  map.  $4.95. 

A  Canadian  geophysicist.  Professor  Wilson, 
while  attending  in  Moscow  the  committee 
meeting  to  organize  the  International  Geo¬ 
physical  Year,  conceived  the  idea  of  visiting 
Communist  China.  This  book  describes  his 
journey  from  the  time  he  boarded  the  Trans- 
Siberian  train  to  the  time  he  passed  through 
the  barbed-wire  fence  into  Hong  Kong  a 
month  later. 

Wilson’s  account  has  several  advantages  over 
similar  accounts  of  visits  to  Red  China.  As  a 
scientist,  he  records  his  observations  with  a 
rare  objectivity,  and  opinions  in  which  emo¬ 
tion  or  partiality  may  be  involved  are  indicated 
as  such.  As  a  Canadian,  he  is  able  to  observe 
China  with  considerable  political  objectivity. 
As  a  Western  traveler,  his  itinerary  took  him 
into  regions  and  institutions  not  included  in 
the  planned  tours  usually  described  by  official 
visitors.  Thus,  by  persistence  he  was  finally 
allowed  to  travel  from  Russia  to  China  by 
train,  not  air,  and  after  nine  days  in  Peking  to 
visit  the  ancient  city  of  Sian  and  the  growing 
frontier  metropolis  of  Lanchow,  and  to  travel 
the  north-south  railroad  from  Chenghsein  to 
Canton. 

In  this  revealing  glimpse  of  contemporary 
China,  the  constructive  accomplishments  of 
the  present  regime  are  justly  acknowledged, 
and  their  cost  in  thought-control  is  revealed 
in  his  conversations  with  his  official  interpreter. 
Of  particular  value  are  the  reports  on  educa¬ 
tional  and  scientific  institutions,  in  which 
Wilson  was  especially  interested  and  well 
qualified  to  give  judgment. 

John  L.  Bishop 
Harvard  University 
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(For  other  BooJ{s  in  Various  Languages, 

**  Manuel  dc  Pcdrolo.  U na  selva  com  la  leva. 
Barcelona.  Destine.  1960.  241  pages.  75 
ptes. 

What  seems  at  first  a  racy  rogue  novel  finally 
results  in  a  deep  probing  into  the  character  of 
erratic  Angela  and  introspective  Ignasi,  who 
meet  by  chance  on  the  train  as  she  flees  from 
her  village  for  a  more  adventurous  life  in  his 
native  Barcelona.  While  our  attention  is  de¬ 
lightfully  centered  on  her  surprising  antics, 
we  gradually  become  acquainted  with  both 
just  as  one  naturally  does  in  real  life  through 
the  flashbacks  of  cleverly  arranged  intervening 
chapters.  Tension  mounts  but  it  is  not  until 
the  very  last  word  that  we  realize  that  she  has 
murdered  him  in  a  holdup  by  two  of  her  un¬ 
savory  friends. 

A  very  welcome  addition  to  the  several  ex¬ 
cellent  novels  of  this  author. 

Josephine  de  Boer 
Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

**  Joan  Fuster.  Judicis  finals.  Palma  de 
Mallorca.  Moll.  1960.  109  pages.  20  ptes. 

A  collection  of  terse,  penetrating  aphorisms 
is  presented  by  the  Valencian  poet  and  critic 
who  compiled  La  poesia  catalana  (1956)  (see 
B.A.  32:2,  p.  203),  the  Antologia  de  la  poesia 
valenciana  (1956),  Antologia  pohica  d'Ausias 
March  (1959)  where  the  fifteenth  century  ori¬ 
ginal  conveniently  faces  a  modern  version  on 
the  opposite  page,  and  Recull  de  contes  valen- 
cians  (1958). 

Fuster  has  now  emerged  as  one  of  the  ablest 
Catalan  essayists.  His  evolution  of  realism  in 
the  plastic  arts  in  Descridit  de  la  realitat 
(1955),  his  reflections  on  persons  and  themes 
of  universal  interest  in  Figures  de  temps 
(1959)  and  Indagacions  possibles  (1958)  (see 
B.A.  33:2,  p.  231)  with  its  notable  refutation 
of  the  current  trend  towards  anti-nationalism 
is  fittingly  crowned  by  these  Judicis  finals. 

Previously  scattered  through  various  liter¬ 
ary  journals,  they  here  appear  in  five  main 
chapters  devoted  to  the  mystery  of  human  ex¬ 
istence,  die  cause  of  personal  idiosyncrasies, 
literature,  politics,  and  justice.  Based  on  a 
broad,  deep  Mediterranean  conception  of  life, 
they  have  the  sharp,  brilliant  conception  of  the 
La  Rochefoucauld  epigram,  often  hitting  the 
nail  exaedy  on  the  head  as  in  the  summariza¬ 
tion  of  Renan,  Proust,  Gide,  Joyce,  Whitman, 
Poe,  and  Eugeni  d’Ors.  It  is  impossible  ade- 
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see  ‘^Headliners’*) 

quately  to  review  the  riches  o^  such  a  work, 
which  the  reader  will  enjoy  savoring  for  him¬ 
self.  Josephine  de  Boer 

Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

**  Gaziel.  Tots  els  camins  duen  a  Roma: 
Histdria  d'un  desti,  1893-1914.  Barcelona. 
Aedos.  2nd  ed.,  1959.  494  pages  31 
plates.  275  ptes. 

These  memoirs  constitute  a  mine  of  detailed 
and  engagingly  presented  information,  mainly 
about  life  in  Barcelona  during  the  two  dec¬ 
ades  preceding  the  author’s  assignment  in 
France  as  war  correspondent  for  La  Vanguar- 
dia,  a  publication  he  served  with  distinction 
between  1914  and  1936.  Together  with  topics 
which  have  quickly  demonstrated  their  re¬ 
gional  interest  are  others  appealing  to  all  stu¬ 
dents  of  Hispanic  culture,  such  as  public  re¬ 
action  to  the  Spanish-American  War  or  stu¬ 
dent-faculty  relationships  at  the  University  of 
Barcelona. 

Figuratively  speaking,  “Rome”  meant  for 
the  young  Gaziel  (pseud,  of  Agustin  Calvet) 
the  eventual  discovery  of  his  proper  vocation 
as  a  journalist  rather  than  as  a  scholar.  In  a 
sense  the  foreign  roads  he  actually  traveled  led 
most  often  to  Paris,  the  scene  of  the  most 
poignant  experience  of  his  life  and  one  that 
contributed  decisively  to  an  outlook  which  re¬ 
mains  fatalistic,  though  new  tempered  by  se¬ 
renity.  Daniel  S.  Keller 

University  of  California  at  Davis 

**  Niels  Aage  Barfoed.  Verden  er  et  flyve- 
sand.  Kpbenhavn.  Lohse.  1960.  218  pages. 
This  piquant,  sentimental  novel-biography  of 
Ambrosius  Stub  bubbles  with  love  of  nature,  of 
the  poetic  art,  and  of  man’s  wandering  in 
search  of  himself.  Stub,  one  of  Denmark’s 
lyric  poets,  died  in  1756,  poor  and  alone,  with 
his  life  a  record  of  the  troubles  and  privations 
of  those  in  his  class  who  could  not  make  their 
voices  heard.  Barfoed  gives  a  glimmering 
sketch  of  this  eighteenth  century  poet,  but  little 
of  his  songs  ahd  poems,  and  shows  the  well- 
springs  of  Stub’s  poetic  genius  from  his  boy¬ 
hood  on  Fyn  through  his  student  years,  and 
concludes  with  his  experiences  as  a  teacher  at 
a  private  school  where  he  loved  what  he  taught 
and  taught  what  he  loved. 

Raymond  E.  Lindgren 
Long  Beach  State  College 
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*  Frank  Jaeger.  Cinna-  og  andre  digte.  K0- 
benhavn.  Gyldendai.  1959.  90  pages.  12.75 
kr. 

From  the  start,  a  danger  for  Frank  Jaeger  has 
been  that  he  would  become  the  lyric  counter¬ 
part  of  Copenhagen’s  legendary  dejlige  piger, 
good  to  look  at  but  slipping  easily  from  charm 
into  vulgarity,  good  to  meet  but  all  too  gen¬ 
erous  with  gifts.  In  Cinna,  Jaeger  demon¬ 
strates  that  he  can  play  in  minor  keys  (“Mere 
en  m0rkerzd”),  that  he  can  observe  not  only 
himself  but  others  (see  in  particular  the  fine 
poem  called  “Grand  Hotel”),  and  that  he 
knows  world  literature  quite  as  well  as  his 
more  serious  contemporaries  do,  although  he 
has  not  begun  to  quote  from  the  Chinese  or 
the  Aztec.  May  one  dare  to  hope  that  Her¬ 
mann  Hesse’s  Scandinavian  reputation  will 
be  punctured  by  Jaeger’s  quatrain  on  the  for¬ 
mer’s  novels?)  Perhaps  Jaeger,  heeding  the 
warnings  of  critics,  has  decided  to  settle  down; 
I  am  the  poet  Cinna.  Frightened,  I 
See  known  shadows  grow  and  multiply. 

And  some  day  a  new  Frank  Jaeger  will  do  to 
him  what  he  has  done  to  the  Goethe  of  Mon- 
tagnola. 

George  C.  Schoolfield 
University  of  Cincinnati 

**  Frits  Huel.  Het  bedolven  prieel.  Den 
Haag.  Leopold.  1959.  79  pages.  3.90  fl. 
This  is  a  story,  simply  told,  of  the  love  of  a  man 
for  his  wife.  He  builds  her  a  small  summer 
house  to  which  he  and  she  may  retreat  and 
where  they  may  share  each  other’s  thoughts 
without  interruption. 

The  site  of  the  house  is  acquired  for  devel¬ 
opment  as  a  housing  area.  The  house  is  de¬ 
stroyed  but  the  symbolic  significance,  as  repre¬ 
senting  the  love-relationship  between  two  peo¬ 
ple,  endures. 

In  a  world  of  change  and  deterioration  it  is 
refreshing  to  read  a  book  which  acclaims  the 
verities  which  remain.  The  absence  of  moral¬ 
izing  is  commendable. 

Peter  Veltman 
Wheaton  (Ill.)  CoUege 

**  Antoinette  Neijsscl.  De  onvolmaahte 
schur\.  Amsterdam.  De  Arbeiderspers. 
1959.  235  pages.  5.50  fl. 

This  is  the  first  novel  from  the  pen  of  this  au¬ 
thor.  The  work  demonstrates  engaging  psy¬ 
chological  insight  and  significant  writing  abil¬ 
ity.  The  feminine  insights  and  subtleties  lend 
a  fine  touch  to  the  novel. 

Richard  Edix  is  the  convincing  main  charac¬ 
ter.  But,  a  constellation  of  equally  convincing 


minor  characters  accentuates  his  undesirable 
traits.  In  spite  of  all  of  Richard’s  desire  to 
become  a  scoundrel,  his  ideal  is  never  achieved. 

One  is  tempted  to  share  with  European  re¬ 
viewers  the  anticipation  of  even  greater  things 
to  come  from  the  pen  of  this  author. 

Peter  Veltman 
Wheaton  (Ill.)  College 

**  Conny  Sluysmans.  Spiegelbeeld.  Den 
Haag.  Leopold.  1959.  114  pages.  4.90  fl. 
Carmen  Tendresse  is  the  child  of  an  unwed 
mother  and  a  Spanish  father  whose  identity 
Carmen  does  not  know.  She  loves  her  mother 
dearly.  When  Carmen  is  twenty-five,  her 
mother  dies. 

Carmen  seeks  to  follow  her  mother’s  exam¬ 
ple.  She  succeeds  in  “vamping”  a  married  man 
and  lives  with  him  for  three  days.  But  the 
affair  proves  a  mere  minor  league  image  of 
her  mother’s  escapade. 

To  this  reviewer,  there  is  little  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  this  book  from  others  having  the 
same  theme,  except  the  futile,  unconvincing 
effort  to  reconcile  God’s  interest  in  the  matter 
with  man’s  determination  to  overthrow  so¬ 
ciety’s  conventions  regarding  marriage. 

Peter  Veltman 
Wheaton  (Ill.)  College 

*  Alfred  Kossmann.  De  veldtocht  en  andere 
gedichten.  Amsterdam.  Querido.  1959. 
32  pages.  3.90  fl. 

In  De  veldtocht,  a  cycle  of  poems,  Kossmann 
has  analyzed  the  dilemma  posed  by  war  as  it 
presents  itself  to  an  invading  army  of  normal 
human  beings  possessing  average  feelings  of 
decency.  In  doing  this  he  has  used  strong,  pro¬ 
saic  language.  The  soldiers  are  faced  with  the 
bitter  choice  of  bringing  horror  or  becoming 
the  victims  of  it.  Though  they  might  try  to 
forget  any  moral  principles,  they  can  not  do  so 
while  seeing  children,  dead  or  alive,  who  be¬ 
come  symbols  of  innocence.  The  problem  has 
troubled  the  poet  and  it  must  trouble  his  read¬ 
ers  too,  for  it  presents  the  question  head-on, 
perhaps  too  realistically  to  remain  poetry. 

The  .same  philosophy  of  cynicism  and  de¬ 
spair  and  of  ultimate  resignation  prevails 
throughout  the  book.  However,  the  language 
there  is  richer,  the  general  theme  has  been 
worked  out  more  symbolically. 

Since  the  publication  of  his  first  book  Het 
vuurwer\  (1946)  written  in  regular  stanzas 
and  of  De  Boshel^s  (1954)  Kossmann  has  be¬ 
come  more  and  more  cynical  and  disillusioned, 
and  his  forms  have  become  freer.  Perhaps  his 
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Intellectual  honesty  or  some  untold  p>ersonal 
experience  have  made  him  so. 

T.  W.  L.  Scheltema 
Library  of  Congress 

C.  J.  Kelk.  Leven  van  Slauerhoff.  Amster¬ 
dam.  Van  Kampen.  1959.  264  pages  -f-  4 
plates. 

Kelk,  one  of  Slauerhoff’s  few  intimate  friends, 
was  perfectly  qualified  to  write  this  biography 
for  which  he  used  both  printed  and  unprinted 
sources,  as  well  as  personal  recollections.  He 
could  have  approached  this  task,  assigned  to 
him  by  the  Netherlands  government,  in  any 
of  the  three  following  ways:  (1)  strictly  relat¬ 
ing  the  facts  without  correlating  these  with 
Slauerhoff’s  literary  production,  (2)  mainly 
telling  the  history  of  his  literary  work,  or  (3) 
relating  the  facts  and  the  works  with  each  oth¬ 
er.  Generally  speaking,  he  has  chosen  the  third 
alternative.  He  added  yet  another  element: 
analysis  of  Slauerhoff’s  very  complicated  per¬ 
sonality,  which  was  anything  but  typically 
Dutch. 

There  are  very  few  quotations  from  poems 
in  the  book,  but  more  passages  from  newspa¬ 
per  articles.  When  he  mentions  or  quotes 
from  Slauerhoff’s  important  Dagboef^^,  no 
doubt  the  most  direct  clue  to  the  man,  Kelk 
obviously  has  left  out  passages  which  would 
have  offended  some  readers.  This  is  under¬ 
standable,  though  not  really  excusable,  for 
Slauerhoff  has  been  called  the  Baudelaire  of 
Leeu warden  (the  place  of  his  birth)  and  also 
has  been  designated  as  a  poete  maudit.  Slauer¬ 
hoff  is  generally  considered  one  of  the  greatest 
poets  of  his  generation  although  Herman  van 
den  Bergh  has  lately  come  out  with  a  severe 
criticism  of  his  work.  Slauerhoff’s  lifelong 
struggle  to  find  an  inner  balance  while  living 
in  a  society  where  mediocrity  and  conformity 
were  prevalent,  made  him  a  lonesome  man. 
His  extremely  sensual  nature  drove  him  into 
the  arms  of  many  women,  none  of  whom  gave 
him  permanent  satisfaction.  He  could  never 
settle  down,  and  being  a  medical  man,  he  spent 
his  most  productive  years  as  a  ship’s  surgeon. 
This  brought  his  restless  nature  in  contact  with 
the  Far  East  and  Middle  and  South  America, 
the  source  of  inspiration  for  most  of  his  work. 

Kelk  has  written  a  very  readable,  even  at 
times  fascinating  biography  and  has  followed 
his  own  prescription  faithfully.  One  reads  it 
with  much  interest.  Yet  one  feels  that  this 
work  is  not  the  last  word  on  Slauerhoff  (on 
whom  much  has  already  been  written),  which 
is  not  to  say  that  it  is  not  valuable.  Any  com¬ 
plicated  literary  figure  as  Slauerhoff  has 


shown  himself  to  be  in  his  short  but  active  life 
(1898-1936)  can  stand  much  comment  and 
still  remain  interesting  for  many  generations. 

T.  W.  L.  Scheltema 
Library  of  Congress 

^  Filip  de  Pillecyn.  Verzameld  wer\.  3  vols. 
Leuven.  Clauwaert.  n.d.  591,  581,  470 
pages. 

This  deluxe  edition  of  De  Pillecyn’s  work  in¬ 
cludes  all  but  the  biographical  writings  and  es¬ 
says  by  the  author.  Fifteen  hundred  auto¬ 
graphed  numbered  copies  of  the  edition  were 
available. 

De  Pillecyn  lovers  can  be  grateful  for  this 
well-printed  and  well-bound  edition  of  the 
works  of  this  capable  and  original  writer.  In¬ 
cluded,  of  course,  are  the  well-known  “Blauw- 
baard,”  “Monsieur  Hawarden,”  “Hans  van 
Malmedy,”  “Schaduwen,”  and  other  favorites 
in  the  Pillecyn  “Human  Comedy.” 

The  provocative  sketches  throughout  the 
work  as  well  as  those  embossed  on  the  cover 
add  a  much-appreciated  touch  to  an  already- 
appreciated  effort.  Peter  Veltman 

Wheaton  (Ill.)  College 

**  Rene  Verbeeck.  De  dichter  H.  Marsman. 
Lier.  Bladen  voor  de  px)ezie.  1959.  175 
pages. 

This  book  is  a  thematic  and  stylistic  study  of 
the  poetry  of  H.  Marsman  (born  in  1899  and 
lost  at  sea  on  a  torpedoed  ship  in  1940),  one  of 
the  most  important  poets  of  the  Netherlands  in 
the  period  between  the  two  World  Wars.  The 
author  shows  the  development  of  Marsman’s 
attitudes  towards  the  cosmos,  towards  nature, 
and  himself  as  having  proceeded  in  three 
stages:  first,  a  youthful  escape  into  a  vague 
kind  of  identification  of  his  ego  with  cosmic 
processes;  secondly,  a  period  of  reaction  charac¬ 
terized  finally  by  a  conviction  of  hopelessness 
and  helplessness  in  the  face  of  reality;  and, 
finally,  by  a  mature  and  settled  conviction  that 
the  only  escape  from  this  lay  in  the  determina¬ 
tion  to  be  creative  and  thus  to  contribute  to 
the  cultural  development  of  the  world.  This 
book  is  not  only  a  thoroughly  competent  work 
of  literary  scholarship  but  is  in  its  own  right  a 
contribution  to  literature.  Marten  ten  Hoor 
University  of  Alabama 

*  Paul  Possemiers.  Inwijding.  Antwerpen. 

De  Sikkel.  1959.  33  pages.  45  Bel.  fr. 
Though  all  but  a  few  of  the  poems  of  this  book 
are  more  or  less  experimental,  they  are  all 
meaningful  and  are  obviously  the  outcome  of 
real  experience,  not  an  Intellectual  play  on 
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words.  Their  high  quality  and  the  great  va¬ 
riety  of  themes  and  techniques  are  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  author’s  severe  self<riticism  exer¬ 
cised  when  selecting  them  from  what  must 
have  been  a  much  larger  number. 

These  poems  show  the  whole  gamut  of 
moods  from  confusion  (“Confusie”),  desola¬ 
tion  (“Desolatie”),  and  failure  (“Failliet”),  to 
hope  (“Toekomst”  and  “Bespiegelend”).  Ev¬ 
ery  poem  is  a  unit  within  itself,  an  arrange¬ 
ment  and  succession  of  words  into  images  re¬ 
verberating  with  the  poet’s  deep  feeling  and 
his  successful  attempt  to  communicate  that 
emotion  to  himself  and  to  the  reader.  A  poetry- 
minded  person  will  be  able  to  follow  the  truly 
phenomenal  concentration  of  thought  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Possemier’s  work.  “Tweelicht,” 
which  expresses  the  feeling  of  doubt,  shows 
this  concentration  to  a  marked  degree.  The 
trends  of  realism  and  mysticism,  so  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Dutch  poetry  throughout  its  long 
history  since  the  thirteenth  century,  are  per¬ 
haps  best  shown  in  “Ode,”  which  stands  out  as 
one  of  the  best  in  the  book. 

T.  W.  L.  Scheltema 
Library  of  Congress 

Bruorren  Halbertsma.  Rimen  en  Teltsjes. 

J.  P.  Wiersma,  ed.  Boalsert.  Osinga.  1959. 

594  pages,  ill.  25  fl. 

No  Frisian  book  published  during  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  has  remained  as  popular  as  the 
Rimen  en  Teltsjes  by  the  three  Halbertsma 
brothers.  This  popularity  is  perhaps  not  un¬ 
deserved,  for  nowhere  else  does  one  find  the 
life  and  culture  of  Friesland  in  that  era  more 
interestingly  and  strikingly  reflected.  The 
book,  a  miscellany  of  verse  and  prose,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  without  its  literary  shortcomings. 
Yet  much  of  the  poetry  of  Dr.  Ecltsje,  strongly 
influenced  by  German  Romanticism,  contin¬ 
ues  to  appeal  by  reason  of  its  sincerity,  ten¬ 
derness,  and  melody;  and  the  prose  fiction  of 
his  brothers  Joast  and  Tsjalling  remains  fresh 
because  of  its  telling  description,  lively  wit, 
and  striking  characterization. 

Having  been  on  the  best-seller  list  for  dec¬ 
ades,  this  literary  monument  now  appears  in 
a  modern  and  attractive  edition.  The  editor 
of  this  seventh  printing,  by  bringing  the  spell¬ 
ing  up  to  date  and  removing  some  of  the  ar¬ 
chaisms,  has  made  the  book  inviting  and  read¬ 
able  for  the  modern  man.  The  three  new  pho¬ 
tographs  of  the  authors  and  the  ninety  excel¬ 
lent  drawings  by  Ids  Wiersma  will  help  to 
endear  this  book  also  to  future  generations. 

Bernard  /.  Fridsma,  Sr. 

Calvin  College 


*  Zsigmond  Moricz.  SzegSny  embere\  6t  el- 
beszelis.  Budapest.  Magyar  Helikon.  1960. 
227  pages,  ill.  24  ft. 

M6ricz  is  considered  by  many  the  greatest 
Hungarian  novelist.  His  realistic  analysis  of 
the  social  anomalies  in  pre-war  Hungary  were 
strong  indictments  of  the  ruling  classes.  This 
fact  induced  the  current  regime  to  exploit  him 
and  present  him  as  one  of  its  chief  forerunners 
— though  Moricz  (d.  1942)  saw  Hungary’s 
future  in  its  most  historical  stratum,  the  peas¬ 
antry  (an  outrageous  conception  in  Commun¬ 
ist  eyes!),  and  was,  indeed,  the  “father”  of 
the  now  relentlessly  attacked  populist  trend. 

The  beneficiaries  of  such  tactics  are  the 
readers  who  are  deluged  by  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  copies  of  Moricz’s  works.  This  little 
collection  of  masterly  short  stories,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  is  a  lovely  pocket  edition,  nicely  bound, 
costing  only  a  dollar,  and  thus  within  every¬ 
body’s  reach. 

Istvdn  Csicsery-R6nay 
University  of  Maryland 

**  Ottar  Dahl.  Norsks  historieforsl^ning.  Os¬ 
lo.  Universitetsforlaget.  1959.  282  pages. 
“Norwegian  History  Research”  (in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  and  twentieth  centuries)  is  a  good  book 
but  partly  fails  to  live  up  to  its  subtiJe.  Only 
forty  pages  are  devoted  to  twentieth  century 
researchers,  the  activities  of  the  present  profes¬ 
sors  of  history  at  Oslo  and  Bergen  being  almost 
unmentioned.  One  can  imagine  good  reasons 
for  this  limitation,  but  it  looks  as  though  the 
plan  for  generous  handling,  which  is  employed 
for  the  nineteenth  century  men,  had  suddenly 
been  abandoned.  Nothing,  for  example,  is 
said  about  the  distinctions  and  the  political 
offices  held  by  Bull,  Koht,  and  Worm-Miiller. 
The  treatment  of  Sars  and  his  Conservative 
contemporaries  is  so  good  that  no  future  stu¬ 
dent  of  Norwegian  historiography  need  wade 
through  the  “View”  to  find  out  what  Sars’s 
argument  is.  It  is  all  there  in  Dahl.  Ottar 
Dahl  wrote  his  first  book,  “Historical  Mate¬ 
rialism”  (1952),  on  the  conception  of  history 
in  Edvard  Bull  and  Halvdan  Koht.  The  short 
treatment  of  Koht  he  gives  in  the  present  book 
is  an  improvement  and  shows  how  the  Marx- 
istic  in  Koht’s  historiography  comes  out  in  cer¬ 
tain  big  interpretations.  Dahl  has  delivered 
no  ratings  of  excellence,  not  even  on  Sars.  By 
saying,  however,  that  Koht  might  have  writ¬ 
ten  a  “View”  of  Norwegian  history,  as  Sars 
did,  he  is  undoubtedly  rating  both  men  high¬ 
ly.  It  would  be  difficult  to  guess  at  Dahl’s  rat¬ 
ing  of  twentieth  century  researchers  from  the 
length  of  treatment  accorded  each,  since  the 
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short  treatment  of  Osc.  Alb.  Johnsen  contrasts 
with  very  appreciative  comments  on  his  work 
scattered  elsewhere. 

Leslie  F.  Smith 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

Gustaw  Herling-Grudziiiski.  Sl{rzydta  ot- 
tarza.  Paryz.  Instytut  Literacki.  1960.  119 
pages. 

This  young  author  has  an  established  position 
as  a  Polish  emigri  writer.  His  style  was  once 
compared  to  that  of  Dostoevsky.  The  English- 
speaking  readers  may  remember  the  account  of 
his  personal  experiences  in  Soviet  prisons  and 
labor  camps  which  appeared  both  in  England 
and  in  this  country  under  the  title,  A  World 
Apart,  with  an  introduction  by  Bertrand  Rus¬ 
sell.  The  first  of  the  two  tales  composing  this 
volume,  “Wieza”  (“A  Tower”),  was  award¬ 
ed  a  prize  by  Kultura,  a  Polish  literary  month¬ 
ly  in  Paris,  in  1958.  It  has  already  appeared  in 
Italian,  German,  and  Spanish  translations. 

“Wieza”  is  the  story  of  an  Italian  leper 
brought  to  Torre  dello  Spavento  in  Aosta 
around  1782  to  die  a  slow  death  of  mental  an¬ 
guish  and  physical  torture  in  isolation  from 
the  rest  of  the  world.  The  leper  tells  his  story 
to  a  Sabaudian  officer  who  quite  accidentally 
happens  to  stroll  into  the  grounds  surround¬ 
ing  the  tower  where  the  sick  man  had  spent 
fifteen  years  of  his  life.  It  is  not  only  through 
an  autobiographical  detail  that  the  author  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  bringing  the  story  close  to  us.  It  be¬ 
comes  almost  personal,  when  in  the  portrayal 
of  the  tortured  mind  and  body  of  the  leper,  we 
recognize  the  features  of  our  own  anguish, 
pain,  and  twisting  pangs  of  loneliness. 

The  second  story,  “Pieta  dell’  Isola,”  de¬ 
scribes  life  on  an  island  of!  the  coast  of  Naples. 
It  traces  some  manifestations  of  this  life 
through  several  centuries,  and  finally  focuses 
attention  on  one  young  man,  an  able  self-made 
mason  with  the  soul  of  an  artist,  who  through 
a  terrible  accident  shortly  before  being  hap¬ 
pily  married,  had  become  a  crippled  tatter  of 
humanity,  almost  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind, 
his  memory  practically  gone.  The  story  is 
brought  to  a  climax  after  many  years  of  his 
misery.  At  an  event  in  which  he  happens  to 
play  an  important  part,  he  suddenly  seems  to 
recognize  the  face  of  his  former  wife-to-be, 
and  utters  her  name,  Immacolata.  This  event, 
hailed  by  onlookers  as  a  miracle,  marks  but  a 
continuation  of  the  tragedy  which,  now  made 
conscious,  will  only  bring  the  sufferer  more 
pain. 

The  flashes  of  deep  psychological  insight 
coupled  with  beauty  of  language  especially 


revealed  in  the  author’s  breath-taking  use  of 
metaphor,  would  more  than  reward  even 
those  readers  who  shy  away  from  the  realism 
of  tragic  events  of  the  two  tales,  told  as  they  are 
with  grace  and  skill. 

George  /.  Maciuszl^o 
Cleveland  Public  Library 

i 

**  Czeslaw  Milosz.  Rodzinna  Europa.  Paryz. 

Instytut  Literacki.  1959.  247  pges. 

This  latest  book  by  the  author  of  The  Captive 
Mind  is  an  autobiography,  but  the  emphasis 
is  primarily  on  his  surroundings.  It  is  a  slice 
of  contemporary  history  seen  in  his  childhood 
memories  of  World  War  One  and  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Revolution,  reflected  in  his  adolescent 
and  youthful  years  within  the  twenty  years  of 
Poland’s  independence,  showing  Polish  litera¬ 
ture  going  underground  during  the  German 
occupation  and  the  Warsaw  uprising.  The 
crucial  chapter  propounding  the  point  made 
by  the  title  (“The  Kindred  Europe”)  stresses 
the  emotional  and  cultural  ties  binding  Milosz 
with  Western  Europe  rather  than  with  Ameri¬ 
ca,  and  his  repudiation  of  the  Soviet  brand  of 
Marxist  ideology  which  terminated  his  diplo¬ 
matic  career. 

Xenia  Gasiorows\a 
University  of  Wisconsin 

**  Mieezyslaw  Opalek.  Ze  wspomnieti  bi- 
bliofila.  Wroclaw.  Ossolineum.  1960.  168 
pages,  ill.  20  zl. 

Most  of  these  reminiscences  of  a  bibliophile 
concern  the  author’s  experience  as  an  anti¬ 
quarian  book  dealer  in  the  old,  cultured  city 
of  Lw6w  (now  Lviv).  The  book  is  well-writ¬ 
ten,  witty,  and  interspersed  with  anecdotes, 
pxetry,  and  caricatures.  His  first  contact  with 
a  book  was  in  a  dentist’s  office:  “When  I  sat 
down  in  the  dreadful  though  comfortable  den¬ 
tal  chair,  which  rode  upward  with  me  in  it 
(the  only  bright  side  of  the  incident)  my  father 
handed  me  a  small  book  in  order  to  distract 
the  attention  of  a  little  boy  from  the  doctor’s 
fists,  armed  with  pliers.” 

Bibliophiles  and  those  interested  in  the 
sp)ecial  charm  of  bygone  life  in  Lw6w  should 
enjoy  the  book. 

Walter  Kondy 
Alliance  College  Library 

**  Jan  Baumgart,  Anna  Malcdwna,  comps. 
Bibliografia  historii  polsl(iej  za  rok  1958. 
Wroclaw.  Ossolineum.  1960.  x  -|-  202 
2<ol  pages.  37  zl. 

This  bibliography  of  Polish  history  for  the 
year  1958  comprises  2,259  items.  It  differs 
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from  the  Polish  history  bibliographies  for  the 
years  1948  through  1957;  its  scope  is  more 
limited  and  it  adheres — as  compared  with  its 
predecessors — more  to  striedy  historical  sub¬ 
jects.  Excluded  were  such  related  topics  as 
economic  geography,  economics,  enthnology, 
and  tourists’  guides.  But  historical  geography, 
cartography,  and  historical  statistics  have  been 
retained. 

The  lay-out  generally  follows  the  pattern  of 
the  previous  volumes.  The  book  consists  of 
three  parts:  (1)  General;  (2)  Auxiliary  and 
related  sciences;  and  (3)  History  of  Poland, 
which,  as  before,  has  been  subdivided  into  a 
general  section  and  a  section  dealing  with 
specific  periods  arranged  alphabetically. 

The  index  lists  in  one  alphabet  (1)  names 
of  authors,  co-authors,  editors,  translators,  and 
reviewers;  (2)  anonymous  titles,  collective 
works,  and  periodicals;  and  (3)  names  of  per¬ 
sons  and  places  indicated  in  the  title,  subtitle, 
or  in  a  bibliographic  note. 

Stricter  selection  of  the  material  dictated  by 
the  economy  of  space  seems  to  be  a  general 
trend  in  the  bibliographies  recently  published 
in  postwar  Poland. 

George  /.  Maciuszl{0 
Cleveland  Public  Library 

*  Polsl(a  bibliografia  literacl^a  za  rol^  1956. 
Stefan  Vrtel-Wierczynski,  ed.  Wroclaw. 
Ossolineum.  1960.  xxviii  -j-  724  2<ol. 
pages.  180  zl. 

This  is  a  sequel  to  Polsi(a  bibliografia  litercKkfi, 
1944/45-49.  It  has  been  prepared  by  members 
of  the  Poznan  Bibliographic  Institute  under 
direction  of  Dr.  Vrtel-Wierczynski.  The  scope 
for  the  year  1956  remains  unaltered;  it  presents 
a  general  bibliographic  picture  of  the  Polish 
literature  based  upon  book  material  as  well 
as  selected  f>eriodicals  and  selected  daily  pa¬ 
pers. 

The  bibliography  includes:  (1)  Polish  liter¬ 
ary  texts;  (2)  works  about  Polish  literature 
both  in  Polish  and  in  foreign  languages;  (3) 
translations  of  literary  texts  into  Polish  and 
Polish  works  and  articles  about  foreign  litera¬ 
ture;  (4)  texts  on  theory  and  methods  in  the 
fields  of  literature;  and  (5)  works  concerning 
theater  and  film. 

As  compared  with  the  previous  publication, 
the  method  of  arrangement  of  the  1956  volume 
has  been  simplified.  In  the  main  body  of  the 
bibliography  two  alphabets  were  used  before: 
one  for  the  texts  and  another  for  the  works 
about  the  texts.  These  two  listings  have  now 
been  reduced  to  one  alphabet.  It  is  under  spe¬ 


cific  headings  within  this  alphabet  that  texts 
are  listed  first  and  the  works  about  them  fol¬ 
low.  Selection  of  the  material  has  been  stricter 
than  in  the  previous  volume.  More  ephemeral 
items  have  been  excluded.  Two  indices,  author 
and  subject,  supplement  the  volume,  which 
makes  it  a  tool  indispensible  in  any  college  or 
large  public  library. 

George  /.  Maciuszl^o 
Cleveland  Public  Library 

^  A.  Carneiro  Leao.  Victor  Hugo  no  Brasil. 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  Olympio.  1960.  xvi  -J-  308 
pages  -J-  12  plates. 

The  eminent  Brazilian  scholar,  author  of  this 
enthusiastic  and  carefully  documented  study, 
maintains  that  a  spiritual  affinity  existed  be¬ 
tween  Victor  Hugo  and  Brazil.  Appreciation 
of  the  poet  in  that  country,  we  are  told,  dates 
from  the  days  of  Hernani,  and  finds  expres¬ 
sion  in  the  many  translations  and  reverent 
imitations  of  his  work.  Machado  de  Assis  was 
one  of  the  translators,  and  poets  like  Tobias 
Barreto,  Castro  Alves,  and  Vitoriano  Palhares 
wrote  under  the  spell  of  the  French  master. 
Dr.  Leao  believes  that  by  1851  Hugo’s  own 
sentimental  and  ideological  tics  with  Brazil 
were  so  strong  that  the  poet  may  have  con¬ 
sidered  following  Ribcyrollcs  into  voluntary 
exile  there.  Years  later,  the  amorous  verses  to 
Rosita  Rosa  in  the  Chansons  des  rues  et  des 
bois  attest  to  Hugo’s  continuing  interest  in 
things  Braizilian. 

Warmly  endorsed  by  the  rector  of  the  Paris 
Cite  Universitairc,  the  book  is  rich  in  revclant 
quotations  and  includes  a  detailed  bibliogra¬ 
phy  on  Hugo  and  the  Brazilian  scene. 

Robert  W.  Kretsch 
Polytechnic  Institute  of  Broof^lyn 

^  Fidclino  de  Figuciredo.  A  luta  pela  Ex- 
pressao.  Prolegomenos  para  uma  Filosofia 
da  Uteratura.  Lisboa.  Atica.  2nd  cd.,  1960. 
205  pages. 

In  the  postscript  to  the  second  Portuguese 
edition  of  his  well-known  work,  Figueiredo 
notes  with  disappointment  the  failure  of  time 
to  justify  his  previous  optimism  concerning 
the  progress  of  theoretical  inquiry  into  the 
nature  of  literature  and  analysis  and  descrip¬ 
tion  of  its  perception.  With  this  failure  he  as¬ 
sociates  a  number  of  events;  the  disjunction 
of  the  Helicon  group  was  critical.  He  laments 
present  compulsive  cataloguing  of  any  and 
every  “national”  literature,  unaccompanied 
as  that  compulsion  is  by  any  preoccupation 
with  theory.  He  compares  such  activity,  its 
validity,  its  utility  with  the  course  of  a  hypo- 
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thctical  Newton  who  concerns  himself  with 
specific  weight  of  tangibles,  curiously  innocent 
of  any  fascination  with  hypotheses  concerning 
what  we  now  call  gravitv.  These  remarks  are 
not  idle  for  any  culture  where  prevailing 
academic  attitude — particularly  when  the  lit¬ 
erature  is  foreign — happens  to  be  historical, 
biographical,  and  translational  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  mature  theorization  concerning  cul¬ 
tural-aesthetic  affect,  Figueiredo’s  arguments 
for  the  precedence  of  the  latter  set  remain 
convincing.  Dwight  O.  Chambers 

Fresno  State  College 

®  Jorge  Andrade.  A  Moratdria.  Rio  de  Ja¬ 
neiro.  Agir.  1959.  186  pages. 

In  1932  the  Brazilian  government  granted  a 
moratorium  to  the  coffee  planters  ruined  by 
the  crash  of  1929.  It  could  not  save  those  who, 
like  Joaquim,  the  protagonist  of  this  drama, 
had  foreclosed.  Neither  he  nor  his  spoilt  son 
face  up  to  the  new  “reality,”  thus  wrecking 
the  efforts  of  mother  and  daughter  to  save  the 
family.  Unlike  the  clash  between  old  “gau- 
chos”  and  new  “paisanos”  on  the  River  Plate, 
dramatized  fifty  years  earlier  by  Florencio 
Sanchez,  no  visible  conflict  enlivens  Andrade’s 
play.  Rather  does  a  grim  situation  keep  de¬ 
teriorating.  Andrade  even  presents  the  same 
family  in  two  disastrous  situations  simultane¬ 
ously;  the  moment  of  foreclosure  in  1929  and 
that  of  the  loss  of  the  lawsuit  to  regain  pos¬ 
session  of  the  plantation  in  1932.  Moreover, 
there  is  no  violence,  except  in  words,  but  there 
is  slow  agony. 

The  deeply  emotional  play  is,  thanks  to  its 
natural  language,  in  the  best  lyrical  tradition 
of  the  Luso-Brazilian  theater.  Andrade’s  in¬ 
timate  acquaintance  with  the  planters’  mental¬ 
ity  and  his  dramatic  skill  assured  the  play’s 
success  in  1955.  It  will  remain  a  powerful 
literary  interpretation  of  “that  painful  passage 
from  the  Brazil  of  the  fazendeiros  to  an  urban 
Brazil”  (D.  de  A.  Prado). 

G.  Moser 

Pennsylvania  State  University 

**  Luis  Jardim.  Isabel  do  Sertao.  Rio  de  Ja¬ 
neiro.  Olympio.  1959.  127  pages. 

In  this  play,  Isabel  laments  leaving  her  loved 
northeastern  Brazil  during  a  drought.  She 
thinks  of  green,  how  beautiful  it  is.  Her  love 
for  green  is  primitive  rather  than  complexly 
sensuous  as  was  that  of  Garcia  Lorca  in  his 
verse.  Primitively,  too,  she  views  the  dry  waste 
and  finds  no  ageless  magnitude  as  did  the 
French  poet  St.  John  Perse  who  observed  that 
“eternity  yawns  on  the  sands.”  Primitive  and 


resigned  to  droughts  which  come  and  go  at 
God’s  will,  she  must  flee  a  land  often  without 
water  to  quench  thirst  and  without  food  to 
sustain  even  a  stark  life.  Death  must  result 
and  Isabel  dies. 

Martha  O’Nan 
Millikin  University 

^  Murilo  Mendes.  Poesias  ( 1925-1955).  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  Olympio.  1959.  xviii  482 
pages. 

Upon  the  appearance  of  the  present  edition  of 
Murilo’s  poems,  many  of  his  literary  com¬ 
patriots  expressed  their  esteem.  Manuel  Ban- 
deira  called  him  “Great  poet/Conciliator  of 
contradictions/incorporator  of  the  eternal 
with  the  contingent.”  Jorge  de  Lima  wrote 
that  “Murilo  Mendes  is  the  greatest  producer 
of  poetry  I  have  ever  known.” 

Likewise,  a  non-Brazilian  is  impressed  by 
Murilo’s  extensive  subject  matter,  for  he  is  a 
poet  not  content  to  write  variations  on  the 
same  theme:  he  prefers  to  range  from  con¬ 
temporary  topics  of  Communism  and  wars 
back  to  prehistory  and  forward  to  the  year 
1999;  from  Brazil  to  China  and  England;  from 
Brazilian  great  men  like  Aleijadinho  to  Mo¬ 
zart  and  Job;  from  personal  trivia  to  cosmic 
awe.  Within  these  subjects,  there  are  many 
imaginative  metaphors  and  gems  from  the 
finite  and  infinite. 

Martha  O’Nan 
Millikin  University 

Luiz  Cosme.  Introdu^do  a  Musica.  Porto 
Alegre,  Globo.  2nd  ed.,  1959.  145  pages, 
ill. 

The  jacket  states  that  Luiz  Cosme,  of  the 
Brazilian  Academy  of  Music,  is  a  composer 
who  was  forced  to  give  up  composing  years  ago 
to  devote  himself  to  musicology.  This  reviewer 
does  not  know  Cosme,  but  the  book  makes  it 
plain  that  this  musicologuc  has  acquired  a 
goodly  fund  of  knowledge,  although  he  uses 
it  in  a  haphazard  fashion. 

The  five  main  chapters,  exceedingly  loosely 
knit,  do  not  even  deserve  to  be  called  essays. 
They  are  more  like  a  hodge-podge  of  random 
remarks  gathered  together  without  plan  or 
continuity.  Bits  of  scholarly  information  of  in¬ 
terest  only  to  professionals;  trivia  everyone 
knows;  tedious  rehearsal  of  hollow-sounding 
terms  and  definitions;  philosophical  specula¬ 
tions  often  far  fetched;  all  these  are  found  side 
by  side  and  helter-skelter.  An  additional  chap¬ 
ter  called  “Outros  Ensaios”  is  even  more  dis¬ 
jointed. 
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To  make  the  reading  of  these  minus-hun¬ 
dred  pages  of  text  easier,  we  find  thirty-five 
pages  of  glossary  and  indices. 

Camit  Van  Hulse 
Tucson,  Ariz. 

**  Carlos  Dante  de  Moraes.  Figuras  e  Ciclos 
da  Histdria  Rio-Grandense.  Porto  Alegre. 
Globo.  1959.  229  pages. 

Because  this  book  avoids  the  deadly  dull, 
chronological  approach  of  many  Brazilian  re¬ 
gional  studies  (this  country’s  vast  geography, 
which  dominates  South  America,  means  these 
are  legion  in  Portuguese  America),  and  be¬ 
cause  the  author  follows  the  sociological,  ana¬ 
lytical  pattern  of  a  Gilberto  Freyre,  this  book 
offers  a  readable  insight  into  class  and  culture 
in  southern  Brazil. 

Each  chapter  is  an  essay.  Each  essay  is  an 
interpretation  of  the  influence  of  region  and 
race  on  the  other,  as  the  “Luso-Brazilian  cul¬ 
ture”  penetrates  this  corner  of  Portuguese 
America.  Within  230  well- written,  lyrically- 
posed  pages,  we  roam  from  the  Jesuit  mission 
to  the  Guarani,  .  .  os  meninos  e  meninas, 
criaturas  plasticas,  instrumentos  excelentes  de 
propagacao  crista  . . to  the  psychological 
romance  O  Tempo  e  O  Vento  of  Erico  Veris- 
simo  and  the  tradifao  Rio-Grandense  which 
influenced  him.  In  this  way,  the  informed 
reader  (and  he  should  be  an  informed  reader 
to  attempt  this  interesting  volume)  makes  the 
necessary  historical  moves.  But  he  does  so 
pleasandy  and  painlessly  as  he  marks  the  his¬ 
tory  and  growth  of  the  Rio  Grande  region  of 
old  Brazil  and  shares  the  author’s  feeling  for 
the  impact  of  Portuguese  society  on  this  corner 
of  the  Americas. 

The  outsider  wrongly  believes  that  all  the 
best-printed  and  designed  Brazilian  books 
come  from  the  publishing  houses  of  Sao  Paulo 
and  Rio  de  Janeiro.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  report 
that  this  carefully-produced,  firmly-bound 
tome  was  printed  and  published  in  Porto  Ale¬ 
gre,  one  of  a  series  of  such  studies  on  the  prov¬ 
inces  of  Brazil. 

John  D.  Harbron 
Toronto 

**  Henrique  Pongetti.  Encontro  no  Aeropor- 
to  (Impressoes  de  Viagem).  Rio  de  Janei¬ 
ro.  Pongetti.  4th  ed.,  1959.  342  pages. 

The  author,  a  keen  observer  of  human  nature, 
has  written  his  impressions  of  a  trip  which  he 
took  through  Portugal,  Spain,  Italy,  France, 
England,  Germany,  and  the  United  States. 

Monuments,  museums,  and  other  tourist’s 
“musts”  appear  in  this  book  just  as  a  back¬ 


ground.  Pongetti’s  main  interest  is  in  people. 
Real,  convincing  and  sometimes  amusing, 
therefore,  are  the  comments  which  he  makes 
about  bellboys,  gypsies,  fellow  tourists,  wait¬ 
ers;  in  other  words,  everyday  people.  In  many 
instances  the  human  elements  emerge  above 
nationality  stereotypes. 

This  book,  in  the  opinion  of  this  reviewer, 
is  a  worthy  addition  to  the  already  popular 
literature  on  travel. 

Victor  M.  Valenzuela 
Lehigh  University 

**  Elsa  Grave.  Lucia  firarna.  Stockholm. 

Norstedt.  1959.  178  pages.  16  kr. 
Gregorovius  once  wrote  that  Capri  rises  out 
of  the  Bay  of  Naples  like  a  great  sarcophagus; 
to  the  Swedes,  scholars  and  artists,  who  have 
joined  the  hospitality  of  Axel  Munthe’s  villa 
on  the  island,  it  may  look  like  a  giant  box  of 
free  toys.  Or  perhaps  like  a  sarcophagus  none¬ 
theless:  Elsa  Grave  ends  her  novel  of  life  at 
Villa  Doria  with  a  grisly  Saint  Lucy’s  Day 
festival  (in  the  course  of  which  the  ancient  Lu¬ 
cia  dies  of  a  heart  attack),  an  earthquake,  and, 
evidently,  the  island’s  hasty  descent  into  the 
waves.  One  cannot,  however,  claim  that  the 
island  vanishes  in  disgust  at  the  caperings 
of  its  Swedish  guests;  trained  to  tolerance 
ever  since  the  days  of  Tiberius  and  his  re¬ 
markable  bathing  habits,  Capri  has  seen  much 
worse  than  the  mild  infidelities  and  perver¬ 
sions  of  Grave’s  crew. 

The  crew,  by  the  way,  consists  of  Malva,  an 
artist;  her  young  son  Ibo;  the  composer  Ar¬ 
mas;  Mark,  the  den-mother  of  Villa  Doria; 
the  architect  Magnus  and  his  wife  Sandra;  the 
physician  Herluf  and  his  wife  Minna;  Thyra, 
the  creaky  Lucia-bride;  and  assorted  islanders 
— the  Governor;  his  idiot  brother  (a  useful 
gentleman,  since  he  sings  whenever  disaster 
threatens  the  island);  various  Holy  Roman 
clergymen;  and  two  girls,  Rosalba,  the  villa’s 
maid  (she  serves  Magnus  breakfast  in  bed), 
and  Maria  (she  climbs  into  an  antique  bathtub 
with  Armas).  Armas  really  loves  Malva;  their 
union  might  have  taken  place  earlier,  and  in 
a  bathtub,  too,  if  Malva  had  not  been  inhibited 
by  memories  of  Ibo’s  physician  father,  Erik, 
whom  Malva  has  refused  to  marry — she  is 
wedded  t6  her  art,  she  claims — and  Ranc,  an 
“Irish  officer.”  As  luck  would  have  it,  Erik 
and  Ranc,  serving  on  “the  Yellow  Island” 
(Korea),  have  met  and  become  good  friends: 
the  friendship  has  been  ended  by  Ranc’s  sui¬ 
cide. 

The  island,  like  the  Andrea  Doria  pierced 
by  the  Stockholm’s  prow  (one  sees  where  the 
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villa  got  its  name),  eventually  plunges  beneath 
the  sea.  All  this  has  a  deeper  meaning:  West¬ 
ern  culture  sinks  to  the  bottom,  but  the  world 
will  be  redeemed  by  friendship  and  love,  espe¬ 
cially  when  practiced  between  neutrals.  There 
is  a  significant  passage  in  Erik’s  letter  to  Malva 
from  the  non<ombatant  front:  a  Korean  an¬ 
tique  dealer  does  not  like  to  sell  his  wares  to 
the  crude  soldiers  of  the  “Big  General”  (i.e., 
Americans);  the  Swede  and  the  Irishman  re¬ 
ceive  the  finest  treasures  of  the  not  so  inscru¬ 
table  Oriental  as  gifts. 

Elsa  Grave’s  novel  tells  less  about  the  world, 
that  sinking  Capri,  than  about  Sweden  of  the 
Fifties,  a  land  which  also  might  be  foundered 
this  very  day,  were  it  not  for  those  rich  and 
wretched  troopers  of  the  “Big  General.” 

George  C.  Schoolfield 
University  of  Cincinnati 

**  Olle  Hedberg.  Djur  i  bur.  Stockholm. 

Norstedt.  1959.  248  pages.  17.50  kr. 

Olle  Hedberg’s  annual  contribution  to  Swed¬ 
ish  fiction  consists  of  two  parallel  conversation 
pieces.  The  first  is  set  in  a  fictitious  European 
imperial  capital  around  the  turn  of  the  cen¬ 
tury,  the  second  in  an  imaginary  modern  city 
of  the  Vallingby  variety.  Hedberg  creates  a 
highly  effective  contrast  between  the  mores 
and  the  morals  of  the  two  situations  a  half 
century  apart;  but  the  easy  humor  of  his  earlier 
books  has  given  way  to  a  tired,  almost  in¬ 
different  bitterness.  He  is  still  something  of 
the  prophet,  and  he  preserves  a  scrap  of  faith 
in  humanity,  but  his  keynote  is  despair  for  the 
fate  of  man. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl^  Libraries 

K.  K.  Ronblom.  Senatorn  kpmmer  tillba- 
\a.  Stockholm.  Norstedt.  1959.  220  pages. 
13.50  kr. 

An  elderly  Swedish- American,  the  “senator” 
of  the  title,  returns  to  the  provincial  home  of 
his  origin  in  northern  Sweden  and  is  murder¬ 
ed  before  we  even  get  a  chance  to  meet  him. 
The  mystery  is  solved  in  twenty-four  hours  by 
a  transient  high  school  teacher.  A  journalist, 
Ronblom  is  “no  great  shakes”  as  a  manipulator 
of  detective  intrigue,  but  he  has  provided  an 
admirable  social  portrait  of  Swedish  village 
mores,  as  the  community  reacts  to  the  dead 
man’s  relatives,  the  crime  itself,  and  a  half- 
Negro  youth  who  is  one  of  the  suspects. 

Richard  B.  Vowles 
University  of  Wisconsin 


^  Ingvar  Wahlcn.  Kungari\et  Kalvdsen. 

Stockholm.  LT.  1959.  287  pages.  18  kr. 
Ingvar  Wahlcn  is  a  talented  young  Swedish 
writer.  In  his  third  published  work,  “The  Kalv- 
asen  Kingdom,”  he  describes  the  life  of  a  boy 
on  a  Smaland  farm  in  a  pretty  unusual  family. 
The  boy  lives  with  his  aunts  and  uncles.  His 
mother  (sister  of  his  father)  is  dead  and  his 
father  is  in  jail  for  incesL 
Apparently  the  whole  family  suffers  from  a 
guilt  complex.  The  boy  finds  out  about  this 
eventually,  but  he  works  harder  on  the  farm 
and  succeeds  in  life.  This  is  a  below  average 
book,  and  not  too  well  written. 

Milimir  Drazic 
Glencoe  Public  Library 

**  Sonja  Akesson.  Glasveranda.  Stockholm. 

Rab^n  &  Sjogren.  1959.  75  pages.  8.50  kr. 

TTiorild  Andcrbcrg.  Nattlig  dil(tamen. 

Stockholm.  Norstedt.  1959. 84  pages.  10  kr. 

Heidi  von  Born.  Pavane.  Stockholm.  Nor¬ 
stedt.  1959. 105  pages.  10  kr. 

Barbro  Dahlin.  Tummelbana.  Stockholm. 
Norstedt.  1959.  51  pages.  7.50  kr. 
Anderberg’s  book  of  poetry  is  dedicated  “to 
Christian,”  and  how  could  it  be  otherwise? 
Would  a  young  Swedish  poet  dare  (or  want) 
to  dedicate  his  book  to  a  Lars,  Per,  or  Nils? 
And  Andcrbcrg  finds  the  normal  cultural 
pleasures  distasteful:  “Musique  dc  chambre. . . 
Slavish  play  as  of  moldy  stuffed  canaries  with 
rattling  tongues  of  steel.”  Instead  of  Christian, 
Heidi  von  Born  has  Catharina  and  a  suite  of 
poems  to  a  dead  princess  who  “sang  Mr.  Mini¬ 
mus’s  songs  about  the  sun/  and  left  the  music 
out  in  the  rain.”  Barbro  Dahlin  docs  not  dedi¬ 
cate  her  book  to  anyone,  but  she  has  been  to 
England  (her  emphasis  on  this  great  adven¬ 
ture  reminds  one  of  the  Swedish  joke  about  the 
lady  at  a  tea  who,  when  asked  why  she  did  not 
sit  down,  replied:  “Oh,  I  sat  so  much  in 
Paris”),  and  has  visited  a  nightclub  where 
“the  doorman  [stood]  weeping  in  his  empty 
hands.” 

Recent  Swedish  poetry  suffers  badly  from 
self-importance  and  false  exoticism;  it  is  re¬ 
grettable  that  poets  like  Andcrbcrg  and  von 
Born  (let  Barbro  Dahlin  be  consigned  to  mer¬ 
ciful  silence)  cannot  let  some  of  the  hot  air  out 
of  their  lyric  ballons.  The  quality  of  modern 
Swedish  verse  is  very  high,  for  all  the  pre¬ 
ciosity  and  downright  silliness;  and  one  cannot 
laugh  away  the  Andcrbcrg  who  writes  about 
a  concert  singer:  “The  tenor  lifts  his  breast 
and  bawls/  the  auditorium  of  polychromed 
stone  pillars/  trembles  from  the  pressure/  the 
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arena  [grows]  wet  from  saliva.”  Nor  can 
one  dismiss  with  a  joke  the  Heidi  von  Born 
of  the  cycle,  “The  blue  madonna,”  poems 
about  the  quiet,  self-sacrificing  woman  who, 
in  her  goodness,  sacrifices  others. 

One  might  suggest  to  these  poets  that  they 
follow  the  example  of  Sonja  Akesson,  that  they 
pick,  choose,  and  deflate.  But  deflate  is  all  that 
Sonja  Akesson  can  do;  she  is  so  heartless,  and 
so  skilful  in  her  heartlessness,  that,  finishing 
her  book,  one  is  glad  to  have  escaped  her.  Or 
has  one?  The  poem,  “Postcard,”  about  a  ship¬ 
wreck,  will  pursue  one  for  a  long  time:  “By 
five  o’clock  it  was  all  over  . . .  .The  sun  was  al¬ 
ready  in  its  place./  Land  was  in  sight.” 

George  C.  School  field 
University  of  Cincinnati 

**  Lennart  Blom.  7  tradsl^uggans  djup. 

Stockholm.  Norstedt.  1959.  64  pages.  7  kr. 
Blom  deserves  attention  as  one  of  Sweden’s 
promising  young  poets.  Some  may  find  his 
lyrics  remarkably  cool  and  inarticulate;  to 
others  such  traits  merely  suggest  restrained, 
yet  latendy  effective  strength.  What  seems  cer¬ 
tain,  however,  is  that  Blom  chisels  finely  and 
dispassionately,  indeed  he  is  laconically  suc¬ 
cinct  in  his  concrete,  yet  sensitive  delineation 
of  timeless  themes.  This  collection  deals  pri¬ 
marily  with  sylvan  nature.  With  light,  direct 
strokes,  the  artist  sketches  the  procession  of 
the  seasons  in  the  forest  and  the  fauna  and 
flora  dwelling  therein.  Nor  are  the  heavenly 
bodies  and  man  forgotten,  but  the  latter  is 
subordinated,  as  if  he  were  not  quite  as  impor¬ 
tant  in  nature  as  he  may  imagine.  The  title 
poem  indicates  that  language,  like  the  earth, 
is  a  power  which  germinates. 

Wayne  Wonderley 
Western  Michigan  University 

**  Gt»rges  I.  Brachfeld.  Andri  Gide  and  the 

Communist  Temptation.  Geneve.  Droz 
*  (Paris.  Minard).  1959. 147  pages.  16  Sw.  fr. 
How  was  it  possible  for  an  intelligent,  wealthy, 
Calvinist,  individualistic,  bourgeois  aesthete 
like  Gide  to  fall  for  the  Communist  line?  With 
great  care  and  discrimination  Professor  Brach¬ 
feld  has  analyzed  the  biography  and  works  to 
demonstrate  that  Gide’s  evolution  from  moral 
to  social  to  political  reformer  was  a  natural 
consequence  of  his  psychological  make-up 
which  first  sought  moral  reform  from  the 
highly  personal  standpoint  of  his  own  pro¬ 
scribed  sexual  proclivities.  Already  self-con¬ 
scious  about  his  wealth  as  a  result  of  his  re¬ 
ligious  education,  as  he  became  a  man  of  the 
world  and  saw  the  conditions  of  colonial 


Africa,  witnessed  the  Dreyfus  Affair,  did  jury 
service,  discovered  Dostoevsky,  and  observed 
the  effects  of  World  War  One,  the  moral  re¬ 
former  became  what  he  had  always  been,  a 
social  reformer.  Gide  went  on  to  become  only 
the  most  theoretical  of  Communists  who  had 
successfully  metamorphosed  his  rampant  in¬ 
dividualism  into  a  concept  of  self-sacrifice  as 
evidenced  in  three  works,  all  based  on  mythol¬ 
ogy  and  spread  over  a  period  of  fifty  years: 
the  Promethee,  Thesee,  and  Oedipe.  Through 
his  somewhat  unusual  but  convincing  analysis 
of  these  three  works,  Brachfeld  throws  new 
light  on  one  facet  of  the  endlessly  fascinating 
character  of  Gide  and  on  his  work  as  a  whole. 
TTte  book  is  marred  only  by  numerous  typo¬ 
graphical  errors. 

F.  C.  St  Aubyn 
Elmira  College 

^  Hellfried  Dahlmann,  Reinhold  Merkel- 
bach,  eds.  Studien  zur  Textgeschichte  und 
Text){ritik^.  Opladen.  Westdeutscher  Ver- 
lag.  1959.  307  pages.  39  dm. 

In  honor  of  a  leading  authority  on  textual 
problems.  Professor  Gunther  Jachmann — who 
recendy  has  written  Der  Homerische  Schiffs- 
l{atalog  und  die  llias — eighteen  scholars  from 
Europe  and  America  have  contributed,  as  a 
Festschrift  upon  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
Jachmann’s  doctorate,  eighteen  scientific  text¬ 
ual  studies  on  various  authors  (c.g.,  Aristo¬ 
phanes,  Sophocles,  Plato,  Petronius,  Lucan), 
generally  in  German,  with  four  in  Italian  and 
one  in  English. 

As  indicated  by  the  title,  the  articles  arc 
scholarly  attempts  to  clarify  numerous  corrup¬ 
tions  which  through  manifold  manual  copy¬ 
ing  have  crept  into  the  texts  of  classical  writers. 
Several  of  the  contributors  have  merited  for 
themselves  world-wide  distinction — c.g.,  Edu¬ 
ard  Fraenkel,  the  author  of  Horace  (Oxford. 
1957),  contributed  “Zum  Text  der  Vogel  des 
Aristophanes”;  while  Friedrich  Solmsen  of 
Cornell,  known  particularly  for  his  Plato’s 
Theology  (Ithaca.  1942),  penned  “Textprob- 
leme  im  zehntcn  Buch  der  Platonischen  No- 
moi.” 

These  studies  are  highly  technical  and 
should  be  appreciated  by  the  mature  scholar. 

Robert  G.  Hoerber 
Westminster  College  (Mo.) 

**  Paul  Thiry  d’Holbach.  Ausgewahlte 
Texte.  Manfred  Naumann,  cd.  Berlin. 
Akadcmie-Verlag.  1959.  vii  320  pages. 
19.50  dm. 

Holbach  whose  Systbme  de  la  Nature  was  a 
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sensation  in  the  eighteenth  century,  is  gener¬ 
ally  not  available  in  Germany  now.  Here  is 
an  excellent  selection  of  texts,  biographical  ma¬ 
terial,  a  good  introduction  and  a  bibliographic¬ 
al  appendix  of  independent  value.  While  the 
eighteenth  century  scholar  will  need  the  whole 
works,  the  ordinary  student  of  the  Age  of  Rea¬ 
son  or,  for  that  matter,  the  life  of  Goethe  will 
have  a  more  than  adequate  introduction 
through  Naumann’s  book.  One  just  wishes  the 
publishers  would  learn  from  the  experience  of 
the  bourgeois  Griinderzeit,  whose  books  are 
now  crumbling  to  pieces,  that  such  books 
should  be  printed  on  a  good  paper,  even  if  that 
adds  to  the  price.  But  though  excellent  in  sub¬ 
stance,  scholarship,  and  intent,  books  from  the 
East  of  Germany  generally  tend  to  be  printed 
on  something  like  newsprint.  Technologically 
the  German  Democratic  Republic  should  be 
able  to  solve  this  problem,  and  commercially 
it  would  be  an  asset,  even  if  the  immediate 
turnover  might  suffer.  But  why  vitiate  so 
much  sound  effort  by  poor  paper.? 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

*  Werner  Jaeger.  Humanistische  Reden  und 
Vortrdge.  Berlin.  De  Gruyter.  2nd  ed., 
1960.  vii  4"  336  pages.  28  dm. 

For  nearly  half  a  century  Professor  Jaeger,  of 
Berlin  and  Harvard,  has  been  in  the  forefront 
of  those  who  have  reintegrated  classical  schol¬ 
arship  with  the  cultural  forces  of  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century  as  the  Third  Humanism.  The 
new  publication  of  some  of  his  Reden  und 
Vortrdge,  more  than  twenty  years  after  their 
first  edition,  now  includes  nineteen  of  his 
representative  addresses  and  essays,  from  his 
inaugural  lecture  at  Basel  in  1913  on  “Phi¬ 
lology  and  History”  to  his  “Greek  Ideas  of 
Immortality,”  presented  at  Harvard  in  1958. 
These  two  titles  indicate  the  theme  of  many 
of  the  other  essays  which  are  connected  with 
the  impact  of  Greek  philosophic,  religious, 
and  poetic  thought  upon  the  Christian  and 
the  modern  world,  and  with  the  cultural  and 
educational  problems  and  potentialities  of  the 
new  synthesis  of  the  neo-Classical  and  the 
historical  approaches  to  Antiquity.  Other  es¬ 
says  complement  Jaeger’s  monumental  embodi¬ 
ment  of  Hellenic  Geistesgeschichte,  Paideia, 
with  their  emphasis  on  the  ethical  and  reli¬ 
gious  aspect  of  Greek  philosophy  from  Plato 
to  Gregory  of  Nysa.  To  this  group  belongs  Jae¬ 
ger’s  brilliant  analysis  and  translation  of  Aris¬ 
totle’s  picture  of  the  noble  man,  the  tnegalo- 
psychos,  in  the  Nicomachean  Ethics.  This  es¬ 
say  may  be  regarded  as  containing  the  essence 


of  Jaeger’s  humanistic  creed  and  of  his  con¬ 
cept  of  the  Greek  ideal.  This  collection  of 
essays,  two  of  them  in  English,  belongs  in 
the  library  of  every  college  interested  in  courses 
in  the  Classics  and  in  Western  civilization. 

F.  M.  W assermann 
Kansas  Wesleyan  University 

**  Frederic  Mistral.  Mireille.  Club  des  Li- 
braires  de  France,  ed.  Paris.  Libraires  As- 
soci6es.  xiv  -j-  679  pages  -J-  2  plates.  28  nf. 
- "Mirbio,"  pouemo  prouven^au.  Stras¬ 
bourg.  Broc^liande.  1959.  241  pages,  ill. 
27  plates.  29.70  nf. 

As  indicated  above,  this  is  one  of  the  new  edi¬ 
tions  of  Mistral’s  first  masterpiece,  the  famous 
Provencal  epic  poem  whose  centenary  was 
celebrated  in  1959.  In  France  alone,  since  1859, 
ten  different  publishers  have  brought  Mirbio 
before  the  public.  Abroad,  many  translations 
have  appeared  in  the  various  European  lan¬ 
guages  and  dialects. 

The  Club  des  Libraires  edition,  with  the 
literal  translation  opposite  and  preceded  by  an 
introduction  of  the  author  by  Lamartine  and 
followed  by  a  postface  by  Henri  Bosco,  is  to 
be  commended  for  its  fine  presentation  and 
faithful  reproduction  of  the  original  text.  It 
has  come  out  as  an  impressive  and  beautiful 
volume  printed  in  large  and  clear  type,  on  fine 
paper.  This  is  quite  a  contrast  to  the  popular 
Charpentier  edition. 

There  are  a  few  omissions  in  the  notes.  In 
some  cases  Mistral’s  explanations  and  refer¬ 
ences  have  been  entirely  deleted;  in  others 
drastically  —  and  unnecessarily  I  think  — 
abridged.  Extracts  of  Lamartine’s  Quarantihme 
entretien  usually  found  in  other  editions  have 
also  been  reduced  considerably.  However, 
these  deletions  do  not  affect  greatly  the  value 
of  the  book,  which  is  enhanced  hy  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  Bosco’s  interesting  postface. 

Like  the  Club  des  Libraires  edition,  the 
Broceliande  faithfully  follows  the  original 
text.  It  is  in  a  two-column  format,  the  print  is 
clear  and  the  paper  of  good  quality.  The  score 
of  “Magali,  mclodie  provcn^alc”  was  not  in¬ 
cluded,  but  the  notes  are  complete  and  the 
Lamartine  panegyric  is  quoted  at  length. 

This  new  centenary  edition  differs  also  from 
others  in  that  it  contains  forty-four  photo¬ 
graphs  interpreted  by  Denis  Brihat.  A  few  of 
these,  which  were  taken  some  sixty  years  ago, 
are  portraits  of  the  author,  alone  or  with  a 
group  of  Provencal  poets.  Others,  more  recent, 
show  the  setting  where  the  story  develops  or 
suggest  the  type  of  life  and  activities  of  the 
people  in  that  region  one  century  ago. 
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Two  books  which  will  adorn  as  well  as  en¬ 
rich  your  library.  Alphonse  V.  Roche 

North  western  Uni  verst  ty 

*  Middle  Ages — Reformation  “Volkst^un- 
de":  "Festschrift"  for  fohn  Kunstmann. 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  University  of  North 
Carolina  Press.  1959.  x  -f-  224  pages.  |6. 

Tliis  tribute  to  Professor  Kunstmann  for  his 
sixty-fifth  birthday  contains  twenty  articles  by 
his  former  students,  colleagues  and  friends. 
Fittingly  enough,  the  essays  deal  with  those 
areas  in  which  Professor  Kunstmann  was  ac¬ 
tive  throughout  his  life.  As  is  the  case  with 
most  Festschriften,  the  articles  range  from 
significant  to  pedestrian.  In  this  instance,  un¬ 
fortunately,  the  preponderence  is  on  the  lat¬ 
ter  extreme.  The  editors  should  have  imposed 
at  least  a  minimal  standard  of  acceptable  Eng¬ 
lish — one  essay  is  not  understandable  because 
of  its  garbled  style.  The  whole  suffers  by  com¬ 
parison  with  some  German  Festschriften 
which  have  been  of  great  scholarly  influence, 
a  fate  which  this  effort,  unlike  the  person  it 
honors,  will  never  share.  Lee  Spahr 

University  of  California 

**  Cecil  Y.  Lang,  ed.  The  Swinburne  Letters. 
I:  1854-1869.  II:  1869-1875.  New  Haven, 
Conn.  Yale  University  Press.  1959.  1  + 
315,  vi  378  pages.  $15. 

Those  who  desire  to  see  a  revival  of  interest  in 
Swinburne’s  poetry  will  not  be  much  encour¬ 
aged  by  the  contents  of  these  volumes,  but  will 
nevertheless  be  grateful  to  Professor  Lang  not 
only  for  his  scrupulous  investigation  and  al¬ 
most  impeccable  editing  but  also  for  the  felici¬ 
tousness  of  his  introductory  essay.  By  his  am¬ 
ply  provocative  yet  sound  and  unofficious  com¬ 
ments  on  the  relation  between  the  poetry  and 
the  mind  revealed  in  the  letters,  as  well  as  by 
the  judicious  case  he  makes  for  the  whole 
range  of  Swinburne’s  work,  he  has  done  all 
for  the  poet  that  the  most  important  admirer 
could  ask.  And  however  unrewarding  the 
letters  may  appear,  the  service  that  Profes¬ 
sor  Lang  is  performing  so  well  will  seem  to 
many  students  of  the  poetry  both  timely  and 
indispensable.  /.  L.  Kendall 

University  of  Oh}ahoma 

*  Cassell’s  Italian  Dictionary.  Italian-Eng- 
lish.  English-Italian.  Piero  Rebora,  Francis 
M.  Guercio,  Arthur  L.  Hayward,  comps. 
New  York.  Funk  &  Wagnalls.  1959.  xxi  -f- 
1,079  2-col.  pages.  $7. 

As  any  dictionary  must  be,  this  work  is  based 


on  a  study  of  previous  dictionaries.  News¬ 
papers,  magazines,  and  current  works'of  litera¬ 
ture  have  also  been  studied  with  the  aim  of 
presenting  the  real  Italian  as  it  is  spoken  and 
written  today.  Clear  type  makes  for  good  read¬ 
ability,  and  there  are  aids  such  as  a  phonetic 
table,  a  list  of  abbreviations,  the  Italian  alpha¬ 
bet,  and  a  verb  outline. 

Pronounciation  is  indicated  more  frequently 
in  the  English  section,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
Italian  is  more  phonetic.  However,  it  is  a  merit 
of  the  work  that  in  the  Italian  section  stressed 
vowels  not  in  the  usual  position  are  capiul- 
ized  to  indicate  stress,  and  that  the  grave  ac¬ 
cent  is  used  to  differentiate  open  “e”  and  “o” 
from  the  closed  vowels. 

A  personal  criticism  of  this  reviewer,  which 
may  not  disturb  anyone  else,  is  that  the  first 
word  of  the  definition  in  both  sections  always 
begins  with  a  capital.  This  can  be  misleading 
or  necessitate  mention  of  subject  area,  e.p.. 
“dindo,  n.m.  (Zool.)  Turkey.”  How  eve...  it  s, 
a  carefully  wrought  tool  for  the  m-v  of  liv,^|f 
language  in  all  practical  situatic 

H.  G  l\ 

**  Handboolf^  of  Latin  American  Studies  No. 
21.  Nathan  A.  Haverstock,  ed.  Gainesville, 
Fla.  University  of  Florida  Press.  1959.  xvi 
-f  331  pages.  $12.50. 

The  continuous  aim  of  this  excellent  reference 
work  has  been  “to  provide  a  permanent  record 
of  publications  and  developments  in  the  Social 
Sciences  and  Humanities  as  they  relate  to  Latin 
America.”  The  editor’s  note  also  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  the  scarcity  of  Haitian 
materials  has  resulted  in  the  omission  in  No. 
21  of  the  Haitian  Language  and  Literature 
section.  A  new  Miscellaneous  section  covers 
publications  relating  to  more  than  a  single 
country.  The  sections,  in  alphabetical  order 
and  sometimes  subdivided,  have  a  brief  intro¬ 
duction  in  English,  Spanish,  or  Portuguese, 
pointing  out  the  high  lights  of  recent  develop¬ 
ments  and  new  contributions.  The  descriptive 
critiques  of  the  5342  books  and  articles  are 
also  in  one  of  the  three  languages. 

The  preface,  giving  a  history  of  the  Hand¬ 
book^,  is  followed  by  a  list  of  the  157  contribut¬ 
ing  editors  of  the  previous  twenty  volumes, 
on  which  they  worked.  A  key  to  periodicals, 
a  subject  index,  and  an  author  index  complete 
the  addenda. 

The  succinct  descriptions  and  evaluations 
of  the  content  of  these  numerous  publications 
make  this  work  indispensable  for  research  on 
Latin  America.  B.  G.  D. 
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